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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Though the volume, which is now submitted to the 
public contains a subject, independent and perfect in 
itself; the ultimate object of the author requires it to be 
stated, that in it the foundation is laid of a work, of 
considerable extent. Should the final purpose be ac- 
complished, which the present volume contributes but 
partially to establish, and the plan of the author receive 
a perfect development ; he is sanguine enough to 
hope, that his work will not be found undeserving of 
the title under which he purposes the detached parts 
of it should be combined: — ^^ The divine Vocation 
OF Abraham demonstratedy from the Expectation 
formed by all nations, that a Great Deliverer 
would appear about the tim£ of our Lord's advent.'* 

As an explanation of the views and objects of the 
author, the sources of his information, and the modes 
of his investigation, cannot be efiected without entering 
fully into details ; he is obliged to defer the underta- 
king to the appearance of a Preliminary Dissertation, 
by which he purposes his work shall be preceded. Of 
the feasibility of his plan a perfect estimate may be 
formed, from the experiment which is made in the vo- 
lume, now submitted to the public ; the remote antiqui- 
ty of the period to which his researches were confined, 
and the paucity of the materials, which are supplied by 
history or tradition, having thrown obstacles in the 
way of inquiry, which must proportionably disappear. 
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as the subject is deduced from times, more recent and 
more perfectly known. 

It is necessary to add, that the subject of the 
Divine Vocation of Abraham, has been treated 
in a general and succinct form, in a Course of Lec- 
tures, delivered by the author on the foundation of 
the Honble. Rob. Boyle. In one of those discourses, 
the argument, deduced from prophecy, in the volume 
now submitted to the public, was originally produced. 
Since that time, the author having noted down, in the 
course of his reading, which has been various and ex- 
tensive, whatever appeared to bear upon his subject ; 
the leisure and retirement which he has long enjoyed, 
have enabled him to work it up in its present form, in 
which the formality of the discourse is abandoned for a 
more free mode of discussion. 

lr«;™S'i826. FRED. NOLAN. 
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In so ipiiperfect a state have the records of the 
four Great Empires, which successively attained 
the dominion of the civilized world, descended to 
our times ; that it can be no matter of surprise, 
the history of the Assyrians should be irrecover- 
ably involved in such obscurity, as to render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain even the extent of their empire. 
If indeed the magnitude of their dominions may be 
estimated, by the wide diffusion of their name ; 
their territory must have been nearly commensu- 
rate with the whole of civilized Asia. The inha- 
bitants of that vast tract of country, which extends 
from the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean sea 
to the remotest boundaries of Persia, were known, 
atleast to the Europeans, under the name of As- 
syrians/ Nor does it consist with reason or in- 
quiry, however supported by great authority,* to 
suppose, that the name taken in the utmost latitude 

* The learned Selden admits, that " whatever of the Asiatic 
regions exists, from the Sidonian sea to the seat of empire, was 
called, by the Europeans, Assyria, and the inhabitants, 
Assyrians." De Dis Syr. Prolegom. cap. i. p. 4. 

* Seld. ibid. p. 4. 
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2 THE ASSVEIAX EXPECTATIONS 

of its application, was vaguely and indefinitely 
applied ; in that ignorance of the eastern regions 
and their inhabitants, which is generally imputed 
to the western nations. However it may be doubt- 
ed, that the proper A ssj-rians had spread themselves 
through a tract so extended and populous ; autho- 
rity, which is second only to direct historical tes- 
timony, as founded on records once open to re- 
search, may be cited to prove, that the Assyrian 
Empire ought not to be contracted within much 
narrower limits.^ The extent of the dominions of 
this antient monarchy being once admitted, every 
objection to the latitude ascribed to thenr name 
directly ranishes. The nations which once sub- 
mitted to the arms, or acknowledged the autiiority 
of the Assyrians, as forming a part of their domi- 
nions, were legitimately included, under one com- 
mon appellation, with Oie dominant power. 

In undertaking to inquire into the opinions of 
the native Assyrians, on a point of religious belief, 
I would be imderstood to take the name in the 
utmost latitude of its meaning. It is not requi- 
site to the purposes of this inqoiry, to prove this 
people derived from a common original. Though 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained of tlieJr 



^ III the wreck ef Asiatic anil AssyriaD history, compiled by 
the Greeks, from the indifTerent materials with which they were 
supplied by the Orieiitallsis, it is not easy to furnish positive 
tL-stimony, as to the extent of the Assyrian Empire. A writer, 
who had access to sources wliich can be no longer explored, 
while he expressly refers to the Barbarian histories, ascribes 
their dominion an extent, reaching eastward, from the Ionian 
and JEge^a seas, and southward, from the Propontis and Cas- 
pian seas, to the Indian Ocean; assigning them an empire which 
readied from Tyre to the Tigris ; from the mountains of Judea, 
to those of Media and Persia. S. Hierun. in Abd. cap. t. et i» 
Mich. cap. vii. Tom. V. p. 130. d. ICB. b. 
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descent from the same progenitor ;* it is only ne- 
cessary to my purpose to shew, that they possessed 
a common language and religion : and as far as the 
establishment of wis point involves a proof of their 
lineage, it very fully attests their descent from the 
same ancestors, Ihe dialects which are still par- 
tially spoken through the vast tract of country that 
constituted the Assyrian empire, and of the anti- 
quity of which monuments still exist in works of 
unimpeachable authenticity, differ from each other 
but in those accidental peculiarities which distin- 
^ish the. derivatives of every parent language. 
The uniformity whi9h is acknowledged to have ex- 
isted in their, language/ is admitted to have pre- 

^ By the learned writer, quoted in the last note, who was 
equally versed in European and Asiatic, in sacred and profane 
literature',- ^e descent of llioBe nations who inhal)ited the tract 
between the Mediterranean 8ea, and tiie remote borders of 
Persia, is &aced from the patriarch Shem : Vid. infr. p. 9. 
n.i7. On this subject, may be consulted, after Jos^hos and 
£piphanius,Who were not unskilled in the language and learning 
of both continents, the learned Bochart, in his ** Geographia 
Sacra." £Ten from those writers who profess to draw their 
inferences, not from historical records, but from physical and 
philological principles, the deductions derived from the sacred 
annals receive the fullest confirmation. The reader will see 
their arguments succinctly stated by Fessler, Introd. in Ling. 
Orient. Sect. viii. 

^ Selden admits, that ** the inhabitants of the entire tract, to 
which the name of Assyria, or Syria, in its greatest latitude, 
was applied, namely, the Babyimicms^ Assyrians^ Chaldeans, 
ArameaTU, or those who had settlements in Mesopotamia, as 
well as ihe Phaniciam, Palestinians, Canaanites, and even, in 
the conterminous countries, the Arabians and Persians, spoke 
one language,^ which he rather gratuitously asserts to have been 
the Hebrew : De Dis Syr. ibid. cap. ii. p. 10. The genealogy 
of the different dialects spoken in those countries is accurately 
given in Fessler, ubi supr. p. 16. and deduced from the 
Assyrian, With respect to the Persian, it must be observed, 
that the preceding ol^rvations are properly applicable to the 
Pehivi, or Pahlavi; which bears the most striking affinity to the 

B 2 



4 THE ASSVKIAN EXPECTATrON'S 

vailed in tlieir religion.** After the Assyrian do- 
minions had attained their fullest extent, and the 
monarchy had arrived at maturity, the natives ac- 
knowledged one object of religious worship, whom 
they termed Bel or Baal -J under which title it is 
not to be supposed, they meant the Supreme 
Being," but one of their deified ancestors.'' 

As a subject intimately connected with the ob- 
ject of our inquiry, and which conveys some proof 
of the fidelity with which this people retained their 
paternal traditions, the accounts which they have 
transmitted of the Deluge particularly commend 
themselves to our notice. In the few fragments of 
the history of the nations bearing the Assyrian 
namCj which have descended to our times,^" none 

Chaldee, and other dialects of the Semitic ; as the reader may 
be coDYinced, who inspects the vocabulary published by M. 
Anquetil du Perron, in his tramilatiun ot the Zendavestii 
Tom. II. 

^ Stanley, noticing the vicinity and direct communication 
between the oatjona bordering on Arabia, observes that " this 
vicinity created so close an intercourse between the neighbouring 
nations, that the Chaldee discipline, thus propagated Ikrmigk 
Mesopotamia, Assyria and Sgria, thence passed to (Ae Pergians, 
and so reached the Arabians." Hist. Philoa. Orient. Lib. 111. 
Pro<Bm. p. 301. ed. Cleric. He remarks, in continuation, that 
the vicinity not merely of situation, but affinity in religion and 

, opinima was so cloGe, that it imposed upon Pliny, who con> 

. founds tbose diiFerent nations with one another. 

1 Vid. Seld. ubi supr. Syntag. II. cap, i. Voss. de Idolatr. 

. lib. I. cap. xxiv. 

8 Seld. ubi supr. p. 229. " Voss. ubi supr. p. D3. 

1° Abydenus, Betosus, Nicholas Damascenuii, Hieronymus 
JEgyptius, Alexander Polybistor, &c. have given particular 
accounts of the deluge, which have been preaenedby Josephus, 
KusebiuB, Cyril of Alexandria, and may be seen collected in 
Bochart, Geogr. ^acr. Lib. I. cap iii. The testimony of these 
writers is rendered additionally important, from the considera- 
tion of their having been bom or naturalized in the countries of 

. which they compiled particular histories. The history of As- 
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'equal, in importance and interest, the accounts 
■which have been transmitted of that gT'eat convul- 
■^sion of nature, the survivors of whicli settled on 
*the borders of the country, which became the seat 
cf the Assyrian dominion. The records of the 
'Hebrews, who, as Chaldees by descent, were a 
branch of the Assyrian stock, contain the most 
consistent and circumstantial description of that 
•%reat catastrophe. Difterences are indeed observed 
. to exist between their accounts and the details of the 
. native Assyrians ;" but as they are of a trivial na- 
ture, they detract nothing from the weight of their 
'consyiiring testimony, while they tend to prove, 
'that it has not been copied from a common original. 

■ Thus, while the Assyrians difler from the Hebrews, 
. in the name of the personage who escaped the fury 

of the element in which the world perished ; they 
.perfectly coincide with them, in detailing the mode 
'and circumstances of his preservation. They mu- 

■ tually represent him as having been enclosed in 

■ an Ark, which settled on a mountain near the con- 
i ■fines of the Assyrian Empire. The coincidence in 

«ifrta was writlcn by Abydenua, wliose couatry is not known ; 
that of Chaldea by BeroauH, a BabylunitiD, and piieat of Bel 
or Baal. Nicholas Damasceuus treated of the affairs of iS^rin, 
and was a native of its capital, Damascus ; and Hieroiiymus 
^^ptius compiled the history of PJuEnicia, of which province 
sod Syria he was governor, under Antiochus Soter. Besides 
the accounts of the delui^e preserved by these historians, by 
Mnaseas and Alexander Polyliistor, who in his general history 
treated particularly of Syria ; Lucian of Samosata has given 
a orcumatantial account of that great catastrophe, in his tract 
,"00 the Syrian Goddess," at the commencement of which he ' 

styles himself an, Assyrian. In a word, Josephus has sum- 
marily observed , that " of the deluge and ark, all'who have i 
wriltca Barbaric histories have made mention ;" Antiq. Jud. I 
Lib. T. cap. iv. I 
■1 Via. Joseph, ubl supr. et Beros et Abyden. fragment. | 

Iapud Euseb, Pru'p. £v. Lib, IX, cap. xi, xii. \ 

■ J 



6 THE ASSYRIAN EXPECTATIONS 

their respective narratives extends even to minute 
circumstances ; as they respectively relate, that 
birds were liberated from the drifted vessel, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far the flood had 
abated. 

In one respect the ethnic accounts are possessed 
of an interest, of which the sacred narrative is des- 
titute. They enable us to ascertain the place where 
the Ark rested, when the deluge had decreased ; and 
assure us, that some remains of it were preserved, 
to a late period, on one of the mountains ot Armenia, 
where, they agree in stating, it finally settled. 
The Chaldee historian, Berosus, to whose authority 
implicit credit seems due, on a subject relating to 
Chaldee traditions, specifies the Cordysean moun- 
tains ; whichrange to the north east of Mesopotanjia, 
and consequently agree in situation with the Ararat 
of Scripture, which is placed to the east of Shinar. 
And in this statement he is fully borne out by the 
Chaldee paraphrast of the Hebrew accounts, who 
renders Ararat by the term Cardu, which ap- 
proaches as nearly as the idiom ofthe Chaldee will 
admit to the term used in the Greek text, by 
Berosus. As, in his account, the historian de- 
scends to particulars which prove, that in his times 
all curiosity, respecting the place where the remains 
of the Ark existed, was not wholly extinct : when 
we consider the opportunities which he possessed, 
of obtaining the best information on the subject, it 
seems to render his testimony definitive, in decid- 
ing the question. He mentions it, as the current 
belief, that'-"apartof the Ark still remained on the 
Cordysean mountains, from which the bitumen was 
brought away, and worn as an amulet. " 

'* Beroe. apudJoseph. et Euaeb. ubisupr. n." A/yirai ii kJ to 
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When the source from which this testimony is 
derived is duly estimated, little attention will be 
due to the conjectures of some modem inquirers 
into the subject, who, misled by vague etymologi- 
cal similarities, follow a comparatively late writer," 

^' This opinion, which was first advanced by St. Jerome^ 
seems to hare obts^ined credit from the equivocal meanings of 
the term Armenia ; where it is universally agreed the ark rested . 
after the deluge. It is conceived likewise to derive support 
from a silly etymological affinity between the term Armenia 
and Har Mmni which we are told means nwuiU MimUy an* 
<^inio9 which is. grafted op the account of NiQl]y)^as Damaa- 
cenus, ap. Joseph, et Euseb. ubi supr. '£r(y vwlf rw hLmvaSei, 

fiSycu S|K)$ nova, mv A^/xi)v»av, Ba^K Xfyojxcvov, tU o voAXh; avyi^vyiila^ 

ivi rS xeerqatKucfAS, ^oyof c%f( ff-cpt^^^vat. ' In these words, some' 
learned inquirers have discovered ''the high mountam Barii,' 
in the provmce of Minyas, in Armenia,'* See Ant^ V^iv. Hu^: 
tory. B. I. ch. L Vol. I. p. 322. But as the word Bs^riif is in- 
terpreted by the antients — an ark, and as, according to Ihe re- 
presentation of the Syriac hlstorian,''accounts have represented 
some as having been saved in ^e deluge, by entering into it,'' 
and not by flying to a mountain ; it seenM to have been the 
author's inteaition to, express a very differeiit meaning from t)^^ 
ascribed to him, in this passage; which was extracted by 
perscms, who were most probiEibly unacquainted with the mean- 
ing of llie oriental term, and accor^ngly mistoc^L it for the name 
oi a mountain. In a sentence which, is pnwed, by its &lse or' 
imperfect sepse, to be garbled and disjoii|tf4> I tun incUfied tA. 
believe, that «Xerov, which B^rosus applies to the ark, has slipped 
out of tbe text, or that it has been supplanted by waXX^;, which 
manifestly introduces ainrong sense into the passage. It is at 
least obvious, that, in the preceding attempt to supersede the^ 
Ohaldee traditions, by eWmolog^ and ccmjeqtujre, ike term 
Armenia is taken in a ^Lerely modem sense ; tiiat it w^ to Syri^ , 
and Mesopotamia, which is overlooked by the Gordyaean 
mountains, the Orientalists gave the name of Aram : and that 
the Greeks, through whose corrupted orthography we receive 
the term Armemay have acknowledged th^ word to be synony- 
mous witii ^fria, Vid. Seld. ubi supr. Prolegom. p. 2. la 
support of the latter assertion, we may quote the authority of 
Strabo, who observes in his first book, rhq ya^ if* viau» ^v^^c 

When the word b taken in tins sense, it at once id^itifies the 
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in identifying the Ararat of Scripture witha moun- 
tain of modern Armenia, nearly three liundred miles 
to the north of the site ascribed to it in the Clialdee 
traditions. As a counterpoise to the authority of 
this writer, I shall set off the testimony of one of his 
contemporaries, whose means of information were 
perhaps equal, if not superior, as he was born of 
Jewish parents, and possessed some knowledge of- 
at least one of the oriental dialects, and as he visited 
the East, through motives of pious curiosity. " Af- 
ter the deluge, " he declares, " Noah's Ark, having 
settled in the mountains of Ararat, between the ■ 
Armenians and Cordyaeans, rested on a mountain 
called Lubar.".". ..." Even to our own times, " he 
elsewhere observes, " the remains of the Ark are 
shown, in the country of the Cordyaeans " " 

In these mountains, which were generally known 
to the Greeks under the name of the Gordyieans, 
and which range through Curdistan, on the north- 
eastern side of the Tigris, the nursery must be. 
sought of that race, from which tlie Asiatic conti- 
nent received its population. The elevated site of 
this region, which appears from the course of the 
great rivers that flow from it, must have facilitated 
the recovery of the soil from the effects of the De- 
luge ; the waters of which freely discharged tliem- 
selves through the channels of those great rivers, 
leaving the adjacent plains of Mesopotamia in a 
fitter state to receive the new settlers. One branch 
of this race, inheriting the name of Assyrians, from 
their progenitor Assur, passed from those plains, 

Armenia of Nicholas Damascenus and the Oriental historians, 
who have mentioned the deluge ; and proves it to have laiu 
nearer to Mesopotamia, than the modem province termed Ar- 



' Epiphan. adv, Hscr. Lib. I. cap. i. p. 5, 
> Id. ibid. Hser. xviii. p. 39. c. 
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OF A GREAT DELIVERER. 9 

to the banks of the Tigris, within a short period 
after the deluge :^^ and, as appears, from the 
joint testimony of Jewish and Ethnic historians, 
there kid the foundation of Ninus or Nineveh, 
which became the metropolis of an empire,^^ that 
ultimately extended itself from the mountains of 
Curdistan, to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

. IS The accounts of Justin, following Tragus Pompeius, of Di- 
odorus Siculus, following Ctesias, of Callisthenes, professedly 
copying the Babylonian archives, of Velleius Paterculus &c. 
when' cbmparatively viewed, ascribe the Assyrian Empire a 
fomidaiwH, about sixty years subsequent to the deluge. Vid. 
HeiviQ. Theat« Hist., et Chron. p. 5. This statement, as its 
author observes, ibid. ". perfectly agrees with Scripture, and the 
Babylonian sera :" for, as appears from a computation founded 
on die age of the Patriarchs, ** at the same time happened the 
birth of Peleg, the dispersion of mankind, the confusion of 
tongues, and the building of the tower of Babel." Nor is this 
statement at all at variance with the testimony of Herodotus, 
(Lib. 1. cap. xcv. xcvi.) by which Abp. Usher and his foUowiers 
seem to have been misled, (Annal.p. 43.) in placing the begin- 
nmg of the Assyrian Empire, nearly one thousand years later. 
If yre distinguish between the foundation of this empire, and 
thfi eatablishiKient of its rulers in the government of Upper Asia, 
of which alone the Greek historian speaks, in ascribing 520 
years to their dominion, the apparent contradiction, by which 
the chrdnologists have been misled, directly vanishes. 

.^V The substance of the Hebrew accounts of the foundation 
of the Assyrian empire, and of the first inhabitants of the coun- 
tries whicfaL constituted the Assyrian dominions, is given by St. 
Jerome : Qusest. in Gen. Tom. III. p. 455. b. " From this 
land," he declares, speaking of Shinar, " commenced the em- 
pire -of the Assyrians, who after the name of Ninus, the son of 
BeluSj founded, the great city of Ninus, which the Hebrews call 
Njneveh . • . ,r . . The sons of Shem were Elam, Asshur, Ar- 
phaxad, Lud and Aram. These occupy that part of Asia, 
which extends from the river Euphrates to the Indian Ocean. 
From Elam d^cended the Elamites, the first inhabitants of 
Persia. Of Asshur it has been already said, that he founded 
the city of Ninus. From Arphaxad descended the Chaldeans ; 
from Lud the Lydians, and from Aram the Syrians, whose 
capital was Damascus." 

C 
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To the inhabitants of this tract the tradition of 
the deluge was a subject not merely interesting on 
account of its nature and magnitude, or the many 
local associations with which it was connected. 
It was regarded by them not merely as a consum- 
mation from which their ancestors had been pre- 
serycd, but as the earnest of a judgment which 
was reserved for their posterity. A tradition was 
preserved among them, which prevailed universally 
through the East, and was thence as widely dis- 
seminated in the West, that the earth, which had 
been given up to the violence of one element, 
would be resigned to the fury of another ; and as it 
had been overwhehned by a Deluge, it would be 
wasted by a Conflagration," It was, however, 
believed, that the force of neither element would 
effect the total destruction of the universe, but 
would operate, as a purification, upon the race of 
men, and the frame of nature.'^ On this tmdi- 

'8 The learned author of ' ' the Sacred Theory of the Earth," 
Book III. ch. ii. haviog shown, that the belief of a general 
Deluge and CoaflagratioD prevailed amoog the Greeks, Egyp- 
tiuns, Persians, Phtenicians, Arabians and Indians, observes 
in coiitjnuation : " And not only the Eastern BoTbariam, bvt 
the Northern and Western also had the doctrine of a Coaflagra- 
tion amongst them. T/ie Scythians, in their dispute with the 
^'gyptiana about antiquity,, argue upon both suppositions of 
Jire and irater destrot/inff the last world and beginning thU. 
And in the West, the Cellt, the most antient people there, had 
tile same tradition ; for the Druids, who were their priests and 
pUilosophers, derived it not from the Greeks, but of the old race 
of wise men, that had their learning traditionally, and as it 
were, keredilary from ike first agei. These, as Strabo tells us, 
gave the wojid a kind of immortality by repeated renovations ; 
and the principle that destroyed it was always fire and water. 

'3 Id. ibid, ch, iii. p. 19. " The philosophers have always 
spoken of fire and water, those two unruly elements as the only 

causes that can destroy the world, and work our ruin But 

as thry make those two the destroying elements, so they aUo 
make them the purifying elements. And accordingly in their 
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OF A GREAT DELIVERER* 11 

tionary belief, the universal prevalence of which, 
among the most ancient nations, has been conceived 
to prove it coeval with the Deluge,^ was founded 
the expectation of a Great Deliverer, at whose ap- 
pearance the earth would be restored to that 
paradisaical beauty and happiness, in which it had 
first proceeded from the hand of its Creator. 

How this belief has originated, of which it has 
been observed, as far as it involves the tenet of a De- 
luge and Conflagration,^^ "that having run through 
all ages and nations, it is by the joint consent of 
the prophets and apostles adopted into the Chris- 
tian faith," will be matter of separate consider- 
ation. O ur present concern is with the traditions of 
the expected Deliverer, which, as impressed by 
no such powerful associations as attended the re- 
membrance of the Deluge, were more liable to be 
weakened by time, or superseded by fiction. In 
order to separate this tenet, from amid the mass of 
error with which it is blended, it will be expedient 
to prosecute our views, a little further, into the 
Oriental superstitions ; directing our attention, in 
the first place, to that part of the Assyrian realms, 
which was the nursery of the Assyrian nation. 

In those mountains, which have been mentioned 
as offering the first landing-place to the small 
remnant of mankind, which escaped from the deluge, 

lustrations, or their rites and ceremonies for purging sin, fire 
and water were chiefly made use of both amongst the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and Barbarians. And when these elements 
over-run the world, it is not, they say, for a final destruction of 
it, but to purge mankind and nature Jrom their impurities" 

^ Burnet, loc. cit. p. 29. " We have pursued the doctrinie 
high enou^, without the help of antediluvain antiquities, 
namely to the earliest people, and the first appearances of wis- 
dom after the flood. So that I think we may justly look upon 
it as the doctrine of Noah, and of his immediate ]^sterity.'* 
. « Id. ibid. p. 35. 

C 2 
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a sect has existed to a very late period, generally 
known under the name of Sabaists, to the oriental- 
ists," who account their religion the most ancient 
in the world .^^ Of this sect, the writer who has 
investigated their history with most cure observes, 
""that most Sabaists trace their religion to the 
antediluvian patriarch Seth, whom they call Sheit 
magnifying * the bookof Setli' the prophet of God." 
""These" he elsewhere remarks, "are some ofthe 
inhabitants of MountLibanus and Curdistan, which 
seek a high original for their vile religion; some 
tracing it to Noah, some to Enoch, and some to the 
patriarch Seth. This wretched religion," he pro- 
ceeds"which, as contained in 'the Book of Seth,' 
we therefore call the Sethite, is cultivated at the 
present day in Libanus and Curdistan, by various 
tribes of Curds, as the Druses, the Assassins, the 
Kalbians, or Canicularians, (for a dog is called 

** The Sabaists are descriLed, after Maimonides Mor. Ne- 
Toeh. P. Ill.cap. xxis. KSK. by Hyde, Hist, Belig. Vet. Pers. 
cap. iii. et Append, p. 491. aJ. 515. Spenc. de Leg. Hebra;. Lib. 
II. cap i. se([. Stani, Vhilosoph. Orien. Lib. III. Pocock, not. 
in Spec. Hist. Arab. Hotting. Hist. Orient. Lib. I. cap, viii. 

" Ibn Hazm.apud Jlyde, Hist. p. 128. 

" Hyd. Hist, loc cit. p. 127. " Plurimi antcm Sabaitic 
Iteligioncn) suam alicjuanto altius petunt a PatTiarchaantedilu- 
viano Seth, gvem vocant i-ll^*;; Sheit, magnifacientes tb> 
/Hi jyjj dUAii I — i;^ Siohnpk Sheit Nebiullah, (sic enim 
Bonai'i't) ' Libium Sheit Prophet-^ Dei." 

" Id. A ppend. loc. cit. " Isli aunt ex hodiernis Montis Libani 
et CuTtliitanim incolis, qui pesaimse suee religionia orignem, 
alte petuut; aliqui a Noach, alii ab anledHuviano Patriarcka 
Enoch, et qiioque a Setk. Hiaeram istam religionem contentam 
in libro ditto <■ '' ■.■>,■" <_J>^ Sohvpk Sheit (<|uain ergo Se- 
thicam vocamus) hodie colunt in Libano et Curdistan varim 
Cwdomm Geates, uli dicii Ddrzii, lit (^j^^^^^ Homicidii, et 
c .f *XKalbit seu Calbii, i. e. Canicuarii (ham KalbscuCalb 
esT. Caais) ab aliis sic dicli, quia IVigFum Canem colunt quod 
idem in Cardulin seu GordyoM Mtaitibua faciunl illi Curdi 
qui vocantur i^^fi Yezidi seu Vezid*i." 
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italb or Calb) : so named by others, because they 
worship the Black Dog : as those Curds do, in 
Curdistan or the Gordyaean Mountains, who are 
tei-med Yezids, or Yezideans. " 

Of these names, which have been chiefly applied, 
in derision, by the Mohammedans, it is of little im- 
portance to ascertain the original.^ To the name of 
Sheit, or Sethite, they seem to be exclusively at- 
tached ; as derived from the prophet whom they hold 
to be the founder of their religion. But they do not 
wholly reject the title of Yezid ; under which name, 
they acknowledge the divine author of Christianity,*^ 
for whom they retain a veneration, since the efforts 
of the Capuchins to convert them.^ The name of 
Sabian they profess to derive from Sabi the son of 
Idris ;^ the latter being the name under which 
Enoch is known in the East ; a person whom the 
Sabians are ambitious of including among the 

^ On this subject, it may be however observed, that the 
name Druses, the use of which seems confined to the Europeans, 
is applied to certain tribes of this sect settled in Mount Libanus. 
Dr. Hyde observes of them, ** these DurCises were formerly in 
Mount Libanus, before the times of Herodotus, by whom they are 
called AtiPticiaToi, and were enrolled by the antient Persian 
Kings in their armies." After bearing testimony to their bra- 
very, he declares that they are still prized as soldiers, and pre- 
ferred by the Turks to be Janisaries. It appears from what 
he subsequently states, that the Franks under Godfrey of 
Bouillon maintained a friendly intercourse with them^ and em- 
ployed their services against the Saracens. And from thence 
originated an opinion, that they were originally Christians, who 
came to Palestine under a leader named De Dreux, from 
whom they acquired the name of Druses. The name Kalbii^ 
I am inclined to believe, for reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, has originated from the veneration paid by them to^e 
star Sirius, which was called by the Egyptians Seth, or Sothis, 

but is termed by the Arabs r>^^' <-— aK' Kalb acber : Canis Ma- 
jor, the Great Dog. vid. Hyd. Comment, in Ulug Beigh. p. 50. 

«7 Hyd. loc. cit. p. 620. ^ Id. ibid. p. 622. 

^ Ibn Shahna ap. Hyde Hist p. 128. 
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i.early professors, or original founders, of tlieir reli- 

[igion- 

In the peculiar creed of this extraordinary sect, 
I one tenet is remarkable, as exacting a veneration 
f for their founder, whom they do not merely regard 
I with the reverence due to a prophet.™ The volume 
"which they religiously follow as their sacred code, 
I they not only ascribe to him, as its author,'' but, 
; in some inner recess of their houses, they retain 
j his image, for the purposes of religious worship ; 
which none of their domestics can reveal to a 
; stranger, without endangering his life, as the be- 
■ trayer of a mystery not to be divulged.'' This 
I dread of a disclosure naay be partly resolved into an 
['iUpprehension of Mohammedan persecution; the 
L (professsors of Islamism being bound by their faith 
■to extirpate idolatry: but as it is equally expressed 
towards strangers, from whose intolerance nothing 
is to be feared, it rather resolves itself into a super- 
stitious dread of profaning a mystery, by making it 
pubhc. Another tenet of this sect, which is equally 
remarkable, respects the light in which they view 
the Supreme Being, who is not regarded in their 
religion as an object of adoration : they indeed 

'" Hyde, ibid. p. 127. " Et (juidam Sabaitee, seu Sabii, in 
Monte Libano et alibi, dictum Prophetam sunm ita ventfrantur, 
etiam hodie, ut jifir Fum jnrare plua sit qnam per Deum jurasae ; 
nam (quod ab tncolia didici,) si aliquis ex istis juraverit tibi 
Wall&h, per Deura, viz potes ei credere, at si Washeit, perSeth, 
ttim tuto potes ei credere." Vide infra, n. '*. 

*' Vide supra p. 12. n. «* 

^ Hyde, Appeud. uti supra, " Isti populi in intimo domus, 
Bive penu, tanquam in Larario, habent quisque suum Penatem, 
Laretnve, (tjuem colvnt,) qui videtur Palrutrclim Seth imago 
ceu sl&tua ; quia is fuit primus eorum in religione antistc^, cujus 
nomine possident supra m«moratum librum : quem una cutn 
Lare adeo claro habent inter solos suos, ut quicumquc eorum 
peiegrioo mooatiavoiit mox a siii^ ttucidetur," &c. 
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recognize him as the Most High, but acknowledge 
his supremacy by no act of religious wroship. " 
But of the tenets of this extraordinary sect, perha^ 
the most remarkable are those which regulate their 
belief towards the Author of evil ; and which have 
obtained them the appellation of Satanites, both 
among Mohammedans and Christians. They term 
him master and teacher, and regard him with more 
than superstitious dread; with a religious awe» 
approaching to veneration.** Vhey feel a repug-* 
nance at pronouncing his name ; and by no threat 
or violence can they be prevailed upon, to utter a 
curse against him. The practise of venting im- 
precations against any of the creatures of God is 
indeed regarded by them witli peculiar abhorrence.*^ 
As another peculiarity of their creed it may be ob- 
served, that they do not reject the doctrine of 
transmigration ; as a necessary consequence of 
which, they disbelieve in a resurrection p the soul 
which has deserted one body being conceived by 

33 Id. ibid. ** Ptttant Deum esse ^, non quidem Ali^ sed 
AU9 seu Excehumy cujus existentiam agnoscunt, sed evm non 
adorant" &c. 

34 Id ibid. ** Quidvis nigrum multum sestimantur, propter 
colorem (ut creditur) Dudndi, quern venerantur, et qui ab istis 

vacatur SXmA Ustdd, i, e. Magister^ • • • At omneshujusgentis 

homines a Mohamedanis et Christianis yocantur ^_^\lajum 
Sheitani i. e. Sataniciy Dtabolici, quia profitentur Satitnam esse 

suum »ju PyVy seu ^vaj& Sheichy t. e. Doctorem suunC* &c 
3^ IdV ibid. Nolunt* quidem libenter nommare Diabolvm; 
qui ergo potius per peripnrasin vocatur • Pavo Angelus' : vel 
* Is quern n6stis;' vel, 'N6stis quis sit;' vel, * lUe cui stulti et 
ignorantes maledicant." Id. ibid. '* Nulla vi adacti maledicant 
JHabclo: adeo ut aliqui ex iis excoriationem passu sunt potiUs 
quam tale quid facerent. Nam (inquiunt) non possumus^ 
salv^ conscienti^, maledicere alicui creatune, quae est Dei 
Creatoris^ &c. 

3^ Vid. eund. ibid. p. 52 L. Ibid. p. 511. Hi negant re- 
fiiTFectionem &c. 
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them to seek a habitation in another, and not to 
await the resuscitation of thatwhichit has deserted. 
To these tenets they add some nocturnal mysteries, 
which are celebrated at the opening of the new 
year. But these orgies are of a nature so shame- 
lessly abandoned, that I shall be excused, for 
abstaining from drawing aside the veil by which 
they are concealed, from one part of my readers ; 
while they remain committed to a languaf(e, which 
it less revolts against feeling, to transcribe than to 
interpret." 

In every lineamentof this description we at once 
recognise the features of a sect, which is known 
throughout the East, under the title of Sabians, and 
is minutely described by the Persian and Arabic 
writers, who antedate its antiquity to the times of 
Abraham.'® Equally distinguished by their vene- 
ration of the patriarch Seth, they profess to take a 
book, which they assert to be his composition, as 

*'' Id. ibid. p. 517. " Istse omnes Libani et GordytE<e Genteg 
habent anDuatim Bacchanal ium suonini festum Doclumum in 
Calendis Januani, de quo ritu me certiorem fecit amicus noster, 
cui nomen Andt£as Pharab, natione Syrus Ladikiensis, cujus 
socius atiquis ei nairavit, se aliquando dictis Bacchanalibvs 
clam interfuissc, (quod kpidum) quaodo post respertiuani 
commessationem et compotationem TiroTum et ftEminarum, tu- 
minibus omnibus estlnctis, in illicitam venerem promiscue rue- 
bant omnes. Dictua socius antea conauecta virgine, qute juxta 
vetulam considebat, animum ei intendebat. Quando itaqiie 
extinguerentur lucerne, ille In t«nebris sescius in utram hanim 
inciderat, palpitaudo, malo fatn, incidit in retulam : et ut cer- 
tior fieret, digito explorabat Uliua os, an esset edentula. Quo 
facto, vetula ilia statim exclamabat, Gartb, Garib, i. e. Pere- 
grinus, Peregrinus, Peregrinus I Ille autem mox evasit pro vita 
sua. Hsec itaque illorum solemnia sacra sunt prophana tene- 
brarum opera." 

" See tile testimony of those writers, collected in the valu- 
able work of Dr. Hyde, cap. v. particularly the extracts from 
the "Pharlngh Gihanghiri," ib. p. 124. and Ibn Shahna, ib. 
p. 128. compare also Abulfeda, cited by Pococke,loc.cit, p. 145. 
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the sacred code of their religion. In one respect 
only do the ancient Sabaists appear to have been 
distinguished from the modern Sheits ; they pos- 
sessed a knowledge of astrology, professedly adopt- 
ed from the Chaldeans/^ though derived by some 
of them from their prophet ; which the ignorance 
attendant on extreme poverty has wholly extin- 
guished in the mountains of Curdistan, if it ever 
found its way among the wretched inhabitants. 
The strong cast which the ancient Sabaism took 
from astrology constituted its most prominent cha- 
racter. From hence it derived most of its rites 
and festivals^ and many magical practices, which 
have become wholly extinct ; if they ever reach- 
ed the modern Sethites. It was obviously from 
hence also, that they assigned the stars that in- 
fluence over sublunary affairs, which first super- 
seded the providence of the Deity, and was then 
believed inconsistent with his nature, as too exalt- 
ed to descend to the concerns of this lower world. 
And a direct consequence of this tenet was, that 
they ceased to offer him religious worship ; trans- 
ferring their adoration to those luminous bodies, by 
which they believed the course of earthly affairs 
to be governed, and whom they constituted medi- 
ators between themselves and the Creator.^ 

These accounts, by native Persian and Arabian 
writers, are not the only sources from whence infor- 
mation may be obtained, respecting this ancient 
superstition. In carrying up our researches high- 
er, it appears, that they were not unknown to the 
primitive ages of Christianity. The learned writer 
who has been quoted, as fixing the resting place of 

^9 Pharkngh Gihan. ibid. Abul-Pharaj. Hist. Dynast. D. 
ix. p. 281. 

^ Pharkngh Gihan. ibid. Sharastani ap. Pococke, loc. cit. p. 
144w 
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I the Ark, in the mountains of Curdistan, in his ela- 
\ borate work on the ancient heresies, includes under 
that title, not merely the apostates from revela- 
tion, but the votarists of superstition. In his ac- 
count of some sects, that were not wholly extinct 
in his own age, he describes three in connexion," 
who differed from the Sheits or Sabaists, in little 
more than that they incorporated in their heredita- 
ry superstitions some of tiie peculiar tenets of the 
Christians. To one of these sects he gives the title 
of Sethians,"" by which name, it has been already 
observed, the ancient Sabaists were ambitious of 
being distinguished . With them he couples a sect, 
which assumed to themselves the name of Cain- 
ites;" by which title it will be soon rendered appa- 
rent, every branch of these superstitions, which pro- 
ceeded from the same root, was properly desig- 
nated . To the account of both sects, he prefixes a 
description of a third, termed Ophites," or Serpen- 
tarians, from the veneration in which they held the 
serpent ; ia whose form, the tempter had seduced 
the first pair, under a promise that they should be- 
come enlightened and immortal. 

Though the accounts transmitted to us, by the 
writer who has described these sects, are succinct 
and cursory, and have been drawn up with no view 
to the similarity subsisting between them and the 
Sabaists ; they exhibit a coincidence between the 
ancient and modern sects, not merely in accidental 
points, but in fundamental principles, which evin- 
ces some relationship, or descent from a common 
original. In the color of their opinions about Sa- 
tan and Seth, (not to speak of the Supreme God, 
on this occasion,) scarcely a shade of difference is 

*' Epiphan. ubi aupr. Tom. I. p. 267. d. seq. 

•• Fa. ibid. liar. xxxLs. p. 284. 

" Id. ibid, xssviii. p. 276. " Id. ibid, xxivii. p. 267. 
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discernible between them. . And unless it be 
granted that the ancient Sethites were more solici- 
tous about appearances, than their companions in 
error,*^ there is but too much cause to impute to 
them, in common with the Sheits, an indulgence in 
those abominable mysteries,*^ which have fixed on 
this sect the brand of infamy. 

The accounts of those ancient sects, however cu- 
rious in themselves, are principally valuable, for the 
light which they reflect on the opinions and prac- 
tices of the modern heretics. By what gradati- 
ons of error the Supreme Being came to be super- 
seded, in the religious system of these apostates 
from his worship, even by the most degraded and 
depraved of his creatures, has been already stated ; 
and is indeed sufficiently obvious, in every shape 
in which they braved appearance, or eluded detec- 
tion. But of the paradox, how Seth and Satan 
became elevated to the rank, which they acquired 
in their theology, we might have in vain sought 
the solution, had it not presented itself, in the dis- 
closure of tiieir private opinions. In the delusive 
hopes, under which the original pair had been se- 
duced, a promise had been conveyed, that "they 
should be as Gods, knowing good and evil." This 
promise these heretics appear to have regarded, as 
in some measure fulfilled in their descendants.*'^ 
The Sethites, still paying an outward homage to 
righteousness, imputed every virtue in its pleni- 
tude to Seth,^ whom they chose as their patron. 
But the Cainites discovering a fuller measure of 
the virtues of the seducer, in Cain,*^ deemed him 

^ Conf. ibid, xxxix. p. 284. c. xxxvii. p. 276. b. 
^ Conf. ib. xxxvii. p. 268. a. xxxviii. p. 277. b. xxv. p. 77*. 
€. xxvi. p. 86. a. b. 

*7 Id. loc. cit. p. 268. b. « Id. ibid. p. 284. b. 

^ Id. ibid. p. 276. b. 
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worthy of greater lionor, in proportion to his high=- 

er endowments. While the Ophites, carrying these 

I principles to their necessary extent, considered the 

author of the endowment, as entitled to the largest 

[ share of their veneration.™ They accordingly re- 

L Vered the tempter, as having imparted knowledge 

to mankind ;^' and particularly as having revealed 

to the roan and woman, the whole knowledge of 

fte higher Mysteries.*- 

When the preceding accounts are considered in 
Connexion with the facts recorded in the only early 
history of mankind which carries vrith it the air of 
veracity; the conviction seems irresistible, that 
the converts of these opinions, having debased re- 
ligion into practical impurity, sought some pallia- 
tive or justification, in the example of their first 
progenitors. Their common parent had yielded to 
the allurements of the woman, who had fallen by 
the seduction of the serpent. Inheriting the frailty 
of their nature, if not influenced by their example, 
the sons of Seth were captivated bythe beauty, and 
corrupted by the allurements, of the daughters of 
C'ain.*^ In claiming an alliance to their ancestors 

»" Id. ibid. p. 270. b. ■■" Id. ibid. p. 274. d. 

^^ Id. ibid. p. 272. a.'Etnuri H i iipit i^ yiZQ't h'j*", iitia^i 

^^ The learned and indefatigable Brucker, reniarking on the 
similarity of pursuits, subsisting between the families of Seth 
and Cain, and their posterity, observes. Hist. Philos. Lib. I. 
cap.i. §Tii. that "the history of the world, by the sacred histo- 
rian, attests that the descendants of Seth, were prone to prera 
in the footsteps of the Cainites, in relaxing the reins to desire, 
and in abusing theirtalents to bad arts: but on what acconni 
tliey resigned themselves to the dominion of pleasure and 
Cfunlty cannot be easily said." Of this difficulty, it would 
however appear, that we are furnished with a solution, from the 
same authority; Gen. vi. 2. 4. "The sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, that they icerefair, and they took them wives 
of all wliich they desired . , . . ami the sons of God came in uoto 
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of either sex, rfie qualities inherited in the mater- 
nal line entitled tiiem to the appellation of Cain* 
ites^ and some of them felt no scruples in avowing 
such to be their descent, and even gloried in the 
title. But the virtues possessed in the paternal 
line conferred a splendor on the name of Sethite^ 
which rendered it the favorite title, and that which 
was most generally affected, even among those by 
whose practices it was dishonored. The name of 
Ophite, or Serpentarian, seems to have possessed 
so few attractions, as to render it difficult to con- 
<;eive, how it could have found partizans, even a- 
mong the depraved votarists of a religion, in which 
the author of evil was regarded with veneration. 
But to those who divest themselves of preposses- 
sions, thia paradox may find a solution. In the 
superstitions of the East, the serpent soon attained 
to divine honors;^ having been considered the 
common bene^tor of mankind, as the imparter 
of knowledge, and the revealer of mysteries.^ 
The orgies in which those superstitions not only 
indulged their votarists^ but which they inculcated 
as a part of tiieir worship^ as the^ were accommo* 
dated to the passions and propensities of mankind^ 
naturally gained among the multitude many pros- 

the dau^era of miea, and lliey bare cbydren to them, the 
isome became mij^ty men which were of old, men of renown.'' 

^ From the fragments of the Phoenician historian, Sanchoni- 
atho, we learn^, that the mystagogue ** Tiaut ascribed ditinity 
t6<libe Serpest^.in. which he was fdlowed by llie Phoenieiaas 
and !(^^ptiai]0/\ . • • and that '* by the former, he was termed 
Agathodaimififn," the Good Demon or Spirit, ** and by the lat^ 
ter, Cheph."^ Vid. Euseb. ubi supr. p. 40. d. 41. c. Ibe Phoe- 
nicians it should be remembered were a part of the Asiatic 
popnlalkHi inehided under the name of Assyrians^ or Syrians. 

^^ The Oj^tes asstgned this reason, for their worship of the 
serpenl; apod EpijphiaH. ibid. p. 271, d. h» rce^flmv $1 alriat (pd^l 
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[ elytes. In a system, so sadly perverted, that the 
I grossest sensualism had superseded the pure spi- 
I ritualism of religion, and in which to be depraved 
• was accounted to be religious, the boundaries of 
' virtue and vice were so confounded, that the au- 
1 thor of evil easily obtained an ascendency, and 
[ was atlength established in a supremacy. 

It may be considered an anticipation of the con- 
clusion, which these inquiries tend to establish, if 
they are here suspended to observe, that even at a 
■ period so remote from the source, as that to which 
they are as yet conducted, time had not wholly ob- 
literated the remembrance of the tradition which 
I it is the object of these researches to recover. As 
iar as the opinions of the Assyrians may be col- 
lected from the notions of the Sethites, who claim- 
ed an antiquity for their religion, not merely prior 
to the foundation of the earliest ecistem empire, 
but antecedent to the Deluge; they supply us 
with evidence, that, even from the first, the expec- 
tation of a Great Deliverer had prevailed among 
this antient people. While the Sethites acknow- 
I ledged the fulfilment of that expectation, in the 
coming of our Saviour ; they maintained, that his 
advent was but the reappearance of their prophet 
Seth, from whom he was descended, not in the 
course of natural generation, but in a miraculous 
and celestial manner."^ The mysterious obscurity 
with which they have expressed themselves, on 
this subject, renders it difficult to ascertain, how 
they supported this notion of personal indentity 
between our Lord and the patriarch. But as the 



M Epiphan. ibid. p. 280. 
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doctrine of transmigration was common to the 
Sethites with other Orientalists, and has been fre- 
quently employed in the East, to identify two per- 
sonages who appeared at different periods p it 
seems not unreasonable to conclude, that they be- 
lieved that soul had taken up its abode in our Lord, 
which had once animated the antediluvian patri- 
arch. 

These are obscurities, however, which are found 
to clear up, in proportion as our inquiries are car- 
ried back to an earlier period. And in the ages 
intervening between the times to which this in- 
vestigation has been hitherto conducted, and 
that in which the Assyrians existed as a nation, 
two epochs demand more particular attention ; as 
constitiiting the most remarkable eras in the his- 
tory of revelation. The great antiquity and wide 
diffusion of the Sabian superstition being admit- 
ted, it would create a strong presumption against 
the mode in which this investigation is prosecuted, 
and the conclusion which it tends to establish, if, 
at the remarkable epochs, distinguished by the 
promulgation of the Christian and Jewish religion, 
this superstition were left wholly unnoticed by 
the sacred writers. In the course of inquiry, how* 
ever, it will appear, that there is no ground for 
maintaining such an objection. In one of the ear- 
liest books of the Old Testament, the practices 
and opinions of the Sabaists are very plainly des- 
cribed; and I am wholly deceived, or they are 
mentioned in it, under the name of Sethites. And 
two of the inspired authors of the New Testament 

^ This principle, which has been successfully employed to 
account for the different Hermes, Zoroasters, &c, who have 
been supposed to exist at different periods, has been happily il- 
kistrated and applied, by M. de Guignes, Acad, dea Inscript. 
Tom. XXVI. p. 779. 
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have SO plainly indentitied a heresy, that existed 
in their o^vu times, with the adherents of that su- 
perstitioD, that tliey enable us to ascribe it an ori- 
gin, which is antecedent even to the Deluge. 

In the last of the Epistles inserted in the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures, some tacts of patriarchal history are 
recorded,''^ which have been conceived, by some 
of the commentators who have expounded them, 
to be derived from tradition, but supposed by 
others to be received by inspiration. The sa- 
cred writer, in declaiming against a heresy, which, 
even at that early period, infected the christian 
church, obviously resumes the subject of one of 
his inspired predecessors ;*^ frequently adopting 
his language,*" and in appearance referring to his 
authority.''^ The heretics, against which both these 
inspired writers direct the force of their eloquence, 
an early annalist, who has recounted some inci- 
ijents of antedeluvian history, principally extract- 
ed from apocryphal writings, has identified with 
the Calnites.^ And the notion of their identity is 
fully borne out, by the object and tenor of the 
arguments employed Ijy the apostles against them ; 
■which acquire greater clearness and strength, when 
understood in reference to certain opinions" ascri- 

*9 Jude 9, 14. 

M Vid. Clar. et Zeger. ad 2 Pet. ii. 11. The latter of these 
commentators describes (Ecu meniua, ashavinglieen of the same 
opinion. See also Syncel. Chronograph, p. 13. d. ed. Goar. 

» Vid. Wolf. Cur. Philolog. in ,lud. 6, 7, 0, 10, 12, 17, &c. 
. ^> Jude, ibid. 17. 8* Glycas, Ajmal. p. 120. ed. Par. 1660. 

*' The Caiiiites boasted their affinity not merely to Cain, but 
to Core and the Sodomites, and justified their nefarious practicea 
by the example of the fallen Angeh: vid. Epiphan. ubi supr. p, 
VJS. b. 277. ft' Such are the indentical insttuices from which 
Ae apostles deduce their examples of the divine vengeance, in 
ttieir declamations againstthe lieretics; see Jude, fi, 7, 11. 2 
Pet, ii. 4, 6. As a reference to the opinions of the heretics 
thus naturally accounts for the very peculiar mode of illustration 
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bed to this sect as well as practices imputed to 
them, in which they bore but too faithful a re- 
jsemblance both to the ancient Gnostics and mo- 
dem Sheits.^ The application of the same prin- 
ciple to some passages in the apostolical epistles, 
furnishes a satisfactory solution of some difficulties 
in them,^ on account of which they were for a long 

adopted by the sacred writers; it enables us to perceive tbe 
force of the arguments which they have employed against those 
offenders. "**!£ God," reasons St. Peter, "spared not the 
OHffeU that sinned, but cast them down to hell ^ • • • • " and turn- 
iagthe cities of Sodom and Gommrak ittto ashes, condenmed 
them with an overthrow, "shall he Rot " reserve the unjust unto 
tiie day of judgment, to be punished." 2 Pet. ib. 

^ Comp. Epiphan. ibid. p. 277 a. 272. a. 77. c. seq. 2 Pet. 
ibid. 10, 13, 14. Jude, 4, 7, 1.2, 19. Conf. supra, p. 16. n. ^. 

^ After all the learned pains employed by the commentators 
upon Jude, 6. 2 Pet. ii. 4. it is impossible to deny, that the 
most obtious and natural sense is that ascribed to these pas- 
sages, by Cappel and Jurieu, who interpret them by Gen. vi. 
2. underetood of the angels, instead of the sons of Seth: Vid. 
Wolf. Cur. in loc. If the Apostles are supposed to reason 
Oierelj on the concessions of the heretics, as deduced from their 
apocryphal works : their reasoning loses nothing of its force, 
while me apparent objection to those passages is removed. In 
favor of this view of their reasoning, it is to be observed, that the 
Gainites held dmilar notions respecting the angels ; whose as- 
sistaiice they invoked, and whose example they pleaded, in jus- 
tification of those enormities against which the inspired writers 
inveigh : vid. Epiphan. loc. cit. p. 277. a. d. And in those 
9pini<His, if not in those practices, they were followed by the 
Sethites: Id.ilHd.p. 284. c. As these heretics possessed many 
apocryphal works, relating to this early period of antediluvian 
history, (vid. Epiphan. ib.p. 286. c. 287. b.) a similarity in the 
phraseol<^ of Uie sacred writers which may be traced to the 
apocryphal.' book of Enoch,' justifies a supposition, that those 
writers have merely quoted this work, in opposing a heresy, by 
which it was assigned the authority of scripture. St. Peter 
fl{>eaks of the angels, as '' delivered into chains of darkness, to 
be reserved tmtojudgment ;" Ib. 4. St. Jude of their being " reser- 
ved in everlasting chains under darkness unto thejudgment of the 
fjte^t day :" ib. 6. The book of Enoch, declares, that *' the 
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time numbered among the disputed books of the 
Bacred Canon. 

It would be foreign from my purpose to pursue 

1 the parallel, mimitely or extensively, between the 
^estates described by the apostles, and the here- 
tics subsequently Jinown, under the title of Cain- 

1 ites and Sethians. The perfect identity between 
the sectaries existing in the apostolical age, and 
'the first apostates from the true religion, is appa- 

I rently admitted by St. Jude, in referring to a pro- 
phecy which he ascribes to Enoch, whom the 
Sethites numbered among the founders of their re- 
ligion. The apostle, having described, with the 
utmost strength of imagery and vigor of language, 
those miscreants, whose excesses, even in the age in 

I which he wrote brought obloquy upon the church ; 

I and, having previously reproached them, with 

' having " gone in the ivtiy of Cain, " denounces them 
jD a prediction of the patriarch, which he prefaces 

, with the following words ; " and Enoch also, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied to these, saying,*^ 

, torn archangels having made their report to God " of the exceas- 
committed by the watching angels, in their intercourse with 
, file daughters of men, " at his command they botind the princes 
1 of those transgressors, and threw them into an abyss, there to be 
jfeept to the dayofjiidgment.", ."Raphael having been ordered. 
[ Oaoind Azael, hand and foot, and to throw him into darknen. . 
f Being destined to the punishment of fire, on Ike day ofjvdgmtnt." 
I lip. Syncel. ubi supra p. 13. 

'^ The words of Jude, without any variation of the manu- 
[ scripts or versions, are as follows ; irjaif wniTi Ji kJ thIok ifiJopis 
I awo Aia/i 'ehu;^, >Lcyui, i^e. The dilficultv in these words is eva- 
qed in the Latin, English, Trench and Spanish versions, in the 
le manner; by rendering thtoh, by of: but in the Italian and 
■man, by rendering it, by such. It is however in vain to 
[ ^put«, that the proper rendering of the phrase is that which is 
L expressed in the Syriac, -V m\ . , . ..^i /l. and supported 
■ by Valla "prophesied to these." To "prophecy of" is ei- 
Jiiessed in Greek, by vfiipr^tCa with the preposition n-!|i, but to 
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behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his* 
saints^ to execute judgment," &c. Of these words 
it is to be observed, that the sacred writer, in 
thus ascribing a prophecy to Enoch, accommo- 
dates himself to the modes of thinking prevalent.; 
among the Sabaists, who professed that they re- 
tained the patriarchs' predictions in their apocry- 
phal books. And, in representing the antedi- 
luvian prophet, as addressing himself to his con- 
temporaries, he implicitly admits the high antiqui- 
ty which that sect ascribed to their religion, in. 
assigning it an origin previous to the deluge. 

In the correspondent epistle, in which these he- 
retics are mentioned, no express notice is indeed 
bestowed on any prophecy, professed to be derived 
from the patriarchs. It appears, however, not 
merely from the tacit allusions but the express 
declarations of the author, that the subject enga- 
ged some share of his attention. After apprising 
his readers, that " there were false prophets among 
the people,"®' he directly adduces an illustration, 
from the fallen angels,^ between which and a pas- 
sage in the apocryphal prophecy of Enoch a simi- 
larity has been traced that extends even to the lan- 

** prophecy to" by the same verb with the dative ; conf. Matt, 
xv. 7. xxvi. 68. The same distinction is observed in the Syriaa 
which in the former case uses Vv j but in the latter ^ ; as also 
in the Latin, which employs de, in the one case, but the dative 
in the other. Such being the obvious construction of the pas- 
sage before us, and a natural meaning, in such a construction, 
being assignable to it, to force the sense of the genitive on a 
dative, or to take a demonstrative pronoun in the sense of an 
indeterminate pronoun, is to offer an unwarrantable violence to 
the sacred text. Yet even this is justifiable, when compared 
with the course adopted by Grotius, towards this passage, who, 
from the single term t^ok> extracts the sense^ *^ ia quod illis est 
eventurum." 

^ 2 Pet. u. 1. 68 Ibid. 4. 

E 2 
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guage and imagery.^ If this similarity be suppo- 
sed to furnish too slender grounds for concluding 
tliat St. Peter has drawn from the same sources as 
St. Jude, who expressly quotes a prophecy of the 
patriarch ; they niay be possibly discovered in a 
previous declaration of the former apostle. In in- 
sisting on the evidence of prophecy, he assigns it 
a comparative force, ■which must be understood in 
reference to some traditionary predictions ; or we 
must sup[X)se him to maintain, that " the word of 
prophecy vi^as more sure " than " the voice which 
he heard," with the other apostles, when he was 
an eye-witness of the transfiguration J" 

"S SyncelluB, having given an extract from the apocryphal 
" book of £noch," part of vrhich has been aheady quoted supr. 
p. 25. n."' directly subjoins; Chronograph, p. 13. " these things 
£noch witnessea ; but the chief apostle, Peter, in his second 
epistle, declares of them " &c. after which words he nuotes 
aPet. ibid. 4. I have endeavored to shew, from the similarity- 
iB St. Peter and St. Jude's language and ima^^ery, that they 
not only drew from the same source, but from the book of 
Bnoch, uti eupra n."^. It must be however observed, that the 
remHiDs of the book ascribed to Enoch have descended to us, in 
a stat« wholly corrupted and interpolated. They hare been 
collected by Fabricius, Cod . Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. p. 160 seq. 

'"> See 2 Pet. i. 10. The objection of Wolfius, Cur. Philol. 
in loc. to the interpretation of this difficult t«st given b^ Mau- 
duit, who understauds the "more sure word of prophecy," in 
refeience to the " cunniugly devised fables," menlioaed vs. 16. 
is plausible ; — that " it le not credible, the apostle wtiuld hane 
compared the prophetical oracles with those specious tkiflesi" 
But it loses its force, when in those fuj^oi s-isofna^^iui aie inclai- 
ded certain predictions received tradidaoally from the patriarchs, 
though "sophisticated" and blended with "fables," Of tb« 
existence of such, in the apostolical age, there is unquestioni- 
able evidence, independent of the quotation from.Hnnch'g pro- 
pheey in St. Jude, and the paseagea cited from the epistles ef 
Doth the apostles, supra p. 25. n. ^. Such prophecies, if tra- 
ditionally received, were subjects of legitimate comparison mtfa 
ihe SBcrcd oracles. The channel through which they wsiS'n 
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liowtrver it tiiay he doubted, tbM l^t. ¥eiet 
hM drawn ftoot tiie iame d)0ure«i^ a^ St; Jtide, crt' 
thai eitk^r apostk hag alfad^ fo^ dsrf dpdcrj^pbti 
imdtxt^ : it is ncA to be diis|mt6d^ tbat by the^ Me, 
an. express tcsference »» made to aaft ^tedliilHyiikii 
propbeey^ aiid by the aO^et, ti^ cmbjeet si^irtbed 
to* svch pfophecies u fully afxd explicitty mentknfk-^ 
ed. The predictiooi of Exio^,^ ift S^. Jade, speaks 
ot^the earning cf the Lard to jitrdgitteirt, ** at the 
end ©f die world; but m Sfc Feter, ^' the proffiise 
of his cmmg " is connected with the u\d>jeet (tf the 
Ddnge said Conflagwrtion. ^^'* There shall eotoef . 
seoffers *" obserres the ape^le> " walkfog aft«^ 
their ow* hurts,, and siitjfifig, where is the p^otiolise 
of Ids comkig?. . .^Foi^ tifibi &ey willingly are i^^ 
noiant of, that br the word of God tte hc^vefft^ 
were o£oid,^ andttte ear& sls^ifdhig out of l9ie wa-' 

pectWelf deriViBd rendered ^^ the jf^of^becy <»f thtSeiiftm^ imtf . 
#»re,^ asuotliable to be pemrertea^like the traditioHal pr^heti)^ 
with the ^'piiva^ interpretations ^of those by whom: it w8»o- 
ntlff transBttkled. SfttdEr i» the scope and object of St. l^eter^s 
readttig; and wtten* hiki/n>rds are understood itt refereetee' Dd 
«CMth ft e4jwtoaiiadn,. tH« diffiankies w^* i^ckt the]^ arei enb^fe^' 
rassed wlipuy vanish. That the apostlie bad such a eeiteMnspri . 
in view & I liiink deducible from the exctusTve force ot ue first ^ 
pettMa- iir tfte Mbjbifned passss^, wbich fe r^nd^redmore stcikW ' 
o^ a^Httuilitti te HietsMtond, '^we hsfe iJbo" a moii^ «tt9«* wtAr? ^ 
of frafhetty ;,lvfa«teinilK)fe'do wdHv that ye aiMlends^ Ibf lUiiit 
he not q^^nt in. a. lelative, \yX an- absolute* sen6^ the liatural; : 
structure- of the sentence woufd haye required, him to hayewritr 
teB> ^yt faave' also a itture sure word of prophecy'' &c. "TKe 
saiu^ GoiidMiett' is> Addueiirfe #dM' the cfxj^ttalbty phf ftsse* '^(rf , 
tfaiBrafriptac^/'^addBii m tiK^ctfntext, wltidhf sitttigb lOiei olMes 
that r«^de«ad '^the wd^'of OK^hee^ >lore> smtiej'^-^^mo ptm > 

ty of t%& Scripture is ot^any private interpretation;" &c. 
not some other specie^ of prophecY^ as Aot of tradkim^ 
b^en' conttitt^tateiij^ this, expliaimtory phrase would have baei^'; 
suppressed', according to the comsiottr adage of seriptiM- Juj^ , 

w 2Pet.iii. 3,7,13. 
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ter, and in the water, whereby the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water perished : but the 
heavens and the earth which are now, by tlie same 
word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the 
dayof judgment and perdition of ungodly men. . . . 
Nevertheless " he concludes, "we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

The apostle's object in pursuing this subject, 
is obviously to restate the ancient doctrine of a 
Deluge and Conflagration, in opposition to the ob- 
i jections of those " scoffers " by whom it was deri- 
ded ; and to add the apostolical sanction to the pro- 
phetical authority, by which that doctrine was 
supported." How far the subject is connected 
with antediluvian times or persons is a question 
which admits of elucidation from documents of a 
different description, which however they may fall 
short of the apostolical writings, in authority, are 
little inferior to them, in point of antiquity. 

The Jewish historian, Josephus, who wrote 
within a short period of St. Peter and St. Jude, 
has in many instances supplied the scantiness of 
the scripture narrative, from his paternal traditi- 
ons. He not only ascribes a belief in the doctrine 
of a Deluge and Conflagration to the antediluvian 
patriarchs ; but represents the posterity of Seth, 
as principally instrumental in transmittifag the 
knowledge of it to their posterity. In mentioning 
the descendants of the patriarch, he declares, that 
""having received a prophecy from Adam, that 
there would be a destruction of the universe, both 

" See 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2. As the best commentary on this 
doctrine, the reader may be referred to " the Sacred Theory of 
the Earth," Book III. chap. iii. p. 30. seq, 

T» Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib, I, cap. i' " " 
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by the rage of fire, and by the violence and multi- 
tude of waters, they made two pillars, one of brick 
and the other of stone, and engraved, on them, 
their inventions ; that if the pillar of brick happen- 
ed to be destroyed by the flood, that of stone 
might remain to instruct mankind in what they 
had written. This pillar," the historian observes, 
"remains until now in the land Sirias. " 

, Much learned trifling has been employed, in 
ascertaining the country in which these monu- 
ments of antediluvian science were erected, the 
very name, of which is matter of uncertainty and 
conjecture/* By some the ruins of Seth's pillar 
have been accordingly discovered in Mount Seir ; 
by others in Seirath near Gilgal, in the tribe of E- 
phraim ; and by others in the iron mountain which 
extended to the land of Moab. Some have ascri- 
bed them a site in Syria, and some in Persia, while 
others have removea them to Abyssinia, and some 
even to India or China^* In this uncertainty of 
opinion a specious claim might be preferred for the 
mountains inhabited by the Sabaists or Sheits : 
there can be, however, little reason to doubt, that 
the Sirias of Josephus must be sought in Egypt.^* 

74 The terms 7?y St^ta^a, which occur in Josephus have been 
i^riously distorted, into St^t^oy oco^, £t)P»^o( o^oq, 'Zvfiiaq yv, 'lifiaw 
yv" &c. to justify the placing of the pillar of 8eth according to 
the caprice or wishes of the different transcribers of the Jewish 
historian : yid. Reland. Palest. Lib. I. cap. liii. p. 343. 

7^ Vid. Reland. Palest, ubi supra. Huet. Dem. Evan. Prop. 
lY. o. ii. n. 14. Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. B. I. ch. ii. § 12. Ant* 
Univ. Hist. B. T. ch. i^. 244. Brucker, Hist. Phil. lab. I* 
cap. n, § 6. Weidler Hist. Astronom. cap. ii. § 4. 

"f^ Weidl. ubi. supr. p. 17. " Nee terra Siriadica alibi quam 
circa .Slgyptum quaerenda est. Seres ^thiopica gens, Seres 
oppidum in vicinia JBgypti, et Ser fluviusinsulam inmarirubro 
efficit. Nilus ab JBthiopibus Siris appellatur " &c. conf. Brucker* 
loc. cit. p. 59. n. Jablonsk. Annot. in Eratosth. latere. ap» 
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And an earlier account, which a historian of that 
[ ;ppuntry has given of the pillars of Thoth, forms 
' .inclusive evidence against the historian of the 
Jews ;" that he has adopted the embellishing cir- 
t jjymstances, respecting the pillar of Seth, which 
[ ^e has grafted on liis paternal traditions of Adam's 
f prophecy, from tliat writer whom he lias frequently 
[ quoted. It should be, however, stated in his de- 
I ience, that he was naturally led into this error by 
-the identity of the personages whom he apparently 
' -confounds ; the Egyptian mystagogue being a fic- 
' titious character, confessedly derived, through va- 
rious transmigrations in persons of the same name, 
from some antediluvian prophet, who, there is no 
jreaaon to doubt, must be the patriarch Seth, or one 
of his immediate descendants. 

But however these objections may affect the in- 
cidental circumstances added by the Jewish histo- 
rian to his account, they detract nothing from the 
main subjeotof the tradition which he has recorded, 
and which is corroborated by many collateral cir- 
cumstances. That the spirit of prophecy rested on 
the posterity of Seth," is not merely a supposition 
restmg on probability, but a fact supported by in- 

Vignol. Chronol. Tom. II. p. 764. 

TT Conf. Syncel. uti supr. p. 40. Joseph, contr. Appion. Lib. 
I. p. 1333. 
■ - ^ Bnicker, refemag to Gen. iv. 38. and Heidegger, Hiat. 
Patriaroh. P. I. Exerc. vi. § 10. Beq. observes, Hist. Phil. Lib. 
I, cap. ii. I viH. " Sethi ver« pogteroa, qui parentem habuere di- 
'rina revelatione gaudeHtem, prtyphetioam mat/is quam philoio- 
phieam, ac/tolam habmsie, inque ea, qnfn de Dei vero ciilhi et 
iperanda amigste felicitalia per SEMEN MULIBRIS restitutione 
pia parentum traditione et divina reyelatione acceperant, ex sa- 
Aria Uteris constat. . . . Habuisse quoque inter se piftphetataecti- 
Bari cum Deo conauetudine et revelatione gaudeotes, EitotM 
axfmplum prebat, quern ex ista revelationis luce fiitiee rati- 
M|Mti^ B, Judas aaeerit." 
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s{Hred authority of one of the apostolical writers. 

Enoch, who enjoyed the prophetical vision, was 
his lineal desceiwiant ; the prophecy, which we 
have the authority of an apostle for ascribing to 
him, relates to that great consummation, which 
Josephus represents to be the subject of Adam's 
prediction ; and the apocryphal book, which was 
inscribed with his name, mentions the fate which 
awaited the earth, from the destroying elements, 
&e and water. After relating the defection of 
the ;watchers, it expressly states, that the earth 
was to p^sh by a deluge ;^^ and in mentioning 
the curse pronounced against Mount Hermon, 
which wifi the scene of their excesses, it is inci- 
dentally ^ded, that it was to perish by fire.*^ A 
foresight of these great events has been ascribed to 
the patriarch, from whom the Sethites took their 
naBie, by some Hellenic writers, who had access 
to af>ociy{^al works, no longer extant. By one 
of these writers, who has quoted from ** the lesser 
Genesis, " and " book of Enoch, " it is declared, 
tha;!?^** when Adam had reached his two hundred 
and seventieth year, Seth was rapt from the earth 
by the aagels, and initiated by them, in the fall of 
his future posterity, the watcners ; and in the des- 
truction of the earth by a deluge, and the advent 
of a Saviour. Having been abstracted and invisi- 
ble forty days, he returned and revealed these 
things to his parents, having then attained his forti- 
eth year." 

Nor are we to regard these traditions as confi- 
ned to a peculiar branch of the Assyrian race, who 
were favored with a more plenary revelation of the 
truths and to whose exclusive keeping the inspi- 

W Va. Synoel. uti supra p. 25 b. «> Id. ibid. p. 26 c. 
^ Syncel. ibid. p.lO.a.conf. Cedren. Hist.Compend. p. 8. d. 
9. b. ed, Xyland. 

F 
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I ed oracles were committed, as a sacred deposit. 
I It appears, on the authority of a native Chaldee 
I historian, that the belief in a Deluge and Confla- 
I gration was prevalent among his compatriots, and 
I that they professed it was derived to them from 
I Beliis, whom they numbered among the founders 
r of their nation,*' Of this tradition it is observa- 
I ble, that it has suffered no less in its transmission 
I through Chaldee than Jewish channels ; Berosus, 
I in framing his comment on the text of Belus, 
I having borrowed some embellishments from his 
I national science, in assigning it an alliance to the 
I Chaldaic astrology. 

I If, with the aid of these illustrations, the preced- 
I ing observations, on the testimony of St. Peter 
I and St. Jude, be allowed their full effect, they 
[ seem to identity a heresy of the apostolical age 
I with the primitive apostates who preceded the 
I deluge. And however it may be disputed, that 
\ tiiey have succeeded in substantiating this point, 
I k will be atleast admitted, that they have ade- 
1 quately proved all that they are adduced to esta- 
I Wish, That no argument can be deduced, from the 
I silence of the inspired writers, against the exis- 
I tence of such a sect as the Cainites or Sabaists, in 
I the age in which the Gospel was promulgated. 

•* Scnec. Nat Quscst EJb. III. cap. sxis. "Berosus, gui 
Selvm interprelaitu esl, ait, cursu siderum iata fieri ; et adeo 
quidem id a£Ennat, ut CoitflagratioHi el Dilwno tcmpua assig- 
net: arsura enim terrena coutendit, quando omnia sidera, qufe 
nunc dive reos agunt cursus, in cancmm convenernit.. ..inna- 
iAifjoneinyutiiratn, cumeadem stderumtiirbaincapnconiuncon- 
venerit, " &c. This knovrledgo deacended to Seneca, as a 
Stoic, from Zeno the founder of this sect -. who acquired it in 
Citium, whither it was brought from Chaldea, by the Pha- 
nicians,Bee " Burnet's Theory," Book III ch. iii. p. 27. We 
here obsene tlmt it is traced by Berosus the Chaldean histor- 
ian, to Belus, one of the founders of the Assyrian naUon; vid. 
supra p. 0. n. 't 
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Even further than this doesi the testimony of the 
apostles extend^ as supplying a Hnk in the cliain of 
evid&ace^ by which these inquiries may be at once 
CQjpnected with the period to which they are ulti- 
miately directed^ In proscribing the heretics of 
the apo^toUcal age, St. Jude condemns them, z^ 
*' running into th^ error of l^alaam^ and St. Pe- 
ter>, W fdlowipg tht way of Balaam^ the son of 
Bosw-^'*®*^ The evangelist, St. John,, entering mor^ 
lAto d^tails:^ characterises them, by the offen- 
sive qmalities^ which have rendered tni's sect infa- 
mous qrom th^ first: he upbraids them with^' hold- 
ing th» doctrine of Bataaniy who taught Balak to 
cast a stumbling block before the children of Israel, 
ixk eat things sacrificed to idolsi, and to commit for- 
BicatioQ."^ In being ted to this period, we are at 
toce conducted to the object of these inquiries ; 
as. intended to ascertain the expectations formed 
by the Orientalists, of a Great Deliverer. This ob- 
ject may be effectually attained, from the opinions 
(^Bajtaam; as declaring the sentiments of a native 
4;ssyrian> at a time when that empire, which took 
th^ lead in the policy of the East, had been some 
c^turies established in its dominion.* - 

llie fortieth year had nearly expired, after the 
tsi;aelites had taken their departure from Egypt, 
ai^ they had reached their last encampment in tne 
pkins of Moab, when Bakk invited JBalaam from 
Sjrria, hj a special deputation of his nobles,, to op- 
pose the new invaders with his enchantments. Of 
the occupation or country of the seer, whose assis- 
tance the king of Moab required, there can be little 
PQom for dispute ; whatever difficulties have been 

w Jfude, 11. » 2 Pet. ii. 15. ^5 Rev. ii. 14. 

^ The prophecy of Balaam was delivered ia the year 40 of. 
the !6^od, vFhidi coincides with the year 774 of the Babylonian^ 
era, and was about-835 years after me dduge ; vid. supra p. 9. 
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raised on the subject, by those who have investi- 
gated his history, or expounded his prediction. 

Balaam is termed by his contemporary Moses, 
" the son of Beor of Pethor of Mesopotamia ; " or, 
" Syria between the two rivers ;"" in which desig- 
nation be is at once identified as a native Assy- 
rian.™ Had we been at any loss to ascertain the 
country of the seer of Pethor, thus clearly defined 
by its natural boundaries; some light might be 
attained in discovering its site, from his own repre- 
sentation in declaring, that " the king of Moab, 
brought him/roffi Syria, out of the mountains of the 
east."^ The plains of Mesopotamia are overlooked 

*T According to the original Hebrew, Deut. xsiii, 4. orVa 
&nm Di« lineo, "iljra p which literally signifies, " Balaam, 
BOn of Beor, of Si/ria of the two rivers:" in which words the 

, country of Balaam is so clearly defined, as not to be mistaken. 
The aiithora of the Chaldee Paraphrase and Jenisalem Tai^m, 

. accordingly identify the principal of the rivers, within which it 
was enclosed, in rendering EnnJ dik, by niB Vifi di», '" Syria 
which is on the Euphrates." TTie Septuagint, in employing 
flie language of the Greeks, have accommodated themselves to 
their geographical distinctions, in which Syria was not conceiv- 
ed to extend beyond the western bank of the Euphrates. They 
bave accordingly rendered the passage, BoXna^ bia> Baiug U riif 
Mi(ron-o7a^ia;, Balaam soii of Beor ^rom Mesopofamia ; in which 
they are followed by the Italian, French, English and German 
vereions. The Vulgate of Jerome, adhering more closely to the 
original, renders the passage, with an inversion, " Balaam filium 
Bear de Metopotamia S^friai" which is literally transplanted 
into the Spanish of P. Scio ; " Balaam, hijo de Be6r, de la Me- 
Mopotamta de Siria." The passage, with aslight alteration, would 
be, I conceive, propeHy rendered, " Balaam son of Beor of 
the Mesopotamian Syria." 

*" Selden, admitting that the tenns Syria and Syrian were 
but European corruptions of the Oriental Assyria and Assyrian, 
Gonfiims his assertion by the authority of Herodotus; iro fiii 

'E?J.ittit iiii(Xioi.1ii rufiDt, iim H &it^So^at 'Aavifiet jxMiSnmt : and of 

Justin, " Imperium Amrii, qui potlea Syri (/tcltsunf.mille tre- 
centia annis tenuere :" De Dis Syns, Proleg. cap. i. p. 4. 
«9 Num. xKiii. 7. oip '■nfiD....QlK Its ; in rendering these 
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• 

by the Cordyaean mountains ; and both the eleva- 
ted and plain country^ were inhabited by Sabians, 
whose tenets Balaam was instrumental in propa- 
gating among the Israelites. His country should 
be, however, rather sought near the upper Chaldea, 
which was also mountainous, and was situated to 
the north of Mesopotamia,^^ which is equally re-' 
presented, by the oriental traditions, as in^sted 
by the Sabian superstitions. In the vicinity of this' 
region, the Greek and Latin writers place some 
schools of Chaldee diviners,^ to one of which they 

words, the versions, after the example of Jerome's Vulgate, ad- 
here more closely to the original. The Septuagint, following 
the Greek geographical distinctions, translates it, U MwowolecfAietf 
• • . • e| opiuv ei'ar* uvoi,to><uv ; but the Latin Vulgate, retaining the 
original term, renders it: '' de Aram. . . .de montibus orientis :'*- 
and the same term is preserved in the French, Spanish and En- 
glish. But the Italian, with greater propriety ; '' di Siriay dalle 
montagne d'oriente :" as well as the German ; ** aus Syrien. • . « 
von dem Gebirge gegen dem Aufgang :" vid. -supr. p. 7. n.^' 

^ Stanley, Hist. Philosph. Orient. Lib. III. cap. ii. after 
Feferring to the authority of the Tlabbinical and Arabic ivriters, 
adds, that according to them, '' the religion of the Sabians was 
the same as that of the inhabitants of Charan and Mesopota- 
mia," at the time of Abraham. 

91 Cleric. Ind. Phil, in Stanl. Phil. Or. v. Chaldaea. "Chal- 
dflea duplex fuit, una Armeniae vicina ac montasa, ad septentru 
anem MesopotamicB, de qua Xenoph. Cyr. Lib. III. p. 70. ed. 
Wechel. etStrab. Lib. XII. p. 378. ed. Genev. In hac fuit 
Ur, Abrahami patria ; ut ostendit Sam. Bochartus Geogr. Sacr. . 
Lib. III. cap. vi. et alibi in suo Phaleg." 

»« Brack, Hist. Phil. Lib. II. cap. u. § 8, p. 114. "Nar- 
rant porro Plinius (Hist. Nat. Lib. VI. cap. xxvi.) et Strabo 
(Lib. XVI. p. 609.) in diversis il««ym regni re^ioni^etprae- 
cipwava^nbaStpec^iaresfuissescholas [Chaldaeoram] ; Hippare- 
nt, tarbe MescpotamuB, unde Hipparenorum secta ; Babylone 
unde Babylonii ; Orchoes Chaldaeoram oppido, unde Orcheni'' 
&c. Conf. Stan], ubi supra. Lib. I. sect. i. cap. ix. The term 
Orcheni is derived by Salmasius, (Praef. libr. de ann. climact.) 
from the Chaldee «»jn3 ni«, * priests of fire :' the liriD, Pethor, 
fioom whence Balaam was designated, and which Jerome transh 
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ascribe a name, which may be derived from the Pe- 
thor, whence Balaam was designated, with less 
violence to orthography than has been offered to 
many oriental terms, avowedly transmitted to us 
by these wTiters. 

In determining the profession of Balaam, there 
exists as little room for doubt, as in ascertaining 
his country. He is designated in scripture, as 
" Balaam the son of Beor, the soothsayer," or divi- 
ner.^* The Chaldean sages have been divided, by 
the writer who has most accurately described them 
into four kinds ; of whom the second addicted 
themselves to the arts of divination:"* recourse 
being had to astrology and augury, to obtain an in- 
sight into futurity."* From an acquired proficien- 

lates ariolus, Num. xxii. 5. seems to sup^est a better derivB- 
tioD, in the participle innBn.from "ins, to interpret, for the Bip- 
pareni of FliDy. Iq support of this conjecture it is to be ob- 
served, that pins, signifies interpretation, from the same verb : 
and that some of the Chaldean astrologers were professed inter- 
I prelers; rid. Stanl. ubi supra cap. x. To account for theomis- 
«on of n in the Mippareni of Pliny, it may be observed, that 
the Latin has no mode of expressing this character ; and that it 
is constantly commuted with n, in the dialects of the Semitic : 
KB in the construcdye case of feminine nouns, and in fonning 
ihe feminine plural. 

8* According to the original Josh, xiii. 22. "iwa f^ d'^^, 
ODipn, in rendering which words little difierence is discoverable 
in the versions : oDiprt being translated, in the Greek, ^a>7» ; in 
die Latin, orio/um; in the Italian, indovino; in the French, de~ 
inn; in the Spanish, adivino; in the German, WeiMager; and 
in the English, aoothsayer. The Hebrew term is taken in an 
evil sense, Deut. sviti. 14. and generally throughout scripture; 
and in such a sense tlje c«gnate tenu OQp is used by Balaam 
lumself, Num. xxiii. 23. "neither is there any SivinaHon a- 
Sainst Israel;" in which version, the proper force is assigned 
Uie teim, which is rendered in the Septuagint, ^a>Tt!a, and in the 
X<atin Vulgate, divinatio. 

^ Stanl. utj supra Lib. I. sect. ii. ad tnit 

9* Id. ibid, cap. xxvii. " Secunda parsChaldaicie doctrinee 
uta etat in divinatidi artibu*, quanim pixcipua fuit Aitrohgia, 
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cy in these arts, we have authority from scripture 
to suppose,* that Balaam obtained the repute, and 
acquired the appellation, of a diviner. 

Nor can his claims to a higher or prophetical 
character, previously to his entering on his mission 
to Moab, be supported on the same authority, al- 
though he has been termed " a prophet" by the a- 
postle.^ In reconciling this title with his desig- 
nation, as "a diviner, "it is unnecessary to suppose, 
that it has been catachretically applied, as by an- 
other apostle,*" from being commonly conferred on 
tiie Chaldean seers, by the orientalists. With that 

Hsec quae ab iis primum invonta traditur, praecipua eorumin se 
fanxitlstudia" &c. Id. ibid, cap, sxiii. " PrKler astrolc^am, 
alias invenere et usurpavere Chaldsei dimnandi artcs, inter quaa 
Diodonis memorat, ' disinationem per avea, somnionim pro- 
digionimque intcrpretationes et qux pertinent ad Aruspicinam.' 
Maimonides quoque auctor estapud Chaldicos, ab antiquUsimia 
Mfne temporibttg, varia fnisae HariotantTnffeHera" &c. 

Bf Ntaa. xxiv. 1. " And when Balaam saw that it pleased 
fte Loid.. . .he went not, as at other limes, to seek for enckanl- 
^umtg," The Septuagint and Vulgate conspire in rendering 
.BPvnJ, by augury, which is here translated eRcAcnfmenfi; tite 
letter part of die passage is rendered in the LXX, «x Ivt^t^i 

sbIs ra ilahii; airu lU irvti.i'iraiv ToTi sf^torf, and in the Yulgate, 

"nequaquam abiit, ut ante perrexerat, ut augurium quxreret," 
The Italian adopting avguri, and the Spanish aguero, accord 
with the Latin; the French using encAcinteffien$, and the Germui 
Zuvherem correspond with the English, 

w 2 Pet. ii. 16. 

S* St. Paul, in quoting a passage from Epiioenides, Tit i. 12. 
thus speaks of the Cretan seer ; " one of themselves, even a pro- 
p&et of their own, said :" &c. in which passage the apontle M- 
commodateshimselfto the heathen modes of expression; Aristotle 
and Cicero having attested the prophetical spirit of EpImeDides, 
aod Plutarch having preserved one of his prophecies. The same 
title was bestowed on the Chaldee diviners ; Salmss. Plin. Hx- 
in Solin. p. 647. b. "Sacerdos [Berosus] fuit Beli,i^' t^- 
certeet<x^f«^sr>!,ut fere omnes fura^ tarn iEgyptii quam 
^^loMii, propAci<E ac sacerdotes. Immo et quales ^gyptiis 
pTopketa, talet AssgriisChaidai, quiet Astiologi." 
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sacred character the Mesopotamian diviner be- 
came invested, from the time that he uttered the 
remarkable prophecy, which he delivered to Ba- 
lak. On that occasion, the scripture accordingly 
describes the influence by which he was moved, 
in terms that are only applicable to those, who 
were divinely inspired, and who possessed the pro- 
phetical vision.^ That he was then visited by an 
afflatioQ of the divinity, to which he had been pre- 
viously a stranger, seems to be implied in the in- 
fluence which it possessed, in inducing him to re- 
nounce his delusive ait : " he went not, as at other 
times, to seek for enchantments, " or augury.^*" 
The wisdom of selecting a seer, from the coun- 
try of diviners, to fill the high office on which Ba- 
laam was deputed, is sufficiently apparent, without 
any labored illustration : his mission derived advan- 
tages from his fame as a soothsayer, which it could 
scarcely have acquired from his character as a pro- 
phet. Had it secured no other object, than to give 
the Israelites the assurance of a diviner, and one 
the most highly reputed in his art, " that there was 
no enchantment against Jacob, neither any divina- 
tion against Israel," in attaining this end, its wis- 
dom had been obvious. On the nations existing 
out of the Jewish pale to whom the prediction of 
Balaam was addressed, and for whom it was prin- 

• cipally intended, its operation was of more obvious 
importance. From them, a more ready assent w^s 

' obtained to the truths, which Balaam was instru- 
mental in revealing, in consequence of their being 

99 Num. K\ii, 4. *' And the spirit of God cnine upon him." 

In the authority of thia passage, the Jewish and Chiistian com- 

nentators assert the inspiration of Balaam. Vid. Targ. Jonatb. 

flt Hieros. in loc. Drus. ibid. Sp. Newton on the Propb. 

' Works, Vol. I. p. 90. 

' Vid, supra a,^ ■■■ ■ ■ . . . , ^ x 
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delivered by one of their compatriots, whose fame 
must have been generally diffused, as it extended 
from Mesopotamia to Moab. In the temporary 
conversion of ,so reputed a seer, and the public re- 
nunciation of his errors, before the assembled no- 
bles of Midian and Moab, a salutary lesson was 
inculcated before those nations, upon whose super- 
stition the delusive art which he practised had ex- 
ercised a tyrannous and degrading influence. 

But the wisdom evinced in the selection of a Me- 
sopotamian diviner, to be the prophet of those truths 
which Balaam was chosen to deliver, must be prin- 
bipally sought in the substance and tenor of his 
predictions, and their adaptation to the purposes of 
those nations, to whom they were immediately di-- 
ract^d* That these points may receive the fullest 
elucidation, preparatory to the deduction of those 
important consequences, which it is the object of 
these inquiries to elicit, I shall give the text of the 
prophecy in the form which I conceive approache£( 
nearest t6 that in which it was written. In the 
different versions of it which have been transmitted 
to us, by the Jews and Samaritans, some trifling 
variations are discernible; as contributing to the 
establishment of the genuine text, on which alone 
our. inferences should be founded, I shall trans- 
cribe it in the character in which it was originally 
composed, being that in which it is preserved by 
the Samaritans. 

101 The printed Hebrew text reads nirn ; but (1) as it maiiui 
^ ike omissidii of the % by pointing ^ with cholem ; (2) as it also 
retains' that letter, in citing the same name, quoted on other oc- 
casions: 9Ad (3) as in the collations of Hebrew mss. published 
by Kennicoti codd. 1, 5, 6, and aboye 30 othersagree with th^ 

G 
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iJTTvst SA"» '\en^ a/Fit 
lu (rf'\a/f -ca*" has 

airrinrv irrTZiT Z3i 

avvms saTii a^T 

SATS '"firAA3 -m^SH^ 



) doubt can be entertained 



Samaritan mss. in reading •i^s^■. 
.that the Hebrew printed t 
.. '°* Several of the Hebci 
cod. 9, 69, al, 8. read niM. 
»M The printed Samaritantextreadsfir^iadf i'^*" (Tf^\![3 
• but (1) as, in Kennicot's collation of Samaritan mss. ^f*yn^ 
u found in cod. 61, 63, 1&3, 221, at. 4: (2) as nino nnifonnly 
'occurs in the Hebrew copies ; and (rt) as tfafe matrei lectimiU 
M, 1, ', are constantly confounded by the Oriental scribes, the 
printed Samaritan test, in this placcj is ohviourfy corrupted. 
, "^ The printed Samaritan copies read nrA3, but (1) as 
nr/VA3 occurs in the Samaritan, cod. 61, 64 : (2) as A- might 
■have been absorbed in A following ; and (3) as the Hebrew co- 
pies are constant in reading 'nKfi, no doubt can be entertained 
that it is the genuine reading. 

"^ Of the Hebrew mss. cod. 9. reads nw itt", and cod, 69. 
narv: but independant of the want of sense, in these readings, 
which arc opposed to the common consent of the Hebrew and 
Samaritan copies, they have obviously arisen in the difficulty of 
the passage. 

|i«6 'l'}^^ Samaritan copies, printed and manuscript, inplaceof 
'M*\T, read'^F'^V: which reading is nupposed to be confirmed 
by Jer. xlviii. 45. [iKif ua "'P"'pi ; in which there is an obvious 
illusion to the passage before us. In favor of this reading of 
the Samaritan copies, it must be acknowledged, (1) ihat it was 
not likely to be adopted from the prophet, as theSamaritanare- 
'wive Done of the prophetical scriptures contained in the Hebrew 
^Canon; (2) that the similarity of '^ and *\ in the Samaritan 
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xnt^at/f- ^^^mv^ ^w^^/rf KtttHx 
Iftrei K^v i/f^^mx 

%exty or *i and ^ in the Hebrew, might have occasioned the vari- 
ation ; and that the transition to ^ or *), is more easily ac- 
counted for, than to^y on : as the small stroke by which these 
letters are distinguished might have been obliteretled by time, 6r 
omitted by negligence, in the former case, while it is not easy to 
explain how they could have been added in the latter. But as 
the phrase ipip. • . .i^no^ occurs in Ps. Ixviii. 22. and seems to 
have been colloquial, and, as such, was likely to be adopted by 
Jeremiah and the transcribers of the Pentateuch ; and as tfaie 
antithetical nature of the Hebrew versification, which is in this 
case supported by the stichometry, seems to require the veri>, 
*)pnpi, analogous to y)l. • . .opi. . • .fnoi, in the three preced- 
ing, and n*m, in the two following verses, I am inclined to be- 
lieve it the preferable reading. It is however of Httleimportance 
to which reading the preference is given; as the effect produced 
by either on the sentence is immaterial. 

W The printed Samaritan reads ^^t*\nf ; but as the He- 
brew unifonnly reads nm")^ ; in which it b supported by the Sa- 
maritan mss. cod. 61^ 63> 183, 334, al. 4, the preference is due 
to this reading. 

^<* The Samaritan copies^ as well printed lis manuscript, for 

'SntV^f Seir, read, t^V, Esau, a palpable gloss, derived 
firom Gen. xxxvi. 8. It is notwithstandmg adopted by the Sep- 
ftua^t 

^^ The reading, '\ntV^ '^m'\^, n»jrD intt^, which is sup- 
ported by the uniform consent of the Hebrew and Samaritan co- 
pies, as well printed as manuscript, and corroborated by the an- 
wot versions, has given offence to the critics, who have prc^M- 
8ed several conjectures for its amendment. The Chaldee para- 
phrast, who read 'i^jro, seems to have believed the sense incom- 
plete, and has accordingly, pi^raphrased ihe passage, nnpo 
M^ssjr * from the city of me people.' For nntt^, Calmet propo- 
ses reading ypm, and interprets the passage, 'the resiaue of 
$f^rj But Houbigant, with less violence to the text, proposes 
cnibstitutiDg the same word for n^jro ; a conjecture whicn derives 
some countenance from the facility with which, in the primitive 

chaser, fiQTVSS might have been ibubfiUtuted for SHTV^ : he 

Q 2^ 
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*sBAmi: ^2,»»a /f"»nrT i?2av aa /f^fTj^ 
ai^ vz.^a am"»? a3"»ta "iAitt/f- 



1 ^terprets the passage ' the lemains of Seir.' Some phrases in 

tiiah and Jeremiah, relative to the destruction of the atie» of 
oab, to which the inhabitants naturally fled for safety, render 
!se conjectures more than questionable : see Is. xvi. 7, 8. Jer. 
ilviii. 7, 8, &c. 

"" The Samaritan copieSj adopting a different division of the 
terms, read '^S/f fJT TV, with little influeuce on the sense ; 
and as np aa well as is occurs in the sacred text, with no im- 
provement in the orthography. They are followed by Houbi- 
gant, who renders the passage, " posteritas ejus ad peruiciem re- 
servatur." 

"' Of the Hebrew mss. cod. I, 6, 14, al, 4, read 'jpn, instead 
of the printed 'J'pn, which generally occurs in the Hebrew and 
uniformly in the Samaritan copies. Of the mss. of the Septuagint 
which reads Ki>aT<,t in the printed text, the collation of Holmes 
exhibits the following varieties; Kntaro, cod. 2. cd. Com- 
plut; Ka.r«ro., cod. 16, 62, al. 4. KnaTov, cod. 16, 18, al. 11, 
vers. Georg. Arm. 1. aliique. Arm. ed. KaUitm in textu, et 

Kiti'ot margO cod. X. KmaTor, Lips. 

"B The Samaritan copies read, a9"»?A "iti^Aa "SV, ' thy 
inhabitant shall depart from. Assur ;' but as this reading bears in- 
ternal marks of being accommodated to the national prejudices 
of the Samaritans, whose migration from Assyria it is intended 
to commemorate, and ax it is opposed to the external testimony 
of all the Hebrew copies, corroborated by all the ancient ver- 
sions, there can be no doubts that it is erroneous. For 3ta 7V, 
(no IB.) Houbigant proposes substituting timj, rendering the 
passage ' astutia Assur.' In favor of this correction, he appeals 
to the Septuagint; which reads tsQriairn'Ufyia!, m a very diife- 
rent sense and construction : and he at the same time objects, 
that no 1J7 signifies luque que, and that by the common construc- 
tion mvK, a masculine noun, is made to govern 3ii>n, a verb in 
the feminine. But to these objections it may be replied, (1) that 
there b an in consequence introduced by the correction into the 
■entence; (2) that the change must be greater than is proposed. 
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in this conjectual emendatioiiy as rfDV, in the constructive case, 
must be used for no ^9 ; an alteration not likely to occur in thei 

primitiye character; in which A^^V could have been hardly 

substituted for ^^ ^V ; (3) that no nr properly signifies usque 
quo only in interrogative sentences; and if the sense requires an 
emendation, we may then adopt, with less violence to the text, 

9iS ^Vy until that; for which H^ ^V might have been easily^ 
mistaken; (4) that nitt^M, as taken for the name of the country^ 
is used in the feminine, like ihid, Jer. xlviii. 9 : both nouns being 
probably used by an ellipsis of x^^p ttfter the analogy of f'^v^ 
nHiD Jer. ibid. 9. In this idew, the Septuagint found no diffi- 
culty, in making nitt^K govern itt^n. 

^^* In this place, the Septuagint inserts j^ livv row "Sly : which 
is not only ij^anting in the original, and the ancient versions, but= 
is rejected from the following copies of the LXX : Cod. VII,XI, 
16, 30, al. 9. Compl. On this point however, I lay no stress, 
as the Greek text m these mss. probably follows the Hexapla, 
viiiich was corrected after the Hebrew. The passage, however, 
bears internal marks of being an interpolation^ fabricated, ac- 
cording to the custom of the translators, after the analogy of' 
the preceding passages, vs. 20. 1^ liuf rhf 'AfcAX^it : vs. 21. i^ Mw 
Toy Ktfcticf. But as these passages are adapted to the subject,' 
and acknowledged by the context, they form no prec^ent to' 
justify the interpolation, which is wholly unconnected with' 
either. On the subject of similarity it may be observed, that 
^efat» of Amalek and the Kenite was of very secondary im- 
portance, in respect to the general object which the prophet had 
mview^ They are accordingly introduced e^aomoauy, anfd 
mentioned only as presenting themselves to his observation 
wfade he spoke. Conformably to this distinction, the main sub- 
ject of his prediction is prefaced generally with the words, ** and 
be took up his parable and said ;" the incidental subject of A-*' 
maiek mtk the Kenites' fate, with the words, << and he looked 
npon Amakk and sakl" &c. As all that follows the passager 
interpolated in the Septuagint relates to the general subject of 
the prediction, it is most improperly preceded by such a pre«» 
face. 

1^* For C3>in, and Skq^s, which occurs in the Hebrew, thft 
Samaritan copies read, inthe3d.per8.8ing.fttt. HiphiliofMW 
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'\^V tiVt '\T"*/f "*^iv=c 

■Ya/t rn^v A^3c 'Sim 

As introductory to the perfect understanding of 
this extraordinary prediction, it is necessary to 
' premise, that it was delivered from the top of Po- 
or ;"* from whence the Israelites were beheld en- 
camped in the plains of Moab, and an extensive 
prospect w^as commanded of the adjacent country. 
When, from this station, Balak heard, for tlie third 
time, a benediction pronounced on his enemies, 
by the prophet whom he had hired to curse them, 

JSAfTrffltfTr, will cause them to go, vHll lead them. This read- 
ing, it must be allowed, derives some countenance from the Sep- 
tuagiot, who, omitting all mention of "ships," render the pas- 
sage, i^iXibtriTai U X'^"' K'Tis'ut : Consequently taking the Greek 
verb, after their manner, with the force of the Hebrew Hiphil, 
in consequence of its being in the Middle. To this various' read- 
ing it may be objected, (1) that the unfrequency of the word 
>y, pi. I3>y and a'<v, which is rendered by ^quilar^ii;^;, and 
by the LXX. «-Wor, (Is. ixsiii. 21. Ezek. »k. 0.), and the 
difficulty of deriving it, as coming from nvJ, a verb in "(ti, 
might have occasioned the change : (2) that, while the Hebrew 
copies are uniform in reading o'vi, the Samaritan, by contra- 
dicting each other, invalidate their common testimony, some a- 
dopting the participle ott'^ia, and some the obviously false 
reading d'«vv ; (3) that the Hebrew reading is fully confinned 
by Dan. xi. 30. o'nz a't, shipM of Chittim, respecting whtchi 
there is no variation in the manuscripts or versions. 

iiJ For the indefinites, 7!JV, the Samaritan copies, prefixing Itt 
in both places, use with the same sense, two futures, before the lirst 
of whichthey omit the conjunction. As in these readings there 
is not only an accommodation to the Samaritan dialect, but a 
violation of the genius of the Hebrew, which takes, after i con- 
versive, the indef. with the sense of the future, there can be lit- 
tle doubt, that they are spurious. It seems almost superfluous 
fiirther to observe, on the present occasion, that in uie place 
of iivK, in the Hebrew copies, ivk, is substituted, lm6, cod. 
1, 184. et 2d6 cod. 129: and for -iar, in the same text, is sub- 
stituted naw in cod. 84. and law in cod. 128. which are very 
unskilful attempts to avoid the supposed difficulty of the passage. 

^ Num. ixiii, 28. 
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the sacred narrative proceeds — ^**'^" And Balak's an- 
ger was kindled against Balaam^ and he smote his 
hands together : and Balak said unto Balaam I call^ 
ed thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou 
hast altogether blessed them, these three times. 
Therefore now flee thou to thy place ; I thought 
to promote thee unto great honor : but lo, the Lord 
hath kept thee back from honor. " The prophet, 
after pleading his submissiveness to the oivine 
will, in justification of his steady, uncorrupted in- 
tegrity, replies in the following terms. "And 
now, behola, I go unto my people : come therefore 
and I will advertise thee what this people shall do 
to thy people in the latter days. 
^And he uttered his mystic speech, and said'*— 

** The saw"^ of Balaam, the son of Beor, 
And the saw of the man whose eye is closed ;^^ 

"T Num. xxiv. 10. 

1^ From this place, a new translation is given by the author. 

^^9 The oririnal, as pointed by the Masorets, is thus literally 
rendered; 0^2 DK!I the saying,or ' sawof Bileani;'OKI) being 
the constructiye case of the part, Paul of the verb D^t^ he said« 

The Latin, ' dixit Balaam,' the Spanish, * dixo Balato,' and 
English, ' Balaam hath 9aid,* are irreconcilable with sense : the 
Greek, fnct BxT^eeafi,; the Italian 'dice Balaam;^ the French, 
* Balaam dit/ and the German, ' es saget Bileam,' have avoided 
this error, but do not express the original. The Oriental yer* 
sions dispose of the difficulty in a different manner. The Chal- 
dee adopting the paraphrastic present, with an ellipsis of the aux- 
iliary veib, reads oir'Il ")DK * Balaam (is) saying;' the Syri- 

ac, adopting the imperatiye, reads y^vV*^ jj^}, * say Balaam f 

as also the Arabic, ^ l^ W. 3^' ^say, O Balaam.' 

^0 The verb ontt^, which occurs in the original, signifies he 
eloied: the passage is accordingly rendered in the Vulgate, * cu- 
jvacbturatus est oculus ;' by Arias Montanus, after Pagnini, < yir 
occlumu oculo ;' by Houbigant, * qui clausos habet oculos,' by Di- 
odati, ' c'ha Tocchio eAtuso,' and by Scio, ' cuyo ojo estd cerradQ* 
One Hebrew ms. cod, 199. adopting onD; puts the sense out of 
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. The saw of him who heard the word of God, 
And knew'*' the knowledge of the Highest ; 
"Who beheld the vision of the Almig-hty, 
Falling [en-tranced], and being illumined'** in sight. 

' I shall see'*^ Him, bat not now ; 

dispute, &a this verb is assigned no other meaning : vid. Bitxtorf. 
XjCX. c. 1559. The Samaritan, English, French and German, 
which take the word in the sense of open, are powtively wrong ; 
the SeptuQgint, to dispose «f their doubts, which sufficiently in- 
icdiate the true sense of the passage, adopt a bold paraphrase, 
which, if it does not suit the test, is atleast accommodated ta the 
^nt«xt; it.ti&itu( i^ut. The same observation may be extend- 
led to the Chaldee, 'in TBttfi, which expresses the same sense : 
to which the Arabic nearly conforms, ^^**a!! AjiX^I 3^j^' ' 'he 
man of clear vision :' and from which the Syriac does nut very far 
Kcede mij'v l-V ■ . 'whose eye is illumined.' The importance 
t>f this rendering for which Sp. Newton contends, ubi supr. p. 
' 76. will be manifested in the sequel. 

'*' If the reading jnv be adopted, the sense will be, " nnd 
made known." 

*" The participle Paul ■•■hi, from nhl, properly means mtco- 

\ vered, revealed: and in this sense it seems necessary to under- 

I stand it, in order to avoid % contradiction with verse 15. ' whose 

I iiye is closed' The proper force of the term is accordingly ex- 

[ ^esaedinthe Samaritan, amsAj^^ (^2,13,' illumined in eyes;' 

I m the Septuagint, in-oxfuoXiJ^fiiVDinto^SaX/joJ butu; and by A- 

fias Montanus, ' discoopertus ocuhs : the sense of the phrase 

being accurately expressed in the Chaldee paraphrase n'V '^3no, 

. • it having been revealed to him," The Vulgate of Jerome, 

I !vhich is followed by Diodati and Scio, contains a coutradic- 

iion; in the Syriac, . .nini,s _ji*.Aa ' having his eyes open, 

) aad the Arabic which uses the singular, with the same sense, 

'(^jjtjll ^^>JL4 ^j and in the French, English and German, 

' TO^ error is indeed avoided, but both the opposed terms aremis- 

^tianslated in tbese versions. 
I J*' The rendering of the Sepluagint seems to affect the au- 
thority of this important text ; as it recedes so far from the ori- 
! ginal, as to justify a suspicion, that it may have arisen in adiffe- 
L jrent reading from that contained in the existing editions ; iJttlK 
I iilp kVi IJIHUK nnjr »Vl. This passage is thus rendered by 
""ese translators, i,i^a ainZ, «; b^' •"'• fanaj'?" kJ tn iyyi?", 'I 
«11 thetB tQ him, but not now, IfeHcitate Dim and he dwB Hfl* 
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I shall behold him, but not near : 
A star shall proceed^** out of Jacobs 

appToaich.' !EEut the integrity of the text is wholly unaffected by 
this trandation ; as the sense here ascribed to it has been obvious^ 
]y extracted from the present reading. If Vtmim be taken as the 
ftittire of Hiphil nH'in, to cause to see, to shew, instead of as the 
future of Kar, ni^^, to see, and n^tt^t^ as the future of nu^M, to bless^ 
instead of that of y^m, to see, it will produce the sense ascribed to 
the teat by the Greek translators. The natural force of the pas- 
sage may be; however, supported by the highest authority. A- 
qnHa, a Jew, eminently skilled in the Hebrew, renders it, in the 
(oceiTed sense, o^ofjMi etvrov t^ » vvf, wpoarKowu avrof oA^ 8x tyyvf ; 
Synunachus, who bore the same character, renders the latter part 
of it, opS avro9 aXk' tfx iyyvq I St. Jerome also, in the same sense^ 
* «ule6o eilm, sed non modo, intuebor ilium, sed non prope ;' Pa- 
gnini JUkewise, following the pointed text,'t7u2e&o eum et non nunc, 
iniuebioT exim et non prope ;' and Houbigant the unpointed,' vide- 
bo eum sed non modo, ego eum contemplabor, sed remotum.' 
And the same sense is adopted, with one consent, by the authors 
of the Italian, Spanish, French, English and German versions. 
Of the Oriental versions, it must be allowed, that the Samaritan, 

only expresses the force of the tense, i:*^a ffZ^K ^fTTS^/^ 

a/hP^F If'l'i H^'^^^/t', * I shall see him but not now, I shaU ce- 
lebrate him, but not near ;' of course making nitt^M, the future of 
■JW : tlie Chaldee adopts the indefinite, n»n»aD 1^3 W?^ n»nnr1 
y*^p min^H t^^l, I have seen him, but not now, I beheld him but he 
is nbt near;' and the Syriac, {lo oiZ^jwo o^ -Jb (16 oiA-pw 
•Sks fo |ooi9 1 have seen him, but not for along whil^I have Im- 
held tarn, and he is not nigh :' but the Arabic wholly departing 

from die sense, reads, Aajpt^ ^ . y)i\ \^ys>y>A ^ (jMbx!^ L.«l ^^( 

< , y jtyS jxs. ySi^ ' I see the affair, and it is not existing now, I 
behold it,*and it is not near.' But the sense in these versions 
has every appearance of being accommodated to the prejudices 
of Che translieitors. 

*«* Although Tn is written without i conversive, yet in conse- 
quence of being coupled by that conjunction with a number of 
verbs towluch it gives a future sense, it is properly taken in the 
future. In this sense, it is accordingly rendered almost with one 
consent in the versions. The original Hebrew, apy»o 1313 ^n, is 
thus parsmhrased in the Chaldee of Onkelos, ip2^*o K3^D Dip* 13 
' when a king shall arise from Jacob;' but rendered in the Syriac, 
^r\nrs\ . v^ jrv'^o^ •^m4,j> * thcrc shollarise a star out of Jacob :' 

H 
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A sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 

And shall break the Termini'" of Moab, 

aiKl in the Arabic "^jywj i' ,^ V^Jf^'-*^ o'- ' ''"'' * "'"■ 
shall proceed out of Jacob ;' or if the pointed text be followed, 

' sImU be sent,' as <JiUaj is pointed in the future passive. The 
Samaritan, ia however, dissentient, in which the phrase ia ren- 
dered, aiPV/lTH ay^a VSt/p, ' ke cattwd a star to proceed from 
Jacob :' V°iT/f being used in the indefinite Aphel of V\ft. 
In the Western versions, the future is generally adopted. The 
Greek reads, in the common sense, atoiSiJ^iT irjoj J^ 'lami^; as 
also the Latin, 'orietur steliaex Jacob.' The Italian likewise 
coincides, • una stella procederd da Jacob :' and the Spanish, 
' de Jacob naceri una estrella ;' as also the German, ' es wird 
eiu stem aus Jacob aufgehen ;' and the English, ' there Mhall 
come a star out of Jacob :' the French is indeed dissentient, ' una 
f toile estprocidte de Jacob,' but its voice will not avail much, 
against such a host of suffrages, 

1" The commentators, who render 3Wia 'nsB yntfl, "and 
will smite the princes of Moab," are reduced to sad straining, 
to extract the sense oi princes from a'riKB, which signifies cor- 
ners. This sense is adopted not only in the Chaldee, tiDp'i 
awin 'aiai, ' and will slay the princes of Moab ;' but in the 
Greek, i^' S^buo-h tJ; ii|x»yfis Maa$, ' and will wound the rulers 
of Moab;' and in the Latin, 'et percutiet daces Moab.' The 
Syriac offers a different sense, »oiai;> j ; t ■. ^ ,^a»,' and will 
destroy the rfionts of Moab;' and tlie San^itan, following a, 
different reading, 'S/f^a fflAi fll^a, • will transfix the fool- 
ishones of Moab:' but the Arabic renders it, with more accura- 
cy ,i__>Uo djl^^(j4^*J, 'will debilitate the rejijwisof Moab.' 
or, as the passage is rendered by Symmachus, n-aio-ci x^i^utrz 
Mua^, ' will smile the rfigiong of Moab." The first of these 
translations, which appears to have arisen from confounding 
aKiD 'n«B with ibid nne, Esdr. ii. 6. viii. 4. Neh. iii, 11, is 
wholly untenable. It is notwithstanding adopted, after the ex- 
ample and authority of the Septuagint and Vulgate, in almost 
all the modern versions ; in the Italian, ' trasfig^er^ i principi 
di Moab;' in the Spanish, ' herira a los cav.diHos (will smite the 
chiefs) de Moab ;' in the French, ' transpercera les chefs de 
Moab ;' in the German, ' wird zerschmettem die Fursten der 
Bloabiter.' To all these the literal rendering of the English is 
to be preferred, 'shall smite (hecorBcrsofMoab;'which receives 
illustration and support from 2 Chron. xxviii. 2. 24. Pagnioi, 
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And aestroy"^ all the Sethites.^*^ 

iioweyer, appears to me to have expressed more accurately than 
any of the translators, the meaning of this curious passage ; * et 
trajisfiget terminos JVfoab;' which Arias Montanus rejects for 
the ifiore literal yersion, ' et transfiget angvJos Moab/ of which 
I cannot discover the sense. 

«« If the reading of the Samaritan *Yr*Yrt be adopted, th^ 
rendering should then be, * will smite the Termini of Moab, and 
the crown of the sons of Seth.' But against this reading it re- 
mains further to be stated, that it is obvious it was not found in 
die copies from which the principal versions have been made. 
The Greek, s^ v^voynwny the I^atm, < vastabitque,' with the same 
sense, have obviously proceeded from Pihel ip'^pl of the verb 
*)lp : and they sufficiently establish the antiquity of this reading 
in the Hebrew. The same observation may be extended, with 
some grains of allowance, to the Chaldee tDl^tt^n, and will sub- 
due r to the Syriac, ^jiiljuo^ * and will subjugate ;' and to the 

Arabic, JvWf^j 'and will shake,' which have obviously not de- 
scended from npnpi. The version of Symmachus, i|f ^iviri<ri*, * will 
mvestigate,' seems derived from npni ; as its author possibly 
supposed the Hebrew ought to read : for thtts he has rendered the 
same verb, in Ps. xxxiii. 22. Prov. xxv. 27. vid. Montfauc. 
Hexapl. in loc. The copy from which he translated must have 
consequently conformed rather to the reading of the Hebrew 
than tlie Samaritan recension. 

1*7 As hvc\m^ ^yi means Israelites^ ntt^ *J1 means Sethites, 
The term T)^ in the passage before us. Num. xxiv. 17. is writ- 
ten, in the pointed Hebrew, as the patriarch's name. Gen. v. 4 : 
both are translated accordingly ; being rendered in the Sep- 
taagint, Sqd, and in the Vulgate, Seth. The authors of the 
Chaldee Paraphrase and Jerusalem Targum prove, by their ver- 
mon, that they understood it of the patriarch ; the one interpret- 
ing nv Ml, as ' all the sons of men; the other, as * all the Ori- 
entaUstSf who were properly descendants of Seth. The word 
is accordingly adopted vrith this orthography, not only by Hou- 
bigant follovriug the unpointed Hebrew, and by Pagnmi fol- 
lowing the pointed, but in the Syriac, which reads Aaa» and in 

the Arabic^ which reads v Tm^ ; and by the authors of the 

French^ Spanish and German versions. The Italian, indeed, ren- 
ders it, not as a proper, but a common name, * i figliuoli di fon- 
<2aniien^o»-'andthe £nglis(i, altering its orthography without any 
authority^ renders it, ^all the sons of Sheth.^ 

H 2 
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And Idumea shall be a possession. 

And Seir shall be a poasession of his foes : 

And Israel shall do [deeds of] nught:'^ 

He [that] shall ruler's [shall be] from Jacob, 

And shall destroy him that survives of the city.""" 

"^ The versions in rendering this passage, are opposed with 
one consent, to the Chaldee in whici) it is rendered ; n^V ^KlWl 
T'D3J3, 'and Israel shall prosper in goods;' in the Syriac, it is 

i translated, )Lu, |in^ "\*j;ja.jo, ' and Israel shall acquire might;' 
in the Arabic, ]<3ut\ <i\i^jj ^.Lwlj * and Israel shall encre^se in 
iTOight;' in the Samaritan J/Tf^ TSV 2./f'S*"nr'?, 'and Is- 

I .reel shall do [deeds of] might:' intheSeptuagiat,i^''iirp»i^ iwoi- 
^(^111 it lirxi'h 'and Israel did in might:' In the Latin, 'Israel 

' (vero fortiter aget :' in the Italian, ' ed Israel fati prodezze ;' in 
4he Spanish, ' mas Israel proceder^ edbrzdameute ;' in the 
liFrench, ' et Israel agira vaillamment:' in the German, ' Israel 
aber tvird Sieg haben ;' (have victory); and in the English, 
''and Israel shall do valiantly.' 

1*9 The Sepluagint renders this passage, iij l^cyi^iQrai i| 
"laKw^,' andheshall arise from outof Jacob;' deriving the He- 
"brew Ti'i, from the verb nT, to descend, instead of nn to nth. 

I ^ud in this rendering, they are generally countenanced by the 
jDriental versions, which adopt the verb nnJ, Zuo, of which Buz- 

I iorf declares. Lex. Chald. c. 1330. "pro Hebrseo m- usurpa- 
|um." Thus the Chaldee arp' rraio in mn'i, ' and one shall 
'descend from the house of Jacob ;' the Syriac .--lopv , ■^ Zoa^jo 
'and he shall descend fromJacob;' and the Samaritan, (VVi/TT^ 
^TVmSl, with the saroe sense. The Arabic, however, coin- 
cides with the Western versions, rendering the passage, tf ^U 
t__)yixj ^1 i^ ^|uwJ ' and he who siiall rule from Jacob 

' ^air &c. Thus also t&e Vulgate, 'de Jacob erit qui f^/tineiur; 
the Italian , ' ed uno disceso di Jacob signoTegger& ;' the Spanish, 
de Jacob saldri el que domine;' the French, 'et celui qui dimi- 
JHera viendra de Jacob;' the German, ' aus Jacob wird der 
Bemclier kommen ;' and the English, ' out of Jacob shall conui 
ne (bat shall have dominioni' inwhich,by asingular coincidence, 
tiiese versions, by means of the auxiliary verb which they em- 
plovi express both the roots from which the Hebrew verb is de- 
Quced. 

° This passage is rendered, in the same sense, by the Sep- 

it >i avtMT m^jxinr Ik veAiw;; lUld bv St. jBTOOte^ ' 
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And he beheld the Amalekite, and uttered his mysi 
tic speech, and said ; 

" The Amalekite is &» head of iheaatfoiu. 
Bat isis ead^'^ is [^pointed] foi destmctioiL" 

And he beheld the C.ainite^'" and uttered iiis mys" 

i&t ifHivwifi ciritatia : hy the ChaMw, M'pwi nn^ Vmo 1^^% 
' and wjl destroy him t^t escajpes of the u^ (tf the {leiyi^;* by 
the Syriac, ji^ ^ *PioA*ioj M .jtfwje. ' *»4 WU destroy 
him that eeciqwetTom the cHy;' and byfbeATalHC,iXj^)iNMJ 
f ty Ol f.y ot 'will destroy the Jvgltiyefi:oQL:the ciJties-*wJ4,(^ 
rancieptlyauAenticates the received refldiqg, hy Cst{ihK'<lb))))JE 
its antiquity and general receptioo. 

"' liie Septuagint renders this possa^, icj to owijfKf ttiwln 
(«vrS)s»AirTai, <and his «enf shall^ djHjtroyad;' t^pqzXL'StM 
in a sense which it b frequently asaiened- But inq^e^iraafl; of 
the antithesis between that word andn'owi, wiiichislodinthi^ 
Tersioi^; (he common Tendering aCQords better v^Q^ Ksf>4i KSV* 
14. and is generally followed in the vef^ojw- Tlte tia^ t^Xpie^ 
B^ ' cnjns eiirepa;' the Qhaljlee n'SlOl, ' (wd hU.'gHt;' .fe^fs 
m^ at^^*^> the Ar^htn, )if>j^^3, bjmI tbe SMnaritw k^lfSFV, 
^ BfUQesense : «fth^ weiiern vereions, theltaliaa 'e,H«ift«i^ 
Mftle;' t^ Spaniahi 'fiityas posArtweritu^vaitd Che Bn^ishi *iut 
li^t«r tatd: but, vri^ An a4ferbal farce, Ike ikeiuihi ' aais^ ij^ 
^ i' and the fteHB^B, ' aher mhtXt.' 

^V This n^me. is fKrioifi^ienderecl i« 'the. different Temcms. 
In4he ]»iraitiTe«faancit«, "^HtV, and in 4he unpeiited Hehrei^ 
yp, it diAere not ftom the name of the firet son of Adam- Ac- 
cording to the Masoretical pointing, these names differ merely as 
Vp from ^p ; both of which are rendered Cain, by Pagnini and 
Arias Mont^nns, who scrupulously follow, ip the rendeting of 

S roper names, the orthograpliy of the Masoreta. By the Chair 
ee paraphrast, the Hebrew pbrasq, 'J'p ns ijtTlj ' ftnd he be- 
held the Cainite,' is rendered rT«D^» n' i^wj, ' and he beheld the 
Saltifuean,' which is transicrrcd V> the Jerusalem TajgutRi 4Qni 
M'p^tP n'. Those lyho render th^ pbi:ase ■ and be beh^d tita 
Senke,' are of course deserted by the authority of these antifii^ 
versions; the authprs of which have obvionsly adopted this term 
from jSd in the context, "ijp ffho^ a'ci, ' and put thy ncri in a, 
rock,' where there h a palpable play upon the name. The Sep- 
tuagiat, employing the term, KiwaT^i, or KitaTo', and the Vulgate 
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tic speech, and said ; 

"Secure is thy habitation. 

And pat thoa thy nest in a rock ; 

"^Yet the Cainite is [reserved] lor destruction ; 

flie term Cinants, as well in the passage before us, Num. xxiv. 
21. Bs in Jud. i. 16. 1 Sam. xt. 6. support the opiDion of those 
only who UDderstand it as meant of the Keniies, But to pre- 
Krve their consist«iicv, in including this people in the unpropi- 
tioua denunciations of Balaam, which cannot be eaMly reconci- 
led with the last cited passages of scripture, they are compelled 
to misrepresent the original : the Septuagint omitting to render 
the name ['p in the context; vid. infr, n.'" As the modem ver- 
nons hare been obviously accommodated to the antient, their 
testimony necessarily resolTes into that of the Greek and Latin : 
yet ' Cain' occurs in the French and Italian, and ' Kain ' in the 
Gennan. vid. infr. n."' ' 

"^ The original of these verses is rendered in the Septuagint, 

Kj tar yirtrriti to* Biufi foQtftc^ vam^teti Ao'^LCiOi alyQj.aXwinjwa-i at : 

*aaiii Bear shall have a nest ojcrafi, the Assyrian shall take 
thee captive;' from whence it would appear, that instead of n>n> 
no "ijf I'p "iPiV they read, nmj; [p "iipa? nm'. As this reading is 
unsupported by any versiori or ms. it is unnecessary to bestow 
upon it any further notice. The Vulgate, deviating from the 
Greek, renders the same passage, ' et fueris electusde stripe Cin, 
quamdiu poteris permanere 7 Assur enim capict te ;' which indi- 
cates that Ihe translator found in his copy, or believed he ought 
to find, "oi iiffiK no ip pp iinao rr'n' cjk '3, ' if he shall be 
elect of Ciu, how long? for the Assyrian' &c. Asthisread- 
ing is equally unsupported, with that apparently followed in the 
Greek, it is alike unentitled to notice. As both versions furnish 
an indirect evidence, that the Kenite cannot be meant, while 
&e reading tv^^jfor destrwition, is retained ; this phrase is used 
with such a sense in scripture, (see Is. t. 5. vi. 13.) and is as- 
^ned the same force, in the versions of the passage before us ; 
in the Chaldee, n«nW nrtvufV 'n' d», ' if the Salmsean be (re- 
served) for perdititm ; ' in the Syriac, following the sound rather 
tiiaa the sense, .r. ]^-^ fi^V jocju J, ' if Cain be (reserved) for 
the gkaning ;' in the Samaritan, ^tSpnTi fffatfir a* A-iSI 
SnrP, ' though Cain be (reserved) for coHsiiminff ;' as it likewise 
uasngned in the principal modern versions; in the Italian, 'ma 
pur Cain sari disertato ;' in the French, 'toutefois, Cain tei-a 
nw^e^-" in the German, Ube^.o K^in, ^u leirit verbrmtt 
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Unta the Assyrian shall take thee captive. *'^^ 

And he uttered his mystic speech, and said ; 

*' Alas ! who shall live when God [appointeth] this ? 
For [there shall be] ships"* from the side*^ of Citimn^ 

werden ;* and in the English, * nevertheless the Kenite shall be 
wasted^ The Arahic, though paraphrastic, appears to have o- 

riginated in the same reading, ..yjJLAJQI ^Jul do* cy^H '^Is 

fjJ^9 * and when the time shall he for expelling the Kenites 
from you.' 

*^* In the Samaritan this passage is rendered, *\^***/f55S *'?V^ 

iJA''?*\^V, * thy return from Assur is a witness :' and in the 

Arabic, with a direct application to the Kenites^ f^ ^ ^ 4>»j 

^j-aA^^I ^ the Musoleans (or Assyrians) shall take from them 
capliyes.' But in this rendering they are opposed to the com- 
mon consent of the versions ; to the Greek and Latin, uti supr. 
n.*». to the Chaldee, ^jatt^' n«nin« no ly, * whilever the As- 
syrian shall make thee captive;' to the Syriac, ioLU jv^. S 
^ijQOAJt until Assur shall lead thee captive ;' to the Italian, 

* infino attanto ch' Assur ti meni in cattivitk ;' to the Spanish, 

* pues Assur te apreserd ;' to the French, * jusqu' k ce qu' As- 
sur te mene en captivity ;' to the German ' wenn Assur dich ge- 
fangen wegfiihren wird ;' and to the English, ^ until Assur shall 
carry thee away captive.' 

^** The modem versions, are corroborated by the Chaldee 
and the Latin, in rendering this passage ; the former renders it, 
jniDV* 1^*01, * and ships shall come ;' the latter, * venient in <n- 
ert6iw:'so also the Italian, ' poi appresso (veranno) natri;' the 
Spanish, 'yendrdn engalerasf the French, ^ et desoameaiixvi- 
endront;' th« German, * und Schiffe,^ and the English, 'and 
Ships shall come.' But the Greek renders it, f|iXiv<rET«», * he 
shall come forth ;' the Syriac, rio>^ Jjoj^^Aoj * and legions shall 

come from;' the Samaritan, ^H^/f-ttt^Xnt, * he shall lead them;' 

and the Arabic, (jjf^j^^^y* cmd those who shall betake them/ 
^^ Thus I conceive the passage is most justly rendered; the 
idiom formed in Hebrew by the term i% hand, being in many 
cases analogous to that formed in English by the term side. 
Thus 1 Sam. iv. 13. Tn v, the hand of the way, is justly ren- 
dered, in the English version, * the way-««de ;' and Ibid. 18. *T* 
^pmn, the hand rfthe gate, as justly, ' me side of the gate :' ex- 
amples of the same idiom may be found in Deut. ii« 37. Prov* 
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And shall vex the Assyrian, and vex the Hebrew J'*' 
And he also [is reserved ] lor destruction. 

Even while this prophecy is regarded through 
the medium of a servile translation, divested of its 
idioms, and separated from those local and heredi- 
tary associations, which rendered its subject fami- 

viii- 3. DaD. x. 4. Of tbe ancient versions, this term is trans- 
ferred into the text of the Samaritan ; and wholly omitted in the 
Cbaldee; in the Syriac it is translated JjAai jki| —isi 'from 
the land of Chittiin,' and in the Arabic, U"r^' '^r' (j« ' from 
&Bport of Cyprus;' to which the Italian nearly conforms, 'dalla 
^st^ di Chittim,' and the English, * from the coagt of Chiltim' 
The Chaldee '»n3D, 'from the Cithians,' and the German, 'aits 
Chitini/ though less explicit, express loo much; the French, 
'du^uard'erde Kittim' appears to mc to have most fiuthfully 
rendered the passage. 

i»T In the Chaldee paraphrase, this passage is rendered with 
a manifest accommodation to the iiatjojiat prejudices of the He- 
Brews; ma lay^ [nipnifn linw^ piS'i, 'and will afflict Assy- 
na, and subjugate beyond the river Euphrates ;* which rendering 
U transplanted into the Targiim of Jonathan. As, from the 
^position of £ber and Assur, in the Hebrew, both terms must 
^ taken with the same sense; in this translation the original is 
grossly misrepresented. It is accordingly rejected hy thecom- 
, |uin suffrage of the ver»ons, ancient and modern. In the Sep- 
[ ^agint the passage is accordingly rendered, xj xanurBcrii 'Aa-a'n^, 
^Kaxwavun'E^^a'tai;; in the Vulgate, ' superabunt Assyrios, vas- 
^buntquc Sebrcsos;' in the Syriac o^^ii^jo ioill .□f^^A.AjD 
, f^-ivN. , ' and shall subdue Asaur, and subduo the Hebrews; ' in 
fte Samaritan, ^SV 3ti"5a2mt ^^t^A: 3(i^f sZffr,' shall afflict 
Asshur, and shall afflict £ber ;' and also in the Arabic, l__>^>xj; 
i^_yiMi\y o}*J^*=>^'7 'will afilictthc Assyrians and the He- 
brews ;' by Paghini and Arias Montanus, ' ct affligent Assur, et 
alSigent heber ;' by Houbigant, ' oppriraent Assur, oppriment 
Bebrceum.'' It is likewise taken in the same sense by the com- 
iQoa suffrage of the modem versions: in the Italian, 'ed aiflig- 
ieranno Assur, od oppresseranno Eber;' in the Spanish, ' veneer- 
lo i los Assirios, y destruir^n & los Hebrios ;' in the French, 
* et ils affligeront Assur et Heber-' in the German, ' werden 
verdetben den Assur und Eber ;' and in the Engtbh, ' and shall 
afflict Asshur, and shall afflict Eber.' 
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liar to the persons, who were immediately address* 
ed by its author, it marks out the extraordinary 
personage to whom the prediction applies, in a 
manner too explicit to be long mistaken. So ob* 
Yious is it in its application, that the earlier Jews, 
whose sentence is valuable in proportion to its an- 
tiquity, exclusively recognised the, expected Mes- 
si^, in the prophetical declaration ; 

I shall see him, but not now, 

I shall behold him, but not near:^^ 

Many of their later commentators have indeed 
discovered in it a different force, and have assign- 
ed it a different application, in which they have 
succeeded in gaining over some followers, where 
it seems strange they should have made any pro- 
selytes."^ It would be, however, attended with 
little diflBculty to prove, from a view of the entire 
ischeme of Prophecy, and the history of the nations 
whose fortunes it predicts, that it was wholly per- 
verted from its object, in receiving any application 
to David ; in whom it is supposed the prediction 
was primarily, and of course, properly accom- 

^^ In the Targum of Jerusalem the above-cited passage i» 
paraphrased in the following words; ''A Prince shall arise 
Uxsm the house of Jacob, and a Redeemer and ruler from the 
house of Israel, and shall slay the mighty ones of Moab, and 
annihilate and destroy all the sons of the £ast.'* In the Targum 
of Jonathan it is paraphrased as follows ; *' When a brave 
Prince shall reign of the house of Jacob, and shall be anointed 
Messiah, and a mighty sceptre from Israel, and slay the rulers 
of Moab, and annihilate all the sons of Seth " &c. In the an* 
tient Targum of Onkelos it is interpreted in the same sense. 

1^ R. Salom. Jarchi in loc. understands the passage of Da* 
vid ; in this view of the prophecy it is less wonderful to find the 
Apostate Julian concur, Oper. Tom. I. p. 262. a. than' the 
B^. Rev. author of the Dissert, on Prophecy, who contends for 
^e primary application of the prophecy to the same monarck; 
Newt Works, Vol. I. p. 80. 
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plished. A small share of attention, directed to 
the original cause which occasioned the predic- 
tion, to the ultimate object at which it aims, and 
to the circumstances under which it was deliver- 
ed, will enable us to form a just estimate of the 
subject. 

" As the original cause which occasioned the de- 
livery of Balaam's prophecy was the recent in- 
road of the Israelites, on the borders of Moab ; 
the ultimate object of his prediction is their capti- 
vity and removal from that territory by a more 
powerful people ; for whom a like fate was reser- 
ved to that which they had inflicted. In making 
this disclosure, the prophet met the views, and 
replied to the requisition of the king of Moab, 
whose apprehensions at the advancement of so 
formidable an enemy on the borders of his territo- 
ry, had first led him to engage the enchanter of 
Pethor, to employ his art, in the destruction of 
the invaders. But with the fate of Israel, the for- 
tunes of Moab were inseparably connected. The 
Assyrians having been made the instruments of 
the judgments which were reserved for the Is- 
raelites; the direct road to the invasion of their 
territory lay through the dominions of Moab. And 
at the period when this prediction received a 
signal accomplishment, in the captivity and de- 
portation of ten tribes, and the utter subversion of 
the throne of Israel ; the Assyrians commenced 
their operations against that kingdom, with the 
subjugation of the Moabites, having wasted their 
territories, and dismantled their cities."" As this 

'•* The circumstances which attended the final dissolution 
of the kingdom of Israel, are thus succinctly stated by Abp. 
Vssher : Annal. p. 55. ad A. M. 3280. " Shalmaneser hav- 
ing discovered the conspiracy of Hosea, ^firsl occupied the ter- 
riton/ of Ike Moabites (that he might leave nothing in his tear. 
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was an event of paramount interest to that nation, 
■whom Balaam immediately addressed ; it is ac- 
cordingly selected by him, as tlie principal subject 
which he had to reveal, in giving them an insight 
into futurity. "Come," be declares to the king 
of Moab, '* and I will advertise thee, what this 
people shall occasion to thy people, in the latter 
oays." 

Not less intimately connected with the object 
which the prophet had in view was the advent of 
that expected Personage, to whose coming he 
6rst directs the attention of his hearers, on promis- 
ing to disclose the disastrous consequences, with 
which the establishment of the new settlers in 
their borders would be finally attended. In the 
common calamity in which Moab would be invol- 
ved with Israel, the evils inflicted by Assyria o- 
perated as a scourge, to reclaim and to chastise 
them in their common apostacy ; redemption and 
protection having been offered, through that 
Great Deliverer, whose kingdom would finally tri- 
nmph over the people who should subjugate Israel 

whicb would be detrimeutal to hia forces,) having cut off iheir 
two chief cities. At and Kir-hareseth ; according to the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, delivered the third year before the event. He 
mea invaded the entire kingdom of Itrael: and going up against 
Samaria, in the fourth year of Hezekiah and the seventh of 
Hosea, then commencing i besieged it for three years. At the 
andof the third year of the siege, S hat man eser took Samaria, 
tad carried away the Itraelilet, and placed them in Halach, 
tmd Habor, and Nehar-gosen, (where Tiglathpileser had trans- 
planted the two tribes and a ha]f wiiich inhabited Perea be- 
yond Jordan), and in Ike cities of the Medet. For the anarchy 
irfiich prevailed among the Medes, before the royal authotity 
was committed to Dejoces afforded the Assyrians the oppor- 
tanity of occupying their cities,. . .And thus ejidedlhe kiugdam 

ff Itrael, after it had remained 254 years separated from the 
inplojD of Judab." 
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and Moab."' As the advent of this expected per- 
sonage would be not less signally marked by the 
destruction of his enemies, than by the deliverance 
of his adherents ; the former having been the rela- 
tion in which the Moabites had placed themselves, 
by their depraved habits and idolatrous worship, 
tiiey had rendered themselves obnoxious to his 
vengeance. Such was the light in which they 
were prepared by the prophet to expect his arri- 
val : his power would be displayed in the subver- 
sion of the idols, and the destruction of the idola- 
ters, — he would " break the Termini of Moab, and 
destroy all the Sethites." 

With the leading object which Balaam had in 
view, he interweaves the fate of the different peo- 
ple whom he beheld from the elevated situation to 
which Balak had conducted him, to survey the 
encampment of Israel. The fortunesof these na- 
tions had an obvious connexion with the fate of 
this people, with whom they were connected not 
merely by the geographical position of their terri- 
tories, and the participation in the same rites and 
worship, but by the ties of consanguinity. Moab 
traced its original to Lot; Edom and Amalek, as 
the descendants of Esau, were also collaterally de- 
scended from the same stock with the children of 
Israel. As these nations were viewed from the 

1*' The defection of the Israelites to the worship of Baal, 
and their disregard of the prophets who were sent to reclaim 
them from their idolatry are stated to have been the causes of 
iheir deportation and captivity : 2 Kings, xvii. 6 — 18. The 
prophets, Fsaiah and Jeremiah, who uttered particular predic- 
tions against the Moabites, upbraid this people with their de- 
votion to the same idolatrous worship : Is. xvi. 12. Jer. xlviii. 
85. By Isaiah, whose prophecy was delivered three years, 
before the territory of Moab was laid waste by the Assyrians, 
die was"exhorted to yield obedience to Christ's kingdom:" 
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heights of Nebo, the laraeiites were beheld en- 
camped in the plains of Moab ; beyond their bor- 
ders, the Moabites extended themselves along the 
banks of Anion ; still further south, the Edomiles 
extended themselves along the skirts of Palestine ; 
and beyond their territories the Amalekites, reach- 
ing northward to the sea, occupied the interme- 
diate country between Edom and Egypt, By 
these nations, the entire tract through which the 
ronteofthe Israelites lay, in seeking their desti- 
nation io Canaan, was consequently occupied : 
and they had severally become implicated with 
the emigrant nation, in denying them a passage 
through their territories ; the Amalekites having 
opposed their progress by force of arms.'" The 
prophet, who beheld them from the elevated posi- 
tion where he was placed, was thus afforded an 
opportunity to connect their destiny with the for- 
tunes of Israel, which he was employed in disclo- 
sing. Suitably to the disposition which they had 
displayed towards this people, such should be 
their retribution. While " a ruler of the house of 
Jacob should have the dominion, Moab should be 
afflicted in its remotest boundaries, Edom should 
be the possession of its enemies, and Amaiek be 
reserved for utter destruction." 

JVor does the prophet leave it matter of conjecture 
that the period was distant, at which the predic- 
tion would receive its signal accomplishment. In 
'avowing the object with which he addressed the 
king of Moab, he declares, that the consequences 
of which he advertised him would occur " in the 
■latter days." When understood even in tlie 
laxest sense, these words must have marked the 
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decline of one or both of the nations, whose future 
destinies the prophet professes to reveal. With 
this specific signification they had been long used ; 
the Jews having employed the phrase to designate 
the close of an old and waning dispensation, which 
would be superseded by a new order and econo- 
my, under the Messiah.'** And the most profound- 
ly learned of the early christian commentators 
have so understood them, and liave deduced from 
them, in such a sense, the true application of the 
prophecy to Christ, and that the period of its ac- 
complishment would be distant.'" 

■41 By " (he latter days" the Jews generally understood 

te times of the revelation of the Messiah: Targ. Jonath. in 
en. xxKv. 21. K'oi' l^Dl «n'»o k^^d '^jriw, ' in the end of 
days the Messiah, the Prince, will be revealed :' conf. R. 
Mos. BarNachman in Gen. xlix. 1. Dav. Kimch. in Is. ii. 
1. Abeibaael in Pirke Avotb cap. iv. By the intervention 
of the Septuagint, we are enabled to trace the phrase, in the 
tame sense, to the \ew Testament. The Hebrew nnnH3 
tra'n, oecurring in the passage before us, which ie rendered 
In Chaldee h'dv r^ioi, is translated by the hXX, Gen. xlix. 

i (■ im-' lajf^aTiii tk* ijiijuj, and Num. xxiv. I4. ii" 'ur^aTa Tut 
ijMl^i: St. Peter adopts tbe former terms, in speaking of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, at the commencement of the New 

I Dispensation. Acta ii. 17. and applies the tatter to its close, 

I In mentioning the scoffers who derided the notion of our Lord's 
second coming; 2 Pet. iii. '3. They B.ie accordingly adopted, 

I In the Jewish sense, by the generality of commentators among 
the Christians ; vid. Hammond on Matt. xxiv. 3. Wolf. Cnr. 
Philol. Vol. I. p. 338. b. Schleusn. Lex. Nov. Test. voc. 
«i»>. ^ 10. Buxtorf. Lex Rabbin, voc C3h^s■ col. 1620. 

'♦* Origen, who possessed a knowledge of the original, which 
WES not attainable bv a reader merely of the Septuagint, coq- 
Bequently unde stands the passage, ' I shall sec him,' as meant 
of Christ, and the phrase 'the latter days,' as meant of the 
time of his manifestation : Horn, xviii. in Num. Tom. II. p. 
S4t. f. " In aliis quidem exemplaribus legimus, ' videbo eum 
Bed non modo.' Quod si lecipiaiur, facilius intelligi putabi- 
tur, td Christum, de iiuo in consequentibus dicit, ' orietur Stella 
mrget homo de Israel, 'pttfenrfitM, rficat ew', aed 
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There is consequently no just ground for main- 
taining a second opinion/^ as to the person intend*^ 
ed by the pro{^et, in the splendid passage in whick 
he opens bis prediction ; 

I shall see him, bat not now, 
I shall behold him, bat not near : 

Even the indefinite nature of the language 
which he employs sufficiently discloses his pur-, 
pose : the personage to whom he alludes being so 
obvious as to require no specific designation.^^ 

non mode : hoc est, non eo tempore quo ista loquehantur. In 
namtdmU enim diebus, * ubi venit plenitudo temporis, mint 
DevuJUiummmm** After explaining the text, as rendered in 
the vulgar translation, he adds, Ibid. p. 342. b. *' Sed hootem- 
pus, in quo haec futura sunt, non appropinquat : longe enim estp 
et in ipao MOcuHJine sperandum.*' 

1^ Bp. Newton assigns the following as his reason for ap* 
plying the prophecy, in its primary sense, to David; uti supn 
p. 82. — ** for this reason particufarht^ because Balaam is here 
advertising Balak, * What this people should do to his people 
m tie latter days * that is what the Israelites should do to the 
Moabites ktreafter.^' In both of which positions, the learned 
writer's commentary is unfortunately deserted by the authority 
of his original. The term which he here renders * should do/ 
is i^ the original n%||r ; and .as thus pointed by the Masorets 

in the fut. Hiphil, has consequently the sense * will caune to be 
done :' the verb in Kal signifying io do^ but in Hiphil to caimn 
others to do. That the accompanying D«sm nnnMa, ban a very 
different fer^ from what it receives in the 'hereafter* of the 
learned comnientatorf has been I trust sufficiently established; 
snpr. p. 62. n.*^ 

^^ Willenier Desert, de Stel. ex Jacob, oriund. § 10» << Obt 
jectum vislonu significatur inseparabili pronomine ii, illump 
nempe Rbobm Mbssiam, suo regnique splendore illustrenu 
ut cum Stella lucidissima multis mMs conferri mereatur. .Si- 
militer ad personam pronomen btud referunt Chaldady Synis, 
SainaritaiiiiSy Vulgatus, Estius, Tirinus, Castalio, ipseqi^e Lu-r 
dieniSy duin convertit eum, Ihn, Ubi ex vero observavit Ca* 
jetanus yo6em eumi xar t^oxn* respicere Christum, ^ tenquaiii 

Crsoaani nuUi comparandam, et de qua dicatur, omnium max- 
e dignam.'' 
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Nor let it be supposed, that as thus pointed out by 
merely negative marks, the character to which the 
prophet alludes is vague and uncertain. The 
terms which he employs to announce his coming 
are nearly identical with those by which the Mes- 
siah was designated, at a time when the expecta- 
tion of his advent was realised.'" And in describing 
the character by which that event would be distin- 
guished, he selects those images, which identify, 
beyond all doubt, the real object of the prediction : 

A star shall proceed out of Jacob, 
A sceptre shall ri.se out of Israel : 

On the signification of these words, two hypo- 
tlieses are maintained; which, though they lead 
to their end by different ways, terminate in esta- 
blishing the same conclusion. At an early period 
of the cliurch, this prediction was understood in 
the letter ; and was supposed to foretell the appear- 
ance of tlie star by which Magians were conduct- 
ed to Judea, at the time of the nativity.'" And in 

. '*'' The Messiah was generally designated in the times 
of our Lord merely bj' the terms, s if;^o^i>o;, ' he who is to 
come,' or, as expre^ed in the vernacular Syrtac, [if, ooi: 
Tid. Mart. xi. 3. Luc. vii. 19. John vi. 14. Heb- x. 37. 
The grammatical refinement of Houblgant, who refers the pro- 
soun him to " God," and " the Highest," which precede io the 
CHintext, and thus converts the text into a testimony in favor of 
tiie divinity of the Messiah, is therefore without apparent ne- 
cessity. He observes Bibl. Sac r. not. in Num. sxiv. 17. " Af- 
fizum 1J, ettm, pertinet ad ^k. ffeum, et ad n'^V. Alliuimian, 
qux nomina mox anteceaserunt. Ex quo sequitur, aut Ba- 
warn, nihil sententise, quanquam Deo atHante, cxtulisse, aut 
Taticinatum fuisse venturuna esse in terras Ucum Attissimum." 
. '*^ Origen, whose opinions regulated the prevailing mode in 
theology, for a long period, understood the passage in this sense, 
Uom. in Num. uti supr. p. 342. b. "Post ha!C, 'Orietur' in- 
quit,' Stella ex Jacob, et essurget homo ex Israel.' Se his et tB 
nipeiioribus dizimus, quia evidenter de etella qusa Magi«, in 
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favor of this interpretation a still more ancient 
prescription may be pleaded, as in such a sense, 
the prediction appears to have been understood by 
those Eastern sages. 

But from the precision of modern criticism, the 
prediction has received a different exposition ; ac- 
cording to its decision, nothing more was intended 
by the prophet than a mysterious metaphor, or 
hieroglyphic expressive of the character of the ex- 
pected personage.^*^ In favor of this explanation 
it has been urged, that as the star is said to *^ pro- 
ceed out of Jacob," the description is wholly in- 
applicable to any natural phenomenon by which 
the Magians could be directed.^ It may be also 
acknowledged, in its support, that such figures 
are perfectly consistent with the prophetical 
style ;**^ and that an earlier prophecy of the patri- 
arch Jacob is nearly constructed of similar meta- 
phors.^*^ Of the two images which Balaam em- 
ploys, it must be admitted, that both should be na- 
turally understood in the same sense ; and as it is 
not to be conceived, that a real " sceptre should rise 
out of Israel," neither can it be imagined, that a 
real " star should proceed out of Jacob." 

As the language of the prophet must be conse- 
quently understood in a figurative sense ; the ima- 

oriente apparuit, prophetetur : qua duce yenerunt ad Judaeam, 
requirentes eum qui natus est rex Israel, etrepertum oblatis mu- 
neHbtis adoraverunt.'^ 

- ^^ In ^is sense the passage is understood by Bp. Newton, 
ubi supt. p. 77. who, in this view of it expressly follows Bp. 
Warburton, ibid. p. 81. 

too Hoiibiffant, ubi supr. 

^1 Vid. Walt. Appar. in Bibl. Polyglot. Tom. I. p. 47. Non- 
nunquam hieroglyphieis [Scripturae] utuntur, et symbolis, et 
senigmatibus, &c. 

M> 6en. xlix. 3. seq. 

K 
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ges which he has chosen, not only possess a natu- 
ral sense,'"^ but a sense which is most appropriate 
to the subject. The characters by whicli the ad- 
vent of the Messiah was to be distinguished, are 
described by our Lord, in reply to the interroga- 
tives of his disciples, as to " the signs of his com- 
ing :" he informs them that " they should see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great giory."^^* Of the emblems by 
which these attributes might be represented, the 
imagination can scarcely conceive two more ap- 
propriate or happy, than the sceptre and star, which, 
were selected by the prophet. On this account, 
it appears, that the true Messiah is described un- 
der the image of "the morning-star ;"*" and the 
glories which would attend his appearance are re- 
presented as " the day-spring from on high, which 
visited his people."'^ 

Another and not less apposite characteristic of 
the divme personage to whom the prophecy ap- 
plies is contained in the judgments, which at his 
advent would be visited on his enemies. Such is 



'5» The exposition of Origen merits tranacription, as less ex- 
travagant than most of the comments of that fanciful expositor, 
Hom. in Num. uti aupr. p. 342. e. " Et ideo deitntU ejus in- 
dicium illam Uettam fuisse opinor. Unde et ordo prophetite 
hxc eadem coosecjuenter ostendit, cum <Ie deitate quidem ejus 
dicit, ' Orietur stella ex Jacob ;' de humana vero natura, ' £t 
fiXBurget homo ex Israel ;' ut in utroque et secundum deitatem, 
et secundum humanitatem, Ghriatus prophetatus evidenter ap- 
paxeat." It may be observed, that in understandiug the symbol 
in this sense, Origen, as an Alexandrine, interprets it as an £- 
gyptianheroglyphic; for we learn from Horns Apollo, irif 

woe ' AJyurnl'iiii yfa<piy.ttat @ta« ini//.aiiu. The subsequent part of 

bis exposition is founded on the mistranslation of the Septua- 

iM Matt. xxiv. 30. >« 2 Pet. i. 19. Key. ii. 28. 

")*) Luke i. 76. conf. Matt, iv. 16. et WetMen. not. ia loc. 
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the light in which that event is described, in the 
entire prophetical scheme: from the prediction 
uttered hy Enoch before the deluge>^'^ to the pro- 
phecy delivered by our Lord, on the downfall of 
Jerusalem, such are the terrors in which it is ar- 
rayed, by the prophets. In the figurative lan- 
guage in which their denunciations are delivered^ 
tiie enemies of the Messiah's kingdom are charac- 
terised, under the names of the earliest adversaries 
of Israel.^^ Balaam's speaking in the same spirit, 
adopts the same language. In describing the 
visitations which would accompany the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Personage, he marks out, as 
the objects of his wrath, those nations which had 
exhibited, from the first, a hostile disposition to- 
wards the Israelites : and thus specifies Moab, E- 
dom and Amalek, as devoted to judgment. The 
consanguinity between the Israelites and the de- 
scendants of Lot and Esau, served as a tempo- 
rary protection to their territory ;^ but there was 
a time appointed in the counsels of the Highest, 
when judgment would fall upon those idolatrous 
nations ; when the image would be broken, and its 
worshipper destroyed ; *' Edom would then be sub- 
jected, even in the fastnesses of Seir ; Moab would 
be led captive by Assyria : and Amalek be wasted 
hy a protracted and exterminating warfare."^^ 

This denunciation of particular judgments re- 
served for the immediate enemies of Israel, the 
prophet follows up, with a statement of the retri- 

w Vid. sup. p. 27. 

iS8 ipp^alt. Apparat. ubi supr. § xxv. p. 46. " Synecdochice 
per Fliilistmos, Arabes, ^gyptios, Moab, Anifnon, Idumceos, 
et alias genies barbaras, Judaeis vicinas et notas, significant pro- 
phetaB Mines gentes impias, subigendas a Christo, totumque 
niunduiti ad eum convertendum : ita S. Hier. in cap. Ix. Isaias. 

^ Deut. ii. 4. 5. 9. ^^ See Exod. xvii. 14. 16. 
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bution prepared for her more powerful and suc- 
cessful adversaries. After adverting to the capti- 
vity and deportation by the Assyrians, this being 
the main object of his prediction, the principal e- 
vent of which he undertakes to advertise the king 
of Moab, he closes his prophecy in the following 
terms ; 

Alas ! who shall live, when God appointeth tliis ? 

For there shall be ships from the side of Chittim, 

And shall vex the Assyrian, and vex the Hebrew, 

And he also is reserved for destruction. 

It has been clearly established,"'' on the autho- 
rity of sacred and profane writers, that the nations 
of Palestine understood by the Chittim, the Ma- 
cedonians and Romans : in whose invasion and 
conquest of the great empire, which passed suc- 
cessively under the dominion of the Assyrians and 
Persians, this prediction received an extraordinary 
accomplishment. But, as on the sense in which 
the concluding denunciation of the prophet is un- 
derstood, in a great measure depends, not only the 
ascertainment of the accuracy with which it has 

^^' The authorities on this subject are collected by the learn- 
fld Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. Lib, 111. cap. v. col. 157. seq. who 
proves, by uumerous quotations from sacred and profane wri- 
ters, that under the term Chittim the Macedonians and Komans 

e meant : though he inclines to think the latter people were 
Tathcr intended in the passage before ub. Bp. Newton iiow- 

r reconciles the contradiction, by adopting both opinions; 
understanding tlie prediction as ref'erring to the eastern con- 
quests of both Greeks and Komans; Dissert, ubi supr. p. 86. 
As the opinions of the ancients on this subject are briefly stated 
by St Jerome, they may be here laid before the reader ; Com . 
in Is. xxiii. Tom. IV. p. 80. c. " Cethim Cyprum quidam in- 
terpretantur : usque hodie enim est apud eos urbs Citium ; de 
qua et Zeno Stoicse sectse hferesiarchesfuit : quanquam pleriqtie 
nostromm, et masime MachalMeorum principum, Cethim Italia 
Siacedmiiieque insvlas arbitrenhir" 
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been fulfilled, but of the main object at which it 
aims, the subject merits still further consideration. 
While it is not to be denied, that the language of 
the prophet conveys the plain and natural sense, 
'^the Hebrew., .also is reserved for destruction:" 
it cannot be disputed that, by the obvious and li- 
teral sense^ of this passage, every forced and ar- 
tificial construction of \i^^ must be superseded. 
At the period in which Balaam deliverea his pro- 
phecy, the Romans, whose existence as a nation 
had not commenced, could be only known under 
the name of the Chittim :^^ this extraordinary pro- 

i6« By Bp, [N'ewton, the pronoun *he/ in the concluding 
line oi the prediction, is referred to ' Chittim,' Dissert, ubi supr. 
p. 89. But independant of the remoteness of the substantive, its 
employment in the constructive case unfits it for qualifying the 
pronoun ; its dependence in that case, upon the noun ns proves 
it rather the name of a place than a person. By Origen the 
pronoun is with greater justice referred to * the Assyrian, ' 
which intervenes between it and * the Hebrew :' Homil. ubi supra 
p. 346. e. But even this construction, as forced, must give 
place to the more natural and literal in which it is referred to 
* the Hebrew,* as the noun immediately preceding; with a view 
of the passage is adopted and defended by Houbigant; Bibl. 
Sacr. not. in loc. ' 

^^' In this sentence I would be understood to proscribe the 
sense ascribed to the passage, by the learned Dr. Hyde, who 
following the later Targums, understands the term nijr, as 
meaning, ultrafluvialem ; and consequently excludes the name 
of ' Hebrew ' altogether, from the denunciation of Balaam : 
De Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 62. I have already stated some objec- 
tions to this view of the passage, and cited a variety of authori- 
ties in favor of the received translation : supr. p. 56. n. i*''. On 
the present occasion, it is merely necessary to oppose to the au- 
thority of Dr. Hyde, the opinion of an oriental scholar no less 
reputed. Bochart. ubi supr. Lib. II. cap. xiv. p. 105. ** Ta- 
men in scriptura certum est, Tran^sewphratenses non dici smjr 
sed-*ini *iarD ♦WJ« : vid. 2 Sam. x. 16. Esd. iv. 10. 11.. . . .De- 
nique EhnBomm gens etiam vocatur Eber, Num. xxiv. 24. et 
jtlii Eber, Gen. X. 21.'' 

^^ By the Jewish historian, who was contemporary wiA 
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phecy must be consequently understood as pre- 
dicting the destruction of the Hebrew Republic 
by the last and most powerful of the invaders of 
Asia. And regarded in this light, it becomes a 
subject of further interest, from the striking coin- 
cidence which it agaiTi exhibits to the prophecy 
delivered by our Lord, on that event, when interro- 
gated by his disciples, on " the signs of his coming, 
and of the end of the age."'^ In reply to their re- 
Balaam, Chittim is mentioned among " the sons of Javan, . , . 
by nhom t/ie Ules of the Gentiki, were divided in their lands." 
Gen. X. 4. 5. Fiom hence the Greeks, whom Homer, Iliad 
N. 665. tenns 'lisH?, or 'iaFon(, derived their origin and their 
name ; Hier. ubi supr. p, 22fl. c. " Graeci autem qui aerraone 
Hebraico appellantur Javan, lonas significant : unde et Grasci 
lonesetmare Ionium." The Latint, who constituted the next 
great branch of ' the Gentiles,' mentioned by Moses, as Eolians 
by descent, were derived from the same original: vid. Salmas. 
in Solin. Tom. I. p. 650. d. As neither people existed as a na- 
tion, at the times of the Exod, they were necessarily termed by 
Balaam after their aboriginal instead of their national appella- 
tion ; the name Chittim or Cifiwm, being chosen by him, in con- 
sequence of its being expressly applied to the Macedrniiam and 
Latins, an may be seen in Bochart : ubi aupr. p. 157. On the 
subject of the Persian name and nation the prophet is equally 
silent, for the same reason ; this people being included by him 
under the term Assyrian, of whose empire they and the Medes, 
who succeeded to the dominion of Asia, formed merely a part; 
vid. Herod. Lib. I. cap. xcv. xcvi. In the prophecy of Balaam, 
" the Assyrian and the Hebrew" are particularized, as they 
were respectively the remote cause ana the immediate instru- 
ments of the calamities which the prophet advertises Balak 
would fall upon his people, in the latter days. 

'^' Matt. xxiv. S.ri TO crnjiiTit th crS; ira^affia;, itj tSi irt.liXiia! 

tS aiu»:, which is properly rendered in the Latin Vulgate, 
' quid signum adventus tui, et consummationis imcuM ;' and in 
the Syriae, IV'Sv . oiiaJ\a»»o -iuZ,lio> \L\ woi ]t^- By the 
intervention of loX^, m (be fatter ver»on, we at once identify 
the phrase in the Hebrew ; in which the terms ca^iy run ohw 
Kin, are opposed in the sense of^' this age, and the age which 
is to come :" from whence th«y have been adopted, not only in 
Ihe Syriae. til; jv^V'. ...].^ JiAi., but in the Greek, i aii. 
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quisition, he apprises them of the destruction of 
tJie Temple, and of the downfall of Jerusalem ; in 
the ruins of which the Hebrew Polity was irreco- 
verably buried with the Jewish Religion, 

After the details into which I have thus minute- 
ly entered, in exposition of this extraordinary pro- 
phecy, a further appeal to the Jews, on its object 
and purport, may be considered superfluous. But 
the Chaidee paraphrase, as containing the popular 
version of the Jewish Law, and as completed at 
least forty years before the Christian era, delivers 
a sentence which is at once so impartial and deci- 
sive, that it appears to merit transcription. The 
version which it gives of Balaam's prophecy exhi- 
bits a closeness and fidelity to the original ; but 
when the prophet expresses his confidence of be- 
holding some distinguished Personage^ tlKMjgh at 
a distant period, the translator, deserting the in- 
definite and figurative language of his original, ap- 
plies the passage, in the most explicit terms, to 
the Messiah. 

I shall see hkn, Iwt not now, 

iros. » • .0 mliv IfxoiAnto^, ¥i<L Lttket xti. 8. xviu. 30. Slc^ Ob tbe 
Greek phrase Schleusner observes, Lex. Nov. Test. voe. aluw 
§ 10. '* alSuq xAT* s|q;^^v tempus Vet» T^t. seu ceamomuB Mosai" 
ect netafe. 1 tTor. x. 11. ip e? r» ri'Kin r«» atwfuf xcAnrnoTf * qw 
niTumis tempore Nw* Test J quo pMne abfxogata eit flMMMMmift 
JKhmcm: eit Hebk ix. 26. Ur^ r! avwrthuct ruv aliMiti^ sensuiecH 
denoL^' On the Hebrew phrase^ Buxtorf observes. Lex. ChalcU 
TOO. D^ir. ** Quidam per Kin D^ir intelUguiit n^tt^DM r)iD% clies 
Memm^ qv^fus sciL venturus Messias, quern Jndter adhve ex- 
pectaofe, quod in hoc munda temporaliter ngnatunia. sit.'' la 
this vieir^ the end of the age/ used bj our Lord^ is perfioetly 
analogous to ' the latter dB.js,' employed by Balaam ; both ex- 
pressing the abrogation of the Morale economy as mparsttory 
to- Hke niliNiduction of the Christian dispensation ; — m^ aboUtlon 
of ih» Helqrew republic, previous to Ite estabfisfaaent of 6hristf« 
UngiAMt. 
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I shall behold him, but not near : 
When a King shall come out of Jacob, 
And the Messiah be anointed out of Israel ; 
And shall slay the princes of Moab, 
And rule over the sods oi' men ; 
Idumea shall be a possession. 
And Seir shall be the inheritance of Ms foes. 
But Israel shall prosper in substance.'*^ 

Thus far it may be assumed as proved, that, in 
the same year in which Moses closed his legation, 
an Assyrian prophet, expressing the most confi- 
dent expectation, that a Messiah would arise in Is- 
rael of the lineage of Jacob, taught the surround- 
ing nations, that the polity which the Jewish law- 
giver established was of adecHning and temporary 
nature. While he expresses the fullest assurance, 
that he would behold, at a future though distant pe- 
riod, this divine Personage ; he intimates, in the 
plainest terms, the great national revolutions that 
would precede the introduction of his authority: 
which, at once inculcated the necessity of turning, 
for safety, to the expected Deliverer, and deter- 
mined the period at which he would appear. 

With what consumate wisdom a prophet, who 
was a pagan and diviner, was chosen to be the or- 
gan through which these truths were published, is 
so happily illustrated by an ancient writer, that 
I shall need no apology for transcribing him in 
full. '^" Balaam, as we have observed above, was 
a diviner, having sometimes a prescience of future 
events, through the intervention of demons, and 
magic arts. He is required by Balak, king of 
Moab to curse the people of Israel : the ambassa- 

166 Targ. Onkel. io Num. %xiv. 17. seq. 

'S' Origen,Hom. xiy. in Num. §3. p. 324. c. " Balaam hie, 
ut superiua diximus, divinus erat, dcemouum scilicet minbterio. 
et aite magica nonDunquam futura prKnoscens. Rogatur ^ 
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dors airive with the rewards of divination : the na* 
tions stand astonished and anxious, what Balaam 
will answer, of whom they are persuaded, that he 
was worthy to be admitted to a conference with 
the divinity. Behold now, how the wisdom of 
God made this organ, who was chosen for reproach, 
profit not only one nation, but almost the whole 
world. . . For it was effected by the great and won- 
derful dispensation of God, as the words of the 
Prophets, which were inclosed within the Jewish 
veil, could not reach the Gentiles; that through 
Balaam, in whom the nations universally reposed 
faith, the secret mysteries of Christ should be 
made known ; and that he should impart the ines- 
timable treasure to the Gentiles," &c. 

Still farther than this are we justified in pursuing 
our deductions, in illustration of this interesting 
subject. As the explicitness of Balaam's predic- 
tion ipust be imputed to the prophetic spirit by 
which he spoke ; it may be supposed, that previ- 
ously to the delivery of this prophecy, the nations 
for whom it was intended had no knowledge of the 
Divine Person, to whose manifestation they were 
then taught to look forward. Should it be there- 
fore urged, that those opinions, to which I would 
ascribe the remotest antiquity, were of a recent o- 

JBalach rege ad maledicendum populo Israel, legati veniunt, 
divinacula in manibus ferunt, stant attonitse gentes, et anxi», 
exspectantes quid respondeat Balaam, de quo persuasum habe- 
bant quod dignus divinis coUoquiis haberetur. Vide nunc quo- 
modo sapientia Dei vas istud ad contumeliam praeparatum pro- 
ficere fecit ad utilitatem non solum gentis unius, sed pene totius 
mundi : • • . Agebatur enim mira et magna dispensatione, ut quo- 
niamProphetaium verba, quae intra aulam continebantur Isra- 
eliticam, ad gentes pervenire non poterant, per Balaam cui fides 
abuniversis gentibus habebatur, innotescerent etiam nationibus 
'secretade Christo mysteria, et thesaurum magnum proferret ad 
gentes,*' &c. 

L 
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rigin among the Assyrians ; the objection may find 
a direct answer, in the manner in which that Di- 
vine Personage is introduced in the prediction : 
the opening ot" which, would have been less abrupt, 
had not the subject been famibar. But positive 
proof may be adduced, from the popular supersti- 
tions of the period when the prediction was utter- 
ed, that the expectation of such a Personage pre- 
vailed among the people, for whose use and in- 
struction it was intended. To such superstitions 
it indeed appears very expressly to allude; and a- 
gainst some pernicious errors which they tended 
to inculcate on the popular mind, it appears, in 
some of its leading topics, to have been immedi- 
ately directed. 

Brief as are the notices which it consisted with 
the purpose of the sacred historian to give of the su- 
perstitions of the nations bordering on Judea; they 
ape sufficiently explicit to enable us to form an ac- 
curate idea of tlieir rites and worship. As condu- 
cive to the main object of this inquiry, it remains 
to be obser\-ed, that in those superstitions every 
trait may be discovered which characterises the 
.opinions and practices of the Sabaists ; a sect, 

I iwhich was formerly noticed, as existing to this 
^y, in the mountains bordering on Mesopotamia. 
andwhich claims a descent, not merely prior toMo- 
;8es or Balaam, but antecedent even to the deluge. 
At the period in which Balaam delivered his 
last prediction, the Israelites yielded to the seduc- 
live mfluence of the popular superstitions ; having 

I been led to join in the impure and idolatrous rites 
<^ Baal, through the corrupt suggestions of the 
prophet.**^ The account given by the sacred histo- 

'*■ Orig. uti supr. Horn. xx. p. »47. a. " Balaam pcwteaquam 
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#ian of their defection is expressed by him in the 
following terms: ^^*' And Israel abode in Shittim, 
and the people began to commit fornication with 
the daughters of Moab. And they called the peo- 
ple unto the sacrifices of their gods, and the people 
did eat, and bowed down to their gods. And Is- 
rael joned himself unto Baal-peor." 

When this brief account is confronted with a des- 
cription of the Sabian superstitions, as sketched 
by a writer, who has traced it without any view tor 
the similarity which it is my purpose to establish^ 
the conviction of their perfect identity appears to be 
almost irresistible. After describing the general 
character of these superstitions, he observers, in re- 
ference to their rites and ceremonies ; ^^®" Of these, 
others were more gross and open, the scope and in- 
tention of which will be apparent to everyone, with^ 
out the aid of an interpreter. To this class must be 
referred those rites, which were woven, as it were> 
of a coarser web ; incurvations in temples consecra- 
ted to their gods ; the prostitution of women in ho- 
nor of the Syrian goddess ; the performance of rites 

Deivirtute constrictus, non est permissus maledicere Israel, vo- 
lens tamen placere regi Balach, ait ad eum sicut scriptum est : 
' Veni, coDsilium do tibi.* Et quid consilii dederit ibi non ap- 
parmt, in posterioribus tamen ipsius libri Numerorum scriptum 
refbrtiir. Sed plenius in Revelatione Joannis, ubi ita contine- 
tur : * Habes,' inquit, ' ibi quosdam, qui tenent doctrinam Ba* 
laam, qui docuit Balach, ut mitteret scandalum in conspecta 
filiorum Israel, ut manducarent idolis immolata, et fornicaren- 
tur.' Ex hoc ergo apparet quod nequitia usus sit Balaanl, et 
CODsiliam dederit regi, <&c. 

^^ Num. XXV. 1. seq. 

^7^° Spene. de Leg. Heb. Lib. II. cap. i. sect. 4. " Ex iis [xi-. 
tibus Zabseorum] alii magis craasi fuerunt et aperti ; quorum, 
Bempe aoopus et intentio, sine interprete aliquo, cuivis inootue- 
rant» In hunq censum referendi sunt ritus e filo quasi crassiora 
contexlii qnadea sunt Incurvatio in templis idolo consecratis, 
Foeminarum in Veneris honorem publicatio, Sacrorum per|U)tia 

L 2 
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in a state of exposure which modesty prohibited; 
swearnig by Baal and participating in idol sacrifi- 
ces ; the erection and dedication of statues, for re- 
ligious worship, and reverence paid to the images ; 
the immolation of children to Moloch, and rites per- 
formed to the idol, besides other ceremonies in 
which the Sabians plainly and openly avowed 
themselves devoted to the worship of demons." 

In this infamous catalogue, the impure and im- 
pious rites, into which the Israelites were drawn by 
the depraved counsel of Balaam, possess a promi- 
nent place : when, indeed, the human sacrifices oft 
fered to Moloch are excepted, to every part of the 
description tlie plainest allusions may be traced, 
in the history of that disgraceful occurrence. As 
far as a subject of its nature admits of investiga- 
tion, it seems necessary to enter into the inquiry; 
not merely as conducting to the point, to which, 
these inquiries ultimately tend, but as contributing 
to account for the defection of the Israelites, to a 
superstition so depraved and degrading. 

Baal-peor, the divinity in whose worship the Is- 
raelites joined, through the allurements of the Mi- 
dianite women, is generally identified with the 
Priapus of the western nations. To this offensive 
deity rites and ministers were assigned suitable to 
the gross form and character in which he was re- 
presented. The superintendance of his worship 
was chiefly committed to priestesses, who were 
as disgracefully distinguished, by their disso- 
lute morals, as the obscene idol, to which they 

partibus nudaiis quas hoDcsfas tegi Jubet, Jurameutum per 
Boal, idolothytarum paiticipatio, Stature alicujus ad cultum 
erectio et deilicatio, honor religiosus imagini pra:stitus, Infantum 
Molocho immolatio, sacrum coram idolo factum, et consimiles 
ftlii, quorum usu Zabji se demoDJs cultui dcvotos esse palam et 
aperte profitebantur," 
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were consecrated, by his offensive appearance/^* 
Of the rites in which they ministered, the apostle 
observes, with a sentence of peculiar reprobation, 
that they ** taught to eat things sacrificed to idols^ 
and to commit fornication:" these rites being not 
merely accounted religious observances, but the 
initiatory ceremonies by which they were at first 
admitted into this vile superstition, and subse- 
quently maintained communion with its abandon- 
ed votarists."^ 

The nature of the rite, by which the proselyte 
was principally admitted into this idolatrous com- 
munion, precludes our entering at any length into 
the offensive subject. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, on its antiquity, that the infamous function 

171 Seld. de Dis. Syr. Synt. T. cap. v. p. 159. " D. Hierony- 
mus ad Oseae cap. ix. * Ipsi autem educti/ (ait Patrum ille doc- 
tissimus) ' de ^gypto fornicati sunt cum Madianitis et ingressi 
sunt ad Beelphegor, idolum Moabitarum quern nos Priapum 
possumus appellare.'. . . Idem Pater magnus ad Oseae cap. iv. 
postquam de sacris Detim Matris est loquutus, * Istiusmodi,' in- 
quit, idololatria erat in Israel, colentibus maxime foeminis Beel< 
phegor ob obscoeni magnitudinem.'. . . Is item Lib. I. contr. hae- 
reses Joviani cap. xii. * Phegor in lingua Ebraea Priapus appel« 
latur/ Foeminas vero quae sacris ejus praeerantmtt^lp, Kedesh- 
oth, prophetarum lingua dictas vult ad Oseae cap. iv. com. 13. 
* Sciendum,' inquit, * quod in praesenti, nitt^ip, meretrices, Ib^bT^, 
id est, sacerdotes Priapo mancipatas vocet.' Sic sane D»tt^ip, 
KedeMm, dicti Astartae sacerdotes, de queis infra.'* Conf. 
Synt. II. cap. ii. p. 237. 

172 Spenc. ubi supr. Lib. II. cap. iii. Sect. 4. p. 498. " Esus 
idolothyti sanguinis aut sufFocati, et fornicatio non tan turn ritus 
etbnici fuerunr et idololatrici, sed ritus ipsi qvibvs homines olim 
Ethnicismo initiabantur, et in dsemonum aut idololatrarum soci- 
etatem admittebantur. Homines idolothyti comestione Genti- 
um sacris initiatos fuisse, vel ilia Psalmistae non obscure docent, 
[Ps. cvi. 28.] • Initiatisunt Beelphegor, etcomederuntsacrificia 
mortuorum.'. . . Ideo vero participes idolothyti Daemonis aut I- 
doli sacrb addicti vel initiati censebantur, quod, eo ritu, ' mensae 
Daemonis' assidere, cum illo fcederaliter epulari, eique familia- 
litate quadam coDJungi et quasi commisceri, yiderentur." 
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with which the ministers in this religion were 
vested, renduced the name of priestess to a level 
with the lowest term of infamy; and as such it was 
the subject of a specific denunciation in the Law 
of Moses ;'" as thus denounced by the Jewish law- 
giver, it must have existed previously to the times 
of his contemporary, the Assyrian prophet. 

The idol-sacrifices, by which communion was 
maintained with this superstition, merit more par- 
ticular attention ; as they afford us some light in 
ascertaining its origin, "'"Blood was a principal 
ingredient in these execrable festivals; they con- 
sidered it the food of demons, and the most ac- 
ceptable offering that could be made to the infer- 
nal deities. Nor did they hold anything to be more 
efficacious in obtaining an intimacy with those di- 
vinities, and in acquiring the power of divination, 
than their eating flesh saturated in blood, and ce- 
lebrating their magical feasts, on the blood of an 
animal immolated to the demons. It was thus 
customary with this sect, after sacrificing an ani- 

'T3 Id. ibid. p. 490. " Fornication em etiam initiationis idolo- 
latricaeritum fuisse, testimoniosit locu» ille Deuteronomii xxiij. 
17. ' Non crit nn?ip, nieretrix, e filiabus Israel, neque erit tnp, 
scortum masculum, e filiis Israel : sic enim interpretes Grs^ci lo- 
cum interpretantur, en irai Tt^fif^o;o( airo SuyaTwu, 'isfaiiK, itj «■ 
■rai TiXiaxijiin; atei T^n ttZii la-^anh, ' HOD erit iliiUatrix inter ^ias 
Israel, nee initiatus inter filios Israel.' Sic verba Grsca trans- 
fero, Theodo return eecutus, qui TiXiapoftt interpretatur t!)> fiufs- 
yuyiirar iniatTicem, te^io-xs^ekii veru initiatnm. Aliis etiam in 
locis, LXX, vtp et nttrip initiandi scnsu reddiderunt." 

■^ Id. ibid. cap. si. p. 327. " Veterea iUi idololatrje prtecipu- 
am sanguinis in ceremoaiis suis rationem habuere, eum Daemo- 
num cibum, et donum Diia inferis gratiseimum, esistimantes ; 
nee quicquam ad obtineiidana Deorum societatcm et diFinandl 
potentiam elficacius habuerunt, quam si sanguinem out carnea 
sanguine flueates ederent, Tel apud aut supra sanguinem bestite 
demonibuB immolatse convivla magica celebrarent. Hinc aec- 
tse illi solenne erat, mactato daemombus animali, sanguinis par- 
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mal to the demons, to partake of part of the blood, 
or to pour it in the dust, or into a trench, and to as- 
semble round it, for tlie purpose of feasting ; that 
when the demon, as it was believed, and them- 
selves partook of the blood and flesh of the immo- 
lated animal, the closest intimacy with them, and 
a power of divination would be acquired." It 
appears from the author, who has principally fur- 
nii^ed this account, that these sacrifices were con- 
sidered federal rites ; that those who thus partici- 
pated, at the same board, with the demons, contrac- 
ted an alliance and fraternity with those spirits, 
who would appear to them in dreams, and impart 
to them a knowlege of future events/^* 

Among the illusive arts, which tended to per- 
petuate the influence of this superstition over 
the popular credulity, divination by the serpent 
was held particularly in repute .^^® To this reptile 

tern comedere, vel sanguinem in pulverem au fossam effundere, 
et ad eum, convivandi causa, frequentes convenire ; ut cum dae- 
mones animalis mactati sanguine (uti creditum est) et ipsi carat 
yescerentiir, eorum usum familiarem, et inde divinandi faculty- 
tem, ^bi conciliarent." 

*75 Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. P. I. cap. xlvi. 

W Spencer observes, on the divination employed by the Saba- 
ists, while commenting on Lev. xix. 26. ubi supr. sect. xi. p, 
836. " mnx, strictius accepta o^tofx»M»9, divinationemaserpente 
petitam indicat. Nam dubitare nequeo, vocem illam mnx, a 
terpens, deductam, cujus, in auguriis, incantationibus, alijsque 
yeteru^i sacris, magnum usum fuisse, multis testimoniis et ipdi- 
ciis, eruditionem non yulgarem olentibus, apertum fecerunt^ 
Heinsius, Bochartus, D. Vossius, Seldenus aliique. Vq^ ea, 
laJtius accepta, divinationem ah avibus haustam notat. • . Hunc 
sensum Yoci tribuunt interpretes plerique veteres, LXX, Vul- 

fatus^ Ara]i)s, Syrus, Jonathan, Interpres Hierosolymitanus, et 
.1. SeIomo.»«Hic autem interpretes illi duces equidem peritoft 
et oculatos, sed (quod minim) errante yestigio, sequebant\ir. 
^am ]^XX. Yocem wm per olojnTa-^i, apte quidem et eruditei 
reddider^ ; cum antiqui ve^uo oitj/i^sa-^cti, ad divinantiones, jpod 
tantum ex ayibis, sed et serpentibus captatas^ exprimendai^ ^te^ 
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a peculiar virtue was ascribed in incantations atid 
augury; as he was considered the author of all 
knowledge, and particularly the revealer of the 
higher mysteries in this depraved superstition.'" 
As an accompaniment of divination and, as such, 
connected with it, in the prohibitions of the Jew- 
ish Law, "the prognostication of times" may be 
mentioned;"" a linowledge of futurity having been 
regarded as attainable by astrology, which was e- 
qually cultivated with divination, by the seers of 
Chaldea."^ 

That these rites were more ancient than the 
times of Balaam might be collected from the tes- 
timony of his contemporary Moses, by whom 
they have been proscribed, in an express interdic- 
tion.'^" On the subject of this inquiry they have a 
more intimate bearing ; as the plainest allusions to 
them may be traced, in the history of the Assyrian 
prophet. In recording the defection of the Israel- 
ites to the worship of Baal-peor, the sacred histo- 
rian expressly mentions the impure rite by which^ 
proselytes were admitted into that superstition, 
and the idol-sacrifices by which they maintained 
communion with its members :"" and the language, 

rentur. Assertionis mete fides iiitituT Hesychii verbis; Oibiie;, 

3?iiC iminiif yip hiyiTat *."( T(i( fia.Tiias TH? S^i.f ix"», S; hJ oiuru; 

fciyo.." Conf. D. Vos. in Maimon. de Idol. cap. vi. 

"T Vid. supr. p. 20. n.''* 

"^ After treating of divination by serpents, used by the 8a- 
baists Dr. Spencer proceeds, while corameating on Lev. six. 
25. Ibid. p. 387." Ad preeceptum proximumuiiunK^, calamus 
jam promov^ndus est. De yoria hujus origiiic sensuque docti di* 
versa sentiunt... Notx clarioria authores, Maimoaides, R. Kim- 
chi, Fullerus, Joannes Cochus, Vossius, alii sentiunt, hoc yer- 
bum a mip derivatum, quod teiapus decretvm et slatutum sonat, 
ajJeoque Deum, hacinlege, teaiporum cleclionem aul obsert'atio- 

m,juxlaprceceptaprasertimastrologoriimmstitulam,v^tuiast." 

"9 Vid. supr. p. 38. n.93 '^ Lev. xix. 26—29, 

Vid. supr. p, 75. 
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in which he describes their admission into that su- 
perstition, implies that it was an initiation in its 
mysteries.^®^ The divination to which he represents 
Balaam as addicted, was that in which the serpent 
was employed,^^ in the calculation of future e- 
vents. And the profession made by the prophet 
to the king of Moab, to advertise him of what 
should occur to his people '' in the latter days," very 

ise Xum. XXV. 3. iij^B bvi^ h\iC\'^> nnyn, which is rendered 
in the English version, * and Israel joiiteef himself Ui Baal-peor,' 
is more accurately expressed, in the LXX, xj It£X«VS») *I«rpaix tJ 
BeeT^^Byup, and in the Latin Vulgate, ' initiatusqtie est Israel 
Beelphegor,' and Israel was initiated in Baal-peor.' In the 
same sense the passage appears to have been understood by the 
other Greek translators, with the exception of Theodotion, who 
expresses novn by j^ i^tvyia-^via'av : the participle Dnoya, in the 
context, which the LXX render T£leAE0-/xEvoy, is accordingly ren- 
dered by Aquila, fjuvrj^suraq. In this sen&e Origen also under- 
stood the passage : Horn, uti supr. p. 349. f.*' Beelphegor idoli 
nomen est, quod apud Madionitas praecipue a mulieribus cole- 
batur. In hujus ergo idoli mysteriis consecratus est Israel" If 
it be thought, that this sense is derived from the Greek transla- 
tion ; on the Hebrew verb Beyer observes, Addit. in Seld. de 
D!s Syr. p. 236. ** Accedit quod Scriptura, hunc cultum abo- 
minans, utatur voce idvj, copulam conjugalem significante."' 
Ibid. p. 237. ** Sic copulato Israele cvm idoh Peoris accensam 
esse iram Jehovae in Israelem ; adhaesisse enim dicit Ps. cvi. 2. 
2^.1. e... copulates, sociaios, adjunctos, et veluti matrimonio 
conjugatos fuisse Peor, scil. per commessationes et meretrices, vel 
£iias Moabitarum prius ab idolo deinde ab ipsis subactas " &c. 
Conf. Voss. de Idololatr. Lib. II. cap. vii. p. 174. 

^®' The sacred historian, in mentioning Balaam's temporary 
renunciation of his art, particularises this species of augury : 
Num. xxiv. 1. D^trnJ n«ip^ orsa d^bd n^n i^h, '* He went not 
as at other times to seek for serpent-divination :" so the term 
D^tt^n;, which is used here, is properly explained, supr. p. 79. 
n.^7'5 D, Vossius, whom Spencer follows in explaining the term, 
while he assigns it a more extended sense, admits this to have 
been its original signification, uti supr. p. 39. ** A mnifSerpens, 
deductam vocem, non ambigo ; nam ejus in auguriis et incanta- 
tionibus, aliisque sacris, magnus erat usus : unde Hesychius^ 
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fully implies, that the prognostication of times, 
which the Jewish lawgiver combines with divina- 
tion by serpents, formed a part of the art which 
the seer of Pethor exercised. 

When viewed through the medium of these su- 
perstitions, the prophecy of Balaam presents a new 
and interesting aspect. It is not merely valuable, 
as disclosing tlie highest tenet of Revelation, in the 
promise of an expected Redeemer ; but is im- 
portant, as preservmg the remains ot some ancient 
traditions, which refer their origin to a period an- 
tecedent to the deluge. 

The king of Moab, in suborning an Assyrian di- 
viner to oppose the Israelites, is represented as 
choosing three stations, from whence he was to 
utter his malediction against the new invaders. 
He first led Balaam to some sacred mounds, 
which were consecrated to the worship of Baal :'" 

38* Num. xxii. 41. ^ya nina inbjj'i, 'and he made him as- 
cend the high places of Baal.' So the passage is rendered in the 
Latin Vulgate; ' duxit euns ad excelia Baal,' in the Sama- 
ritan, Zva AT/tH'^9 ^V^A-X, and in the Chaldee, with a 
slight variation, n'n^m nmS ri'pDNi, ' and he led him to the 
high places of his god :' in th« Syriac the original term is retain- 
ed, l lvi-i /, r)\-. o \ mnm jff, and he made him ascend Bemotti 
Baal:' in the Greek the seaae ig somewhat ambiguouH, an^i^znn 
airit ivl t^> r^^it Tu Baa>i, ' he made him ascend to the pillar, 
or moimd of Baalj' but in the Arabic very loosely espresMd, 
itJ^AXd ^tj ijoxj JI Hi>Jtisli>' andheledhimup tosome (ent- 
j)les of his god.' In the modern versions the passage is accurate- 
ly rendered ; in the English, ' and brought him into the kigkpla~ 
ces of Baal ;' in the Italian, ' e lo mend sopra gli alti luoghi dj 
Baal;' in the French, ' et le fit mooter aux kauts tieux de 
Bahal;' in the Spanish, 'le Ilevo a /(M o/fon de Bahal ; and in 
the German, ' und fuhrete ihn hin auf Hohe (the heights) 
Baals.' The original nioa, from whence the Greeks derived 
the term, BujiAi, which the Syrians converted into ^lo^ccOi 
properly means a eacred or sacrificial mound; the term is thus 
properly explained by the ablest writers on Hebrew antiqui- 
ties; Spenc. uti supr. Lib. II, cap. vii. sect. 1. " Gentium an- 
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^ they afforded but a partial view of the Israel- 
ites, he seems to have believed the prophet would 
be emboldened to devote that people to destruction 
by a sense of their being few and inconsiderable. 
He next led him to the summit of one of the highest 
hills ;^^ from whence the view of their numbers 

tiquiorum usu receptum erat, altaribus uti sublimibus, ad res 
diivinas e6 majore cum solennitate peragendas. Ita morem ha- 
buisse, e multid 8cripturae locis clare peicipiamus: nam popuius 
in jExeeliis sacrificare et incensum offere dicitur : quae exceUa 
vocantury £xod. xxxiy. 13. loco parallelo, Num. xxxiii. 52. 
altaria appellantur : et Deus multis in locis eorum excelsd tol- 
lere, peidere, destruere et devastare, comminatur, Ley. xxvi. 30. 
£zec. vi. 3. Hos. x. 8. Amos. yii. 9. quae sane loca intelligi Tie- 
queunt de montibus et collibus (nunquam loco moyeudis aut dis- 
sipandis) sed altaribus, quae sublimi yertice coslum minitari yl- 
debantur. Atque inde yenit, quod Altare, non apud Latinos 
tantum sed et Hebraeos, nomen ab altitudine sortlatur. Nam 
HDl altitudo ad altare notandum usurpatur, Jer. xlyiii. 35. . • 
Ezec. xyi. 16...Hinc etLXX. yocem ninn, nunc ffufjio), nunc 
p^nXet, interpretari solent." 

w* Num. xxiii. 14. nJDDn tt^»i V» D»By m», * to the field of 
tke watchers, to the top of the peak,' or literally, ' the peak's 
* head.' In this sense the passage is rendered in the Chaldee, 
l^nol tt>^h i^niao hpnh, * to the field of obseryation, to the top of 
the hill ;' in the Syriac, \^i ^^^V^ \oo9 \nAj>^9 * to the field 
of the watchers, to the top of the hill;* and in the Samaritan, 

STAftriS^ w»nraZ ^mZiJX l:^Vt, * to the field of the watch- 
eis, to the peak of obseryation.' Nor does the Greek ^ recede 
yery far from this sense ; etf oty^a cjLo'/ri»» iir) zo^vfny XeXa|st;f«fi9tf, 
^ to the field of obseryation, on the summit of a leyelled place.' 
but die Arabic, with its accustomed inaccuracy, renders the 

passage, hdSi\ (jmI^ ^^ 'isj.^\ ix^^f ' to an high place, 
on the top of a citadel'.' The Latin Vulgate, ' in locum rabli- 
ittem, super yerticem mentis Phasga ;' which is transplanted 
into the Spanish ; < d un lugar alto, sobre la cima del monte 
Pk^ug^9 *to€L high place, on the. top of mount Pisgah;' tp 
which the German nearly conforms, < an einen freyen Platz, 
auf der Hohe Pisga^ to an open place, on the top of PisaaJ 
In thd other modem yersions the same principle is extended, 
and tW9 pfoper naaes adopted ; yiz. in the English, ^ to the 
field of Zaphim, to the top of Pisgah;' in the French, * au terri- 
toire de Itwophimf yers le sommet de Pisga;^ and in the Italian, 
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was equally limited, while the appearance of their 
strength was diminished, in proportion to the dis- 
tance at which they were beheld. Finding him- 
self disappointed in both these expedients, as the 
prophet only continued to utter prognostications of 
their future greatness ; he thence led him to the top 
of Peor,'^ from whence the prophet, seized with 
inspiration, at the sight of the Israelites in their 
encampments, uttered the splendid prediction, in 
delivering which he closed his prophetical lega- 
tion. "And Balaam lifted up his eyes, and saw 
Israel abiding in his tents, according to their 

* al cainpo di Sofim, nella cima di Pisga.' There can be how- 
ever little doubt, that both terms, as significant, and rendered 
as such in the ancient veisions. should be taken as common, not 
proper names; rt^os, tfom 200, lo iifl 'ip, signifying a summif, 
and as such, rendered in the Chaldee »nD-\, and in the Syriac 
JAist ; and D'BV, 1 Sam, siv. 16, from nsv, anoviiur, to spg, sig- 
nifying spies, ■watchmen ! and as such rendered in the Syriac 
(oo; and in the Samaritan ^nTS'HT. l^rom Deut. xxir. 1. it Bft< 
pears that the proper name of the mountain was Nebo, of which 
Piseah was the peak. 

»G Num. ibid, 28. iiyan ifwT Djf^a tr p^3 np'i 'and Balak 
took Balaam to the top of feor ;' so the passage is almost with 
one consent rendered in the versions, in the Greek, ii,' ira^iXagi 
BaXaii TO" BaXaafi. val no^t^n' t» ^oyif'. in the Latin, * cumque 
dusisset eum super verticeni montis Phogor:' in the Syriac, 
folia .A'^A jQiAiiA -"V -t ;j3!o; in the Samaritan, S^iT 
3(^^V3 wnr^ av29 Am- P2a.' The name of Peor is indeed 
suppressed in the Chaldee, «non [un as^^ n' p'?3 ini, ' and 
Balak led Balaam to the top of the hill ;' and in the Arabic, 
*t^V' '-*"5j '^' »>^=iL3« ' and he led him to the top of the hilt.' 
Ttiename is, "however, retained in the modern versions, which 
coincide in the translation of this passage ; the Italian rendering 
it, ' Balac adunque menii Balaam in cima di Peor; the French, 
' Balak done conduiait Balaam sur le sommet de Piher ^ the 
Spanish, ' y habi^ndole llevado sobie la cima del monte P}to~ 
,i7nr;' the German, ' und er fiihrete ihn auf die Hbhedes Berges 
Pew:' and the English, ' and Balak brought Balaam unto the 
top of Pern:' 
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tribes ; and the spirit of God came upon him. x4nd 
he took up his parable," &c. 

From- the stations chosen by Balak, for the pro- 
phet to curse the Israelites, and the solemn rite 
in which the ceremony commenced, it may be in- 
ferred, that the king intended the enchanter should 
derive encouragement, from the sense of his acting 
under the protection of the divinity, whom they 
mutually sought to propitiate by a religious rite. 
The spot selected for offering the first sacrifice 
and delivering the first prediction was on "the 
high places of Baal." The mountains,^^ on which 

18T The mountainous tract, which extended from east to 
west through the plains of Moah, and lay on the opposite side of 
Jordan to Jericho, was called (Deut. xxii. 49.)Dnij?n nn, *the 
mountain of passes f as the term is properly rendered by Sym- 
machus, to o^o(; ^ia^tSia-safv, and paraphrased in the Latin Vulgate, 
' mons bte Abarim, id est transituum :' which receives some con- 
firmation from the Chaldee 'j^'iij?! t^lio, * the mountain of the 
emigrants,' and the Syriac j. '^*-\v > Jjoi jjoj^, with the same sense : 

to which we may also add the Samaritan Kftt/f-^^V ^X"^. The 
Hebrew term is indeed preserved in the Greek, to opoq to AjS«^»jx, 

and its follower, the Arabic, (jj^r-*^? J^>^- Of this tract, Ne- 
bo and Peor ard the only mountains distinguished by proper 
names ; their names are accordingly preserved untranslated in the 
ancient versions; in Deut. xxxiv. 1. UJ "^n is accordingly ren- 
dered in the Chaldee, nan «mD ; in the Syriac, ocuj j>Q^ ; in 

the Samaritan, A-^!^ '\'K^ ; in the Arabic, ^xj J^a^ in the 
Greek to o^o^ NajSat^; in the Latin, ^ mons Nebo f the same remark 
extends to the modern versions. Of Peor I have already spo- 
ken and made the same observation ; supr. n.^^ ; the Chaldee 
indeed reads ^ddI trn, but there is reason to believe that thb 
name was laterly substituted for mj?D trj^n. Eusebius observes 
Onomast. Urb. et Loc. sub. voc. B»)^a^^$a, that * the city 
Bethramphtha of the Syrians is called Livias,' and again, sub. 
vocuBiT^^oyfti^, that * Beth-peor, opposite Jericho, is six miles from 
Bethramphtha.' We atonce identify the Chaldee, t^HDI n»a, 
or Syriac }A^$ Aa3> in the Bethramtha of Eusebius ; the vici- 
nity of this city to Beth-peor, and its celebrity in the time of 
Herod, who termed it Livias, in compliment to Augustus, will 
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the ceremony was repeated, and the subsequent 
prophecies uttered, we shall soon have occasion 
to shew, possessed the same names as the princi- 
pal idols of Moab. On each occasion, the king 
and prophet are represented as entering on their 
work, with an act of religious worship : *' And Ba- 
laam said unto Balak, Build me here seven altars, 
and prepare me here seven oxen and seven rams. 
And Balak did as Balaam had spoken : and Balak 
and Balaam offered on every altar a bullock and a 
ram." That this ceremony was performed, in no 
purer spirit, and after no form more sacred, than 
that prescribed by the popular superstitions, there 
can be little reason to doubt :'°° as the place on 
which the first sacrifice was offered determines the 
idolatrous character of the rite, almost beyond 
controversion. Nor can any objection arrise to 
this supposition, from the consideration of the re- 
sult which followed, on the performance of the 
rite; that "Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord 
to bless Israel, and he went not as at other times 
to seek for enchantments." If the sacrifice was of- 

sufGcirntly account for the substiution of the new name for Ihe 
ancient, which occurs Deut. iii. 29. where the Hebrew and 
Chaldee hare iijiB n'3, and the Syriac io^a A^o- I formerly 
observed of njDB, that it is not a proper but a common name, 
analogous to peak or vertex : and that it waa a part of Mt. Nebo. 
J«a Origen uti supr, Horn. sri. p. 329. c. " At ille,' hoc eat 
Balach, ' stabat juxta holocaustomata, etomne principes Moab 
cum illo. Et dixit ei Balach : ' Quid loquutua est Doniioua 7 ' 
Res quidem prophanit iacrificiii g^erebatur, et divinatio magiea 
arte requirebatur .' volens tamen Deua ibi abundare gp-atiam, ubf 
superabundavit peccatum, adessc dignatur, nee refugit ab tie, 
quae non secundum Israeliticam disciplinam,sed teeundwm Ge»- 
tilium gerebantvr errorem. Adest autem non sacrificiis. scd in 
occursum yenienti, et ibi dat verbum suum, atque ibi mysteria 
futura prienunciat ubi maxime fides et admiratio Oentilium 
pendet, ut qui nostris nolunt credere prophetia, credant dirinia 
et vatibus suis." Conf. Horn. xvii. p. 336. b. 
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fered, with the view of obtaining an omen^ to en- 
courage the seer in his intention ; on the sign's be* 
ing witheld, he would thence naturally infer, that 
heaven was unpropitious to his design, and ac* 
quire sufficient reason to abandon all further search 
dSter bmens/^ 

Nor is it to be inferred that the mountains, on 
which Balak and Balaam performed these cere- 
monies of religion, were merely frequented occa- 
sionally, in celebrating the worship of the divinity 
which received the devotion of the Assyrian na- 
tion. Mount Peor, which witnessed the last and 
noblest prediction of Balaam, was not only dedi- 
cated to the idol, into whose worship the Israelites 
were seduced by the prophet's counsel, but con- 
ferred on that god his title of Baal-peor, and ap- 
pears to have had a temple consecrated to his wor- 
ship.^^ Mount Nebo, to the summits of which Ba- 

189 Grig. ibid. Hom. xvii. p. 335. b. '* Requiratur fortasse 
mnde vidit Balaam, quia bonum est in qonspectu Domini bene* 
dicere Israel, et putabitur ex sacrificiis intellexisse quse immol- 
avmut. TJbi enim vidit nullum adesse dtsnumium, nuliam con- 
trariam potestatem victimis suis adsistere audentem, excluso9 
esse omnes malitix ministros, quibus uti ad maledicendum sole- 
bat, potuit ^x his intellexisse, quia bonum esset in conspectq 
Domini benedicere Israel.'' Without recurring to such a ma- 
chine, the knot may be untied by the assistance of a learned 
person, who supposes that Balaam was accustomed to see Of 
mens, instead of demons ; and who, on the same principle^ 
solves the difficulty of two other remarkable texts: Voss. in 
MairaoB. uti supr. p. 73. '' Ita mm Bilhami ftierit proprie aie- 
^«rtttin. £t cum idem ait, Vi^io^o DDp »h^ apjro mm vf?/ npa 
est oti^vrticm, vel omen, contra Jacobum, nee divinaiio contra 
Israelem.' Atque inde verba, ' Fortasse obviam fiet Deus mihi, 
et quameunique rem oitenderet miAt, indicabo tibi :' i. e. videbo 
^uale mihi signum Deus offerat, et tibi renuntiabo." 

^^ field, uti supr. Synt, I. cap. v. p. 162. ** Mons enim M Qr 
abitanim regione Peor diciw era$, ilbi, ni fallor, Baal hie et de- 
bibre ei Maoris honarabatur, Moses Num. cap. xxxiii. ' et 99- 
sumpdt Balac Bileam in summitatem Peor, sive P^jfor, qui res- 
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lak conducted Balaam, from "the high places of 
Baal," was equally dedicated to the deities of Mo- 
ab. On this mountain a temple was erected to the 
idol Chemosh,'^' who is conceived identical with 
Baal-Peor: but it seems to have been particularly- 
consecrated to an idol from whom it derived its 
name, tlie god Nebo,'^ to whom the Moabites paid 
religious honors. 

To form ajust estimate, how far the considera- 
tion of those deities, and their rites entered into 
Balaam's views, when delivering his predictions 
in the scene of their worship, it is necessary to ex- 
amine a tittle further the titles which were ascri- 
bed to them, and the emblems by which they were 
distinguished. Of those deities, the principal was 

Eicit faciem deserU Jesimon.' Moatium summitates ante atia 
ica diviuis rebus olim destinatas, non est cur adjungerem. ,. 
Hinc etiam dictum Beelpkegor vult Theodoretus ad Psalm, ct. 

alii, ct Suidas, EuA^iy^p- Etl>., i K;o,oC <!>iywp Si i riwcf ii $ mn^o, 

i| iJrBiiA^iy^p;.,.tJti enim Jupiter Olympius, Mercuriua Cy- 
teaius. . .a montlbus appellati : ita Baal sew Belui noster, quern 
Jovem aot Belwm Pheyirriunt licet vocare. la Deut. xxxiv. 
mentio est Domvs Phegar, aeu Betk-Peor in terra Moab, juxta 
quam vallis ilia in qua sepultus Moses. Certe Betk-Peor 
pro monte ubi templam ouminis, quod Beth Ebr^ce dicitur, ibi 
Buiuitur: ut B^Saywt pro tcmplo Dagonis" &c. 

^^91 Id. ibid. p. 165. Cfieraos vocant Xoifil; LXX. intepretes; 
et vocamine tantummado a Pkegorio Deo hvuc distare sentit D, 
Hieronymus. Ad Esiam Lib. Y. ' In Nabo [hujus inentio 
£sai. XT. et Jer. xviii.] erat CAamoKidaium consecratum, quod 
alio nomine appellatvr Beelphegor." 

'3* Id, ibid. Synt. II, cap, xii. p. 340. •' Numen erat etiam 
Nebo seu Nabo, Esai. cap. sivi. ' Cecidit Bel, sucr.ubuit Nebo.' 
Nebo aut«m in Beut. xsii. com. 40. montis Abarim mcamen... 
An a monte cognomine dictus Nebo ? Ad designatuin EsaJte 
locum, D. Hieronymus: ' Nabo et ipimm Idoluni e»t, quod in- 
terpretatur prophetia et dtvinatio, . . .LXX. autem Seniores ia 
£saiceloco jam dicto: awo^ii™. yi^ i^' Ntgiit, h S ^afiit i(i^», id 
est, ' yastatur Nebon ubi altare vestrum.' An Ai£di Icgendum 
ibi ? videtur sane. Nam Nebo, in eodem comate iia est Nagu ws 
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obviously Baal-peor, who has been already men- 
tioned, as identical with the Priapus of the wes- 
tern nations. Nor can any reasonable objection 
be urged against this conclusion, which is support- 
ed by the highest authority.*^ Were we destitute 
of historical evidence, that this obscene god, who 
was paid religious honors at Lampsacus, was im- 
ported from the East into Greece, his pedigree 
might be deduced from his name, which sufficient- 
ly reveals his descent from the idol worshipped in 
Moab.^^ 

If conducted by this clue, we now take the des- 
cription of the oriental deity, from his western re- 
presentative, it appears that his image was form- 
ed, with a sceptre in his right hand, and with some 
emblems, characteristic of his depraved rites, of 
too gross a nature to admit of description.^^ And 
as an identity is admitted, not only between Peor 
and Chemosh,*^ but as Nebo is also allowed to 

^99 In this opinion, the critics and commentators seem \<^ith 
one voice to concur; Orig. in Num. Uom. xx. p. 349. Hier. 
utj supr. p. 77. n. i^^. August.de Civ. Dei Lib. VI. cap. ix. 
Lib. VI L cap. iii. Seld uti supr. p. 77- n. "*. Beyer Addit. 
in Seld. p. 241.. Voss. de Idololatr. Lib. IL cap. vii. Spencer 
4e Leg. Hebrae Lib. II. cap. vii. p. 297. FuUei's Pisgah 
Sight. B. II. § 19. Cumberl. on Sachoniath. p. 67. Br v ant 
Obs. on dif. pas. of Script, p. 24. n. Patiick on J\ um. xxv. !• 
Newton Dissert, on Proph. &c. 

19* Voss. de IdoloL Lib. II. cap. vii. p. 174. " Hunc vero 
[Priapum] esse Baal-phegor etiam etymon ostendit, si iidere 
nostras licet conjecturae ; nempe ut posterior pars in Priapo sit 
:iM, 06, hoc est pater ; prior autem sit irfi» Peor, sive Phegor : . • 
Hoc etymon si placet, Priapus significat Phegor-pater ; ut Ju- 
piter est Jovis pater; Mars piter est Mars pater/* dec. Vid. infr* 

W Suid* Lex. VOC. TlpiecTroi* TO ayaXfJM t2 IT^iavtf • • • .uv^^wo" 
TO mlhTo9 »vrS hrilecfjJtov, 

*«« Vid. supr. jp. 88. nJ^K Conf. Voss. de Idol. Lib. !!• 
cap. viii. p. 176. 

X 
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have partaken of the common resemblance ia. 
which they agreed ;^^^ we cannot greatly err, in 
supposing, that these idols, if not of the same kind, 
were atleast distinguished by the same emblems. 

Nor is this conclusion materially affected by the 
supposition, that Nebo or Peor rather agreed, 
■with the Mercury'^ than Priapus of the West ; as 
the resemblance which has been traced between 
the oriental originals was observed to extend also 
to their western descendants. Mercury and Priapus 
were alike represented in the form of a Terminus ; 
and in the disgraceful emblems by which they 
were distinguished, no difference is discoverable. 
The sceptre in the hand of the one corresponds 
with the rod in the hand of the other ; the serpents 
with which it was intwined marking its connex- 
ion with the ophite worship, which occupied adis- 
I tinguished rank in the Sabian superstitions. 

On a subject, rendered obscure from its antiqui- 
ty, considerable light is shed, by an account of 
some superstitions, which appear to have prevail- 
ed to a very late period, if they are not preserved 
to the present day, in the country originally pos- 

'W Voss. ibid. p. 117. " Quare ex Hipronymi mente Nebo, 
quando pro numine sumitur, idem ait ac Ckemoael Beelphegor," 
Seld. uti aupr. Synt. II. cap. xii. p. 341. " Certe haul niium 
Nehn a Chamm et Beta Pkegorio jm& forsan pules." 

198 Ant. Univ. Hist. Vol. Tl. p. 102. " Nebo is thought by 
Bome to have been another deitv of the Moabites. It was. . 

Sissibly the same as Mercvry." Hyde not. in Petilsol. Si at. 
issert. Tom, I. p. 63. " Herodotus p. 12S. monet Mercvrii 
etiam statuam porrecto veretro tieri ; ita ut tam ad Merturi-um 
k j)uara ad Bacchiim referatur nomen niPD Sja [Baalpfor'], do- 
■ lus turpitudinia, et iirs n'3 [Beth Peor], locus tuipitudinis 
colebatur." Herod, in Entcrp. p. 123. ia i'l ''E^itlai ayif-fuHa 

BoraiTjui 'Adigvaisi wae^f-aBitli^, •^i- These statues are described 
.in similar terms by Plutarch, and Pburnutua, whose opioioDs 
are cited by Vossius, uti supr, cup. xxxii. p. 239. 
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isessed by the Moabites. We are assured, on au- 
thority which receives confirmation from the high- 
est and most ancient sources/^ that the inhabi- 
tants of this region reverenced two idols. To one 
of these, which resembled the Saturn of the west- 
ern nations, they erected a black image formed of 
stone ; and to the other, which they identified with 
Mercury, they erected a white image of the same 
material. Twice in the year the worshippers of 
these idols paid them religious homage. The fes- 
tival in honor of Nebo or Mercury, as held when 
the sun entered arie^, happened at the vernal equi- 
nox ; while that in honor of Peor or Saturn, as ob- 
served when the sun entered libra, occurred at the 

199 Petnis Alphonsus, quoted by Beruhard Breidenbach, ap. 
Beyer Addit. in Seld. p. 322. aliosque: *< Duo filii Loth, Am- 
mon scilicet et Moab, . . .duo colebant idola, unum ex albo fac- 
tum lapide quod Mercurium^ alteium ex nigro, quod Camus 
appellabant: et istud quidem, ex nigro lapide, in honorem 
Satuini, aiterum ex albo in Martis [1. Mercurii] honorem ve- 
nerabantur. Et bis in anno ad haec idola adoranda eorum as* 
cendebant cultores. Ad Martem [1. Mercuriuni] quando sol 
intiat aiietis gradum. . . . in cujus discessione, ut mos erat, /!a- 
pides jadcbantur. Ad Saturnum vero quando sol primum gra- 
dum libcae ingrediebatur. .sicque nudi ac tonsis captibus thurifi- 
cabant.*' There can be no doubt that Mars has been substituted, 
in this extract, for Mercury ; the nio:i1D, or 'E^fxaToi Xo^ot, erect- 
ed in whose honor, by casting stones in a heap, were so ancient 
as to be mentioned by Solomon, Pro v. xxvi. 8. and Homer* 
Odyss. n. 471. This custom which is mentioned in the prece- 
ding extract, is described by Phurnutus, ubi supr. Tr^oa-u^svya-i ^l 

j^i ; and by Maimonides, de Idolatr. cap. iii. § 1. as the authority 
of this writer confirms the preceding extract from Petius Al- 
pboDsus, I shall quote him more fully \ ir fi*tt^ inilirtt^ lirs— 
I'fl^o ^pD» i« D»jn« 1^ pirtt^i iminrtt^ di« D»Vipioi : 1^ loyy 
DUn«, — *Peor whom they worshipped by uncovering themselves 
before him ; and Mercury, whom they worshipped by casting 
stones at him, or scattering stones before him.' Conf. Buxt. Lex. 
V. ^iiyi), col. 1780. V. D^^ipiD, col. 1263. Voss. de Idol. Lib. 
lib II. cap.xxxii. Seld. uti infr. p. 96, n,«^. 

X 2 
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autumnal. And in the offices performed on these 
occasions, the most ancient customs were preser- 
ved ; the worshippers of Mercury raising a sacred 
mound in his honor, while those of Saturn appear- 
ed in a slate of nakedness beibre him. While this 
account receives some confirmation from the state- 
ment of the most learned Hebrew writers, it bears 
internal evidence of its traditional accuracy. In 
the term Camus, which it bestows on one of the 
gods of the Moabites ; it preserves one of the most 
ancient titles by which the divinities of that people 
were distinguished ; and in identifying the other 
with Saturn, it coincides in the views which it 
gives of their superstition with the most credible 
accounts that have been transmitted to us from an- 
tiquity, in which that god is represented as identical 
with Bel or Baal.""" As to the causes which led to 
those deities being considered the same, they may 
be collected from Sanchoniatho, from whom we 
learn, that Cronus, who was Bel, was consecrated 
in the planet Saturn.^"-^ 

«"» Serv. in jEneid. T. 720. " Behw— lingua Punica Bal 
dicitur, a|.ud AsHyrios £f/ dicitur, qiiadam sacroruni ratiooe, 
et Salurniu," ike. TheopbiL. Antioch. Lib. III. p. li>9. a. !tnt 

^iTsi. Hier. Com. in Is. slvi. 1. " Quem Grteci fie/uoi, Latioi 
SntvTVum vocant." 
^"^ Sancbon ap. Eus«b. Prcep. Ev. Lib. I, cap. s. p. 40. 

ti/rir, ilfTot TOH Kfoia ir/fa naSiipuSiif kJi. For 'I^bbb^, which 

CKCurs in the text of Euscbius, loc. cit. and Lib. IV. cap. xvi. 
p. 156. d. I have substituted *U, on the authiirity of the context, 
which read.i, ibid. p. 38. a. h 'Ua; tsut' ■(->• i Kaatnc- The substi- 
tution baa been obvionsly made in the text, m consequence of 
■jA being the common abreviation ol' 'iirfatiX in the nis, copies of 
the New Testament. Alter having thus accounted for the cor- 
ruption of the text and justified its emendation ; if it be thought 
o require further authority, it may be found in the foUovring t«B- 
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From this desultory account of the idols Of the 
Moabites, a sufficiently accurate notion may be 
formed of the superstitions of that people, when 
Balaam proceeded at the requisition of Balak, to 
devote the Israelites to destruction. When we 
behold the prophet, led to the hills which were con- 
secrated to the Moabite gods, and delivering him- 
self amid the altars which smoked with their offer- 
ings ; it would appear extraordinary, while he de- 
nounced judgment against Moab, if no sentence 
was passed on her idolatrous worship. The neces- 
sity of avoiding this difficulty determines the sense 
of the passage in which he delivers himself, after 
declaring his confident hope that he would, one 
day, behold the Redeemer : 

A star shall proceed out of Jacob, 
A sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 
And shall break the Termini of Moab : 

The images thus chosen by Balaam possessed 
a sufficient recommendation to the prophet, in the 
appositeness with which they expressed ** the 
power and glory" of Him whose advent he predict- 
ed. But those attributes might have been ex- 
pressed without a figure, or represented by other 
imas^s, which were no less descriptive or forci- 
ble.** Those which the prophet selected are not 




[yp. Uo^] 

^^ I'hus the Messiah is termed bv the prophet Malachi, ii^. 
2. rrpTy mram^ * the Sun of righteousness;' and our l.oid te med 
the soQs ot* Zebedee, IVf arc. iii. 17. tt^ J1 *J:i , or as it is rendered 
in the Svriac, }v^m •aIO, ' the sons of Thunder.* The apj ear- 
ance of our Lord is likened to that of the svh^ Rev. i. 16. abd 
his coming compared te the descent of lightning^ Matt. xxiV* 
27. Luc, xvii. 24. By those images Balaam might have d^d- 
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merely adapted to his subject, but were suggestet 
by the objects which presented themselves to his 
observation. Baal, it has been already observed, 
was consecrated in the star Saturn ; and he was 
represented by an image bearing a sceptre in its 
hand.*" The idol had appropriated the honors and 
engrossed the worship of the Divine Personage, 
whose advent the prophet taught the Moabiles to 
expect at a future period. In the science cultiva- 
ted in Chaldea from the remotest antiquity, it was 
besides inculcated, that there would be a restitu- 
tion of all things, after a revolution of years; and 
the commencement of the new epoch was calcu- 
lated by the rising of particular stars.'" To the er- 

cribed his advent, had he no): hail a parlicular object in view, 
in characterising his appearance, by the rising star, and uplifted 
tcepfre. 

™s Vid. supr. p. 88. n. ^9*. p. 92. n. «". 

*** I haveaheady observed on the authority of Berosus, as 
pipserved by Seneca, that the Chaldeans expected a gieat resti- 
tution at the end of their Annus Maximus ; vid. supr. i . 34. n.^. 
p. 10. n. 19. CeDSorinus speaking of their Great Year, ob- 
aervps. lie Die Natal, cap. xviii. " Huic Anno [ex annis ver- 
tentibus duodecim] t ha/daico nomen est, quein Oenelhliaci non 
ad tolls lutiaijve cursus, sed obtervetitines alitia habent accomino- 
datum : quod in eo djcunl tempestates, frugumque proventus, 
sterilitates. item morbosque circumire." H ith the Great Year 
of the Egvpiians. who borrowed ttiejr astronomical knowledge 
from the Chaldeans, the same writer was better acquainted; he 
speaks of its beginning as determined, not only bv the rising of 
a tiar, but ol' a star which was termed 'I'hoth and Seth ; Censo- 
rin. ibid. p. 107. " Ad ^gyptiorum vero Annum Mognuv luoa 
aon pertinet, quem Graece xMix^r, Latine camiieutarem voca- 
laus, propterea </i£od iniiium illivs iuiiiitur, cum primo die ejus 
mensia quem vocant A'gyptii Thot, Caniculie ridvs cionVwr." 
It IB against those " observations of times," mentioned by Cen- 
Borious, and by which the Chaldaic Gentthliaci were directed 
in prognosticating the occurrence of future events, that the 
Levitical law was directed, vid. supr. p, 80. n. '". and the 
allusion to tbem by Moses is a sufficient testimony, that they 
were more ancient than the times of Balaam. 
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Tors which prevailed on these subjects the prophe- 
cy of Balaam is directly opposed. In declaring, 
that in ** the latter days," at the end or " consum- 
mation of the age,"^ when the Messiah would ap- 
pear, 

A star should proceed out ofJa^ohy 
A sceptre should rise out of Israel: 

He directs their attention, from the appearance 
of a natural phenomenon to the advent of a Divine 
Person, who would be of the house of Israel and 
lineage of Jacob. And he annihilates the grounds 
of that confidence which they reposed in the dei- 
ties distinguished by those symbols, by declaring, 
that, on the appearance of this Personage, their 
images would be broken and their worshippers 
destroyed. 

And shall break the Termini^®^ of Moab, 

^ Vid. supr. p. 62. n.^^ p. 70. nM^ 

^^ The various significations assigned to the term *nt^s, in the 
principal versions of Balaam *s prophecy, have been already sta- 
ted, supr. p. 50. n.^^'**. A nd however remote the sense of* princes,' 
and * rulers,' which it is generally ascribed in the ancient trans- 
lations, may be considered from that of ' Termini,' as 1 con- 
ceive it should be rendered, an analogy may be traced betvveen 
those different significations, which will at least justify the li- 
berty [ have taken, in departing from their authority. The 
word nioJID, Prov. xxvi. 8. which I have already explained, 
supr. p. 91. n. ^W. is obviously a cognate term of nD:n, Ps. 
Ixviii. 28. Both are derived from d:i*i, lapidare, iapidibus 
obraere ; the former differing from the latter but in having the 
particle o prefixed to it, which is exclusively applicable to it, 
as a preposition of place, contracted from the particle, to. 
But by Pagnini, Thesaur. Ling Sanct. sub. voc. uy\ col. 2624. 
the one term is explained, " Psal. Ixviii. 28. principes Jehudah, 
DnD:i*l, duces eorum : ut LXX.,seu, ducatus, principatus:*^ 
and the other, *< Hinc est et hdjid, congregatio lapidvm^secuQ" 
dum Rab. David, in libro Radicum. • . .nojlDn. . R. David, iit 
aceroo ^pu/ttm«. ..Hieronym us, in acervum MercuriiJ^ Vid. 
infr, n. ^, et n, ^, The grounds of this affinity appear to me 
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And destroy all the eons of Seth. 

It is a singular fact, and such as throws consid- 
erable light upon this difficult passage, that the 
idols which have been described as worshipped by 
the Assyrians, and as transported into the West 
by the Palasgic and Phenician colonists, were 
made in the form of a Terminus. In the early age 
of Grecian art, Priapus and Mercury, who were 
the immediate descendants of Peor, Chemos and 
Nebo, were uniformly represented by a member- 
iess trunk, to which a bust merely was added in 
the more refined period of sculpture. We are 
therefore not likely to err in taking our notions of 
the orieatal model from the western copy. We 
have the authority of the most ancient historian of 
the West, that those deities were directly import- 
ed from the East;^"' and in the retention of the o- 
riental names,*™ and preservation of the rude form 

to tie in the circumstance of princet having assumed the titles 
of thoBP godd to whom those sacred mwid* and termini were 
erected. Such was the god Nebn, whom we have seen identifi- 
ed Tvit/t MerL-nry ,- and or' whose title Selden declares, De Di§. 
Syr. Svnt. I(. cap. xii. "Vestigia hujus nominis habes in 
Nsbuchadnezar, Nabuzaradan, Babvloniorum Nabonito, Na- 
bonassaro, . . .Nabonabo et hujusmodi aliia. Sujira enim ad- 
monuimus Deorum nnmina Frinctpum nominibvt, uti bona omi- 
Da, utepissime adjecia." 

*"T Herodotus uti supr. p. 90. n. '9*. admits that those idols 
were first brought into Greece by the Pelagians. This people, 
it is generally admitted, came originally out ol' the Rast; fiom 
whence they brought the use of letters mto the West; they 
spoke a language which was radically the same as the Chaldee : 
see Brvant's Mythol. Vol. 111. p. 397-405. 4to. 

** The term Priapus has been traced to the oriental n» liro, 
supr. p. 89. n. '9*. and the name Mercury had a like original ; 
Seld.de Dis. Syr, Synt. II. cap. j£v. " In Proverhiis Solo- 
nioiiis cap. xxvi. com. 8. . . ' Sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum 
MereuTii,' i^c. . . Ebraica Veritas habet, noJioa, id est, 'in 
"e*So»iBft,'e5C|uavoce Mercurium formaruDt, uti vides, prisci." 
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which their statues ever possessed, we have no in- 
conclusive proof, that the only change which they 
underwent, was that of place, in their migration 
from Asia to Europe. 

- Should there be any one of opinion, that a pre- 
ference is still due to the literal force of the pass- 
age, "shall smite the conitrs of Moab;" in which 
version it must be admitted, he will stand opposed, 
with scarcely any exception, to the authority of 
the translators ancient and modern ; even in this 
view of it, the allusion of the prophet to the popu- 
lar superstitions may be supported. It appears 
that such sites were not only chosen for the erec- 
tion of idols, but that they were appropriated to 
the images of Baal. Of Ahaz, who was irreclaim- 
ably addicted to this superstition, it is recorded, 
that^ " he walked in the ways of the kings of hraely 
and made also molten images for Baalim'' that 
*' he shut up the doors of the house of the Lord, 
and made him altars in even/ corner of Jerusalem. 
And in every several city of Judah he made high 
places to burn incense unto other gods." 

In a word, these idolatrous objects had so obvious 
a connexion, with the scene in which Balaam's pre- 
dictions were delivered, that the difficulty really 
lies in conceiving, how they could have been dis- 

Cout infr. o. ^^K The name Hermes may be traced to the 
sam^root: iu continuation Selden observes; ** Merurins e- 
liim, id est Jjre'*//ie«, viarum piaeses erat" And shortly aftei ; 
'* Margemah autem a oai, ragam, id est lupiatbfis ohrutt, deduct 
voluut, qui ibi Merkolis intelligunt, et * lapidvm javtvm ' inter- 
pretantur. Et Rabbi Nathan iuco jam citato nnnur (inqu>t) 
0*J3*t noui, *cultus ejus est iapidum jactus,^ seu Rnyewaih 
cui Margemah cog natu/n esse voitint,'^ From the oriental lOot, by 
taking an oiiental prefix, Hermes, as well as Meicuiy may hie 
consequently deduced; the one assuming d and the other n 
before noa*^, from oai. 
*« 2 Chron. xxvliii. 2- 24. 25. 
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regarded by the prophet, in his denunciations of 
Moab. The whole of the mountainous tract, to the 
j eummits of which he had been conducted, to pro- 
nounce bis maledictions, was termed Abarim, from 
I MepflAW* with which it was intersected, orthtpass- 
[ ers by whom it was frequented.^'" That such per- 
[ sons should erect mounds in such places, to Mer- 
: cury. or Nebo, who gave a name to the principal 
mountain, was not merely an observance recom- 
mended by custom, but a rite enjoined by religi- 
, on.'" 

If it be therefore allowed, that Balaam atall al- 
ludes to the Moabite idols, it will be readily ad- 
I mitted, that he refers to their worshippers, when 
I he declares, in the context. 

He shall destroy all the sons o/Sefh : — 
Tet is the Cainife reserved for destruction. 
Until the Assyriao shall take Moab captive. 

In favor of the conclusion, that under the terms 
here used by the prophet, some sects of the Sabi- 
an superstition must be intended, no inconsider- 
able presumption is conveyed in the fact, that nei- 
ther term can be taken in the sense it is usually 
assigned, and understood literally of the lineal des- 
cendants of Seth, and the Kenites to whom Moses 
was allied by marriage. In the Patriarch, from 
whom the Sethite heretics derived their name, 
commenced the line in which the expected Deli- 
verer was descended, and the Kenites existed on 

*'" Vid. supr. p. 86. n'^ 

«" Seld. ubi supr. p. 25L. " Quid autem ' acervus Mercurii' 
denotet btevicerennattanduni. A sacro enim ritu erat id ad 
quod interpres [loc. cit. Prov, xxvi. 8.] digitum int«ndit, et o6 
Orientoli cullu. Erant apud prisctis 'l^f^aTot ^ofoi, sive lapidum 
acervi Mt^rcuriales, seu 'Ep^ara, viit piibUcU el compilit ad iti- 
nera rlemomlranda conffesti, quos trantcwtUi viatoitt ciebio la- 
pidum J act u in Mercurii konorem augcbant.'" 
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sucli amicable terms with the Israelites, that they 
were separated from the Amalekites, when those 
judgments were carried into effect,*** to which the 
prophet alludes in his context ; 

The Amalekite is the head of the nations. 
But his end is appointed for destruction : 

As in this view of the subject, the prophet must 
have proscribed the Redeemer himself, among the 
lineal descendants of Seth; and have devoted a 
nation " to destruction," which were in amity with 
Israel ; recourse must necessarily be had to a dif- 
ferent principle of exposition, to arrive at the sig- 
nification of the prediction. And as we are redu- 
ced to the alternative, of believing, that the terms 
used by the prophet were either paternal names, 
or assumed titles ; there seems little reason to he- 
sitate in adopting the latter, as the only probable 
conclusion. When indeed we consider the extra- 
ordinary permanence of the sect by which the 
name of Sethite has been assumed ;**' the claims 
which they lay to an original, antecedent even to 
the deluge,"* and the chain of evidence by which 
they are supported in their pretensions ;*** the au- 
thority on which they are referred to the times of 
Balaam,**® and the extraordinary coincidence which 
exists between the superstitions which they still 
retain, and those which prevailed in the age of the 
Mesopotamian prophet :*" it is only reasonable to 
conclude, that the title assumed by that ancient 
sect has not been less permanent, than their rites 
and opinions ; and of consequence, that it is a- 
gainst the Set kites, whose superstition exists to the 

<^^ Conip. Judges, i. 16. with 1 Sam. xv. 6. and Exod. xvii. 
14. wi h 1 Sam. ib. 7. 

«" V\d. supr. p. 12. 21* Ibid. «i5 Supr. p. 24. seq. 
«i« Supr. p. 35. «i7 Supr. p. 74. seq. 
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present day, tliat the denunciation of tlie prophet 
1 » directed. 

\ : This conclusion receives even additional cou- 

Ifirmation in the solution of the only difficulty 

I which remains, and which it is of the last impor- 

I tance to the main object of these researches, to re- 

I solve :— from whence had those deities their ori- 

L gin, to whose altars the king of Moab resorted, for 

'upport, against the armies of Israel, and mto 

whose worship the Israelites were seduced, by the 

suggestions of the prophet whom he employed as 

his counseler? 

A solid foundation is laidf or our deductions, on 
this subject, by an inspired writer, whose testimo- 
ny has created no slight embarrassment to the 
constructors of mythological hypotheses, on physi- 
cal and allegorical principles. In mentioning the 
initiation of the Israelites in the mysteries of Baal- 
peor, he describes the sacrifices of which they 
participated as " the offerings of the dead"'"^ As 

"* Pa, cvi. 26. D'no 'nar i^swi lira Vp3^ nnvn, ' and ihey 
Were initiated in (the rites of) Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifices 
of the dead.' Thus the passage is rende'ed in the ancient ver- 
sions, with the exception of the Arabic, to which a preference 
is f;iven by D. Vossius, who has cnllecied them in the following 
passage, in which he supersedes the opinion passed by Seldcn 
on this text ; Not. in Maimon. de Idolol. cap. iii. ^ 2. '" Verum 
■magit mihi placet sententia Nicholai Lyrani, sic interpretantis, 
' Comederurit de carnibus tknimaiium idolu immolatm-nm :' ut 
D'jis>ri31 non sint catnes qua; piomortuisoffetuntur, sed eanei 
iiiiiiiolala, sive .iiaXoStTa; quod cfTtf. mihi valde placet, cum et 
Arabs eodem modo transtulerit, JU^ ULsw, mcrificiamoT'vtt;' 
SyiBs, JAalcj JAoj. 'sucrilicia flio^-df'triim,' ut llcbraeus: etiani 
Gra;ci 3i«o-ia! ttx^Si, et Chald'>tu8 habet, K'n'o nM'j, ' oblation- 
em morlmrnai." In this partiality, 1 trust, ihis admirer of the 
Arabic is not likely to have a rival. Of the modem versions, 
the following coincide with the principal ancient; to which the 
Latin Vulgate remains to be added, which reads, ' sacrilicia 
mortwmm.' The Italian accordingly leads, ' dei sachlici de" 
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the psalmist obviously follows the account of Mo^^ 
ses and adopts his language, a collation of their 
testimony enables us at once to decide^ that it was 
to their departed ancestors that those religious ho- 
Qors were paid by the Moabites. As the histori- 
an represents those offerings as *' the sacrifices of 
tkt godn^'' which the prophet describes as " the sa- 
crifices of the dead ;' the most obvious and natural 
mode of reconciling their testimony lies in the in- 
ference, that they deified and worshipped the dead.^^^ 
If we now consider, from what progenitors, the 
Moabites were derived ; that, as the descendants of 
Lot, they deduced their origin from the same 
source as the Hebrews ; and that the history of this 
people preserves an authentic account of their 
common ancestors, it affords an adequate test by 
which the truth of our inquiries may be proved. 
I shall confine my attention to a simple explana- 
tion of the titles which they have ascribed to their 

munrti ;' the Spanish, < los sacrificios de hs muertos^^ and the En- 
glish^ ' the sacritices of the dead.' The French indeed patlt-^ 
phrases the passage, ' des sacriHces des idales mortes ; and the 
German, in the same sense, * von den Opfem der'todten G'6t»m\ 
of which sen«e. an equaUy taboied and inefficient defence, dMiy 
be found in the eider Vossius, De Idol, Lib. L[. cap. vii. p. 172L 
of which more by and by. In balancing the foregoing suffrages, 
it appears, that the Chaldee, Svriac, Greek, Latin, English, 
Italian and Spanish, in which the mt)St important suffrages are 
included, assign that sense to the passage, which I venture to 
adopt. 

^'9 It has been justly observed by Vossius, on the passage, 
quoted in the last note, though he had not skill to make use of 
tlbe remark, De Idol, nbk supr. p. 17*2.^^* quod locus ille Psaloll 
[cTi. 28.] expresses sit ex Noncr. xxv. 2 : ubi simpliciteF legad; 
' Naninvitaveruntpopulumadsaeri^acfeormitSKorttiN.' Qiiod 
iUic * sacrifida dearam* illud hie * sactificia martuorum," Fpoa» 
this asakogy a man of plain understanding would be merely M 
to conclude, that this people deified aad worshipped the dead. 
Bat by the help of a little critical wire<-drawing,.thiB'Wiriter eaailj 
proves Ibat they worshipped idoU, or the sun and the stars. 
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deities, and in the language which they spoke ; and 
to a brief recapitulation of the incidents which 
compose the mythological history of those divini - 
ties : on confronting the sacred with the fabulous 
account, the inference may be then left in the 
hands of the reader. 

The highest title which was bestowed on those 
deities, and which constitutes the first part in the 
composition of Baal-peor, was the common appel- 
lation of the Assyrian gods. In decyphering this 
title, there is little difficulty to encounter : as it is 
not merely a significant term, but expressive of 
the same sense in the different dialects of the As- 
syrian, it may be therefore considered a proper 
term of that language. In whichever of the dia- 
lects of the Semitic we attempt to trace its origin, 
it proves to be simply an epithet expressive of do- 
minion, and analogous to Lord.'** And it carries 

*•» Pagnin. Thes. Ling. Sanct. rad. Sffa : " quicunque est 
dnmi'ivs el fiatronnt alimjus Tei appellatur ^S3. Vmninvs." &i 
He derives it from a mot which he thus explains; lb. " hs^. i 
conjiigatiune Kai, est Dooiinari.dnminivm habere." And the 
verb must have had thii sense in the Assyrian, as relaineil iu its 
dialects, if Hottm^er's opinion be just, who thus explain 
Lex. Hnrm. sub voc. p »8. *' Vss tiomhntns Jvit, Heb Cheld. 
Syr. Arab, sic A.thiop. dieet fvil." Though the idolatio 
sense escibed to the terra bm,' brought it into disuse, (vid, 
Hiis. li. Ifl ) and it is generally superseded in the Syiiac by 
^^^ an<l l.£\*. and in the Chaldee b no. tKS'^m ; yet in these 
e^ily dialects i,{ the Assvrian, as wf II as in the Hebrew, i 
tained its oiiginal sense ol' Lord: vid. Castel. Lex. 8yr. ed. 
Michael, p. m. Buxt. Lex. Cliald. col, 333. The notion, 
that this term ill d ;)ro;Mr name derived from a monarch of the 
Babylonians, and applied, as the term Caesar, to future 
Baichs. is wholly untenable; vid. Brucker. Hist. Phil. Lib. 11. 
cap, ii. ^ 2. p. 123. The existence of (Ae verbhszi is a su 
ent refutation of this conjecture; and the coG;nate ohm. by 
which we have seen it is superseded in the Chaldee and Syriac. 
it) giving rise to the title A'u/fun, in Chaldee le'^a/, in Syriae, 
}^aX«, in Arabicf ^^Us)m> is a sufficient proof, thai the title* I 
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'With it this evidence of its descent and meaning, 
that the sense which it acquired in those dialects 
corresponds with the rise and progress of civil au- 
thority among the people by whom they were ver- 
nacularly spoken. As domimon, in the primitive 
ages originated in the paternal and patriarchal au- 
thority, out of which the monarchal and despotic 
arose ; the term by2 Baal which expresses the idea, 
so far avouches its original, as it properly signittes 
the ruler of a family ; in which sense, it is of impor- 
tance to observe, that it is almost exclusivelv used 
in that dialect of the Assvrian in which it is most 
natural to conceive that early language is chief- 
ly preserved.*" 

From the general term Baal, which was the 
common title of the Assyrian deities, we must 
therefore turn to the adjunct Peor, with which it 
is compounded, for an epithet expressive of the at- 
tributes of the divinity to which it is applied. This 
title, of which it is equally remarkable, that it pre- 
vades the dialects of the Assyrian, and may be 
consequently regarded as a proper term of that 

of oriental monarchs have originated in significant terms. The 
supposition that the name of Baal was originally the title of 
the Almighty, as the learned Selden sup|>osed, is perfectly 
reconcilable with the preceding observations ; but it is exposed 
to great difficulties, which I cannot admit him, with all my ad- 
miration of his inexhaustible erudition, to have wholly removed ; 
Yid. De Dis. Syr. Synt. LL cap. i p. 195. 

^^ In corroboration of the above assertion, I shall extract 
from the most reputed Lexicons of the Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Syriac, the significations annexed to the term hvit regarded 
both as a verb and noun ; hvi^ Heh. *' possidere ut dominus, 
maritum esse — patronus, maritus." Pagnin. ed. Mercer, col. 
201. ^1^1, Chald, ** synechdochice significat dominium maritale, 
i. e. maritus fieri — maritus, herus." Buxtorf. col. 331. VV\*^» 
Syr. "nupsit — dominus, maritus." Castel. ed. Michael, p. Ill, 
In the Syriac it is nearly confined to the latter sense ; while iu 
the Hebrew, and Chaldee it obtains a more extended and high- 
er signification, expressing also to rtifeand Lord: vid. supr. n.^ 
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Uyi;»nagc, possesses in those dialects the sigTiIfica- 
L'^un u\' luiked, uncovered. ^'^ And with a title having 
Itbis sense, the description given of the deity to 
I Which it is applied, but too accurately accords. 
r%\ the representation of Prijipns, with whom Baal- 
? peor is identitied, nothing was so remarkable as 
' the offensive nakedness ot liis form. Thecircum- 
I staiK'es of his liistory. as stated by the best inlurm- 
I ed of the ancients-'^ are few but characteristic. 

<*^ Mercer, in h'\» ailditioiis ro Pagnini. has thus exjilained the 
I term, which he derives Iroin the verb -isci, apfnre.Xc. Thes. 
F Iiinji. SancL col. i209. " Hinc ^lpa el iijfB f:ra. . . -iiiolum 
kapud Moabita*. ab apeitioitK et nndilotv, tjuod Ueus esset tur- 
Ifiitudiaiaet libiditiis, qufe in hac lin^uti audiiath nomine Bignifi- 
L^^r. Priapiim voce Honnihi) detorta no^tvi appeltarunt. 
L Cujus cultus in comeaaationibus et omni lascivia eft'ienl hbiae 
I versabaniur. Num. xxv, Jehus, xxii. unde el Monti ia Moab- 
I hide nomen fuil Pehor, ub: et teiDfjIum dei fuit et cultus," >tc. 
I This title, us significanl. and derived from a root which generally 
rails in the Serailjc didlects. could not have been unknown 
I4} the pnmitiva Assyrian; besides the Eleb. ivs, ' apcrkit,' 
I Pagnin ibid, the Ctialdee possesseii "ira, aperire,..reff(7fre, 
} xudare.' Bust, Les. c. 1780. the Syriac,' 5.^.3, apemit disten- 
\ ih, unde l^aii amictiis' Cast. Lex. p. 719. the ArabicjJWf 

Keriiit, apertio &c. The sdly and disgusting trifling ol the 
tbbiiiical doctors, in theetymologv ofthis title of the Moabite 
' i^ol may be seen in !^elden , who passes ou it the sentence which 
\ U deserves; De Dis. Syr. Svnt. I. cap, v. p. 158. 162. in which 
\ ne has been bonoied with the concuvience of the Vossiuses, sop 
M'l sire. 

M) Voss. de Idol. Lib. 1 1, cap. vil, p. 172, — ■' Isidorus Orig. 

J,ib. VIII. cap. xi..,sic scribit: " heelpkegor inlerprelatus 

I Kinulachrum ignominiae: idolimi enim fuit Moab, tngnomeiilo 

( j^iaul, super montem Phegor, quem Latini Priupvm vociint, 

dptfm horloriim. Fuit enim de Larapsaco civitate Hellespont!, 

I if (lua pulsuK eit : et propter virilia raembri magnitDdinem ill 

' 'numerum deorum suorum eum Grseci Iranstulerunt, el in nomj- 

je " ,[/, nu/fl/'ie] " sarraeerunt hortornm : unde el dicitur prante 

h mtrtU, propter eonini foecupdilatem." Ac pritivit ea parte Ser- 

' »iua ia (ieorg. IV. 

£t cvMto» furum, atque avium cum fake saligna, 
XUe^Dtiaci servet tuieia Priapi. 
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Gardens were supposed to be under his protection ; 
the obscaiity of his appearance, it was believed, 
had occasioned his expulsion from his native soil ; 
after which he was deified, and became the god of 
the eulttvated grounds, which he ptotected. In 
ihib different representations of his figure> we find 
his sceptre exchanged for a sickle ;^ but of this 
{substitution his history afibrds a sufficient solu*^ 
tion, which represents him as reduced from the 
rank of a monarch to the humble state of a hus- 
bandman. 

This short sketch of the most ancient of the 
gods of the Moabites I now submit, to be compa- 
red with an account of the earliest of the ancestorai 
of that people ; which was drawn up by a contem- 
porary of Balaam, but a short time previous to tlie 
seduction of the Israelites to the worship of that 
deity, through the suggestions of the propnet. Af- 
ter representing the creation of Adam, and record- 
ing the blessing pronounced on him and his part- 
ner,-^ ** to be fruitful and multiply, to replenish the 
earth, and to subdue it, and have domimon over it /' 
the sacred historian proceeds ; *^^" and the Lord God 
planted a garden eastward in Eden.' . . and he 
*' took the man and put him into the garden, to dress 
it, and to keep it, . .And they were both of them na- 
ked, the man and his wife and were not ashamed." 
The detail of the fall by the temptation of the 

" Hie " inquit, ** Pria pus full de Lampsaco, civitate Helles- 
pont! : de qua pnlstis propter mrilis membri magnitudinem, po^ 
in numarum deorum reasptm, meruit nunvcn esse hortorum. 
Vet lifter the detail of these testimonies, the learned citet grave* 
ly ivBures us; Ibid. *' Priapnm vero (pvaKiJ; esse Solem, muUis 
adptruitur argumentis." 

^ Comp. Suidas, supr. p. 89. n. ^^. Virgil, supr. pk 104* 
n. J***. 

^ Gen. i. 28. ««« Ibid. ii. 8. 13. 25. 
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Serpent succeeds, with the curse of sorrow in 
bearing children, and in laboring the ground, res- 
pectively pronounced against the transgressors ; 
and the narrative thus closes, with the account of 
their expulsion from paradise ; '"" therefore the 
i^jord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
1o till the ground, from whence he was taken." It 
must be superfluous, to pursue the description fur- 
ther, or draw a formal parallel, where the coinci- 
dence is rendered obvious by the resemblance of 
the objects compared. I trust also I shall need 
no forgiveness, for declining to violate the modesty 
trf the ieafy girdle, which even a pagan hand has 
Spread over the offensive part of the picture ; — 

Hie deus e patrio pracnobilis Hellesponto, 

Yemt ad usque Ttalos^ sacris cum lurpibus, hortos, 

Turpiler adjixo pudea-t qiiera visere ramo. 

Prudent contr. Sym. Lib. II. p, 263. 

From this representation, I willingly turn to 
' the consideration of the other fabulous descendant 
I of the Assyrian deity, who passed to a still more 
[• westerly region, in which he was known under the 
I fitle of Saturn."^ But on this subject it will not be 
f necessary lo dwell ; as the likeness M'hicb the copy 
I bears to the great original, which has given rise to 
[ various imitations, is so striking that it has been 

frequently noticed. As the oriental superstitions 

have been, in this instance, adopted by a grave 
i and virtuous people, they have lost much of their 
[ ©astern licentiousness. Sufficient evidence of their 

original has been however retained. The name of 
I Saturn as well as Priapus is oriental and signifi- 
' cant ; but unlike the title of this offensive deity, 

it was adopted, not from his exposure but his con- 
\ cealment; one name being deducible from an epi- 



s" Gen. iii. 23. 



' Vid. 
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thet signifying naked, or uncovered, the other 
frdm one signifying hid or conceakd^^ But how- 
ever striking the contrast between these epithets, 
it is not less obvious, that they have been taken 
froni the Same original. A single authority from 
the sacred volume will justify the assertion \^^'' and 
the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
"knew that they were waArerf ;. . . and Adam zTiA. 
tis wife hid themselves from the presence- of the 
Lord God, among the -trees of the garden." As 
iny present purpose engages me in the considera- 
tion of the oriental superstitions; I shall leave in 
other hands, the application of this remark, and 
the production of those striking coincidences, 
which prove, that the eastern traditions contribu- 
ted, in no small degree, to the composition of the 
western fable. ^^^ 

2*S> Even from Vossius, whose system led him to identify aU 
the gentile divinities with the Sun, the force of truth exacted a 
different ^ntence respecting Saturn , whom he acknowledges to 
have been the same as Bel or Baal. After quoting some pas- 
sages of the poets, descriptive of the Golden Age, he observes, 
De Idol. Lib. I. cap. xviii. p. 72. '' Quam belle ea conveniunt 
hominis statui in paradiso. Ut mihi quidem dubium sit nullum, 
qiiin ex traditione aliqua haec hauserint poetse. Nempe prima 
hominum aetas in poetis est eadem, ac prima in Scripturis : eo- 
que Satumus est idem ac Adam. Saturn um enim non aliud 
fuam hominem fuisse; ne gentium quidem historici negare ausi 
unquam fuerunt. Advocare eos omnes longum foret." After 
referring to several authorities and quoting Tertullian at large, 
he sahjoins ;'' Si omTies gentium Dii fuere homines ; nee ante 
Satumum ullus gentium deus fuit : quis Satumus nisi Adamus? 
Quid mirum sit si tam multa, quae conveniebant Adamo, gentiles 
tribuerint Saturno. Quod nomen tum meruit Adamus cum pu- 
dore utiditatis se absconderet B, (diine Dommi. Nam mo satar 
Hebraeis latere ; ut Satumus idem sit ac Latins " &c, 
W Gen. iii. 7. 

. *?* Vossius, though he again relapses. into the old dr^am of a 
solar hypothesis, thus sums up the affinities on which his conclu- 
sion is founded; that Adam. and. Saturn are i^^entical^De Fhys. 

p 2 
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After Baal, Nebo demands our consideration ; 
as these were not only the divinities to whom the 
mountains were consecrated, whither Balaam was 
conducted by Balak, but the great national gods of 
the Assyrians. In the interpretation of the title 
, of this idol we are not left to uncertain conjecture ; 
as it has been explained by a learned ancient, who 
[ has contributed not a little to the illustration of 
the oriental superstitions, by establishing their con- 
l nexioD with the western mythology. He assigns 
[ it the signification of prophtcy, divination ;^^ and the 
[ etymology is the moie valuable, as this sense is 
I common to the term, in those dialects of the As- 
I Syrian, in which the signification of the cognate ti- 
rtle has been traced- A closer attention, however, 
to the orthogiaphy of the term, and the grammati' 
cal structure of those dialects, justifies the asser- 
tion, that it bore a participial force, and properly 
signified, forttold, prophesied. ^^^ 

Christ, cap. is. p. ITtl. — " ioitium nobis faciendum sit ab A- 
damo, quiinSaturnocultus. ..Saturnumesseeundeni ac Adam- 
119, quod is dicatur Cceli et Telluris liliiis ; quod tradatur toti 
imperaase oibi ; qnod aurea sub eo xtas fuisse credatur ; quod 
regDo sit espulsua; quod rencrta abeo agricultura. Qux oinDia 
DulH xque conveuiunt ac Adamo, a Deo e terra Tormato, do- 
mino totius orbis coastituto, ante peccatum felicissimo, post pec- 
catum ejecto e paradiso, et primo agricola." 

^32 Hieron, in Es. xlvi. 1. " Nabo auteni et ipsum idDlum 
eat quod interpretatur ;>ro;)Aef ia et dtcjno^, quam post evan- 
gelii veritatcm in toto orbe canticuisse si^iHcat." Thus we find, 
in the various dialects of the Assyrian, the root from whiob 
the title is derived, in the Heb. «ai, Chald. 'unw, Syr. -■^./j, 
Arab. lAJ.and ElbJop. 'ajn, reodered prvphetavil ; from whence 
the noun is derived, Heb. and Chald. m'31, Syr. j.'ii, Aiab. 
and Ethiop. f- ,r *j, pToplteta. 

^^^ The name 121 Nebo, or as it is more properly written 
Nabo, assumes the epeothetical van in its second syllable ; as 
appears from a collation of its orthography in the oriental lan- 
guages and the western translations, vid. supr. p. 66. n *". 
Thr \rrb Hal or "aJ from which it is confessedly derived, and 
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If guided by this clue, and following up our first 
principle, that the original of the gods ot the Mo- 
abites must be sought in the paternal history of 
that people; we now open the volume in which 
alone their history is contained, it presents us but 
with one person to whom the preceding epithet is 
strictly applicable. And in the account of this 
personage, the Moabites were so far interested, 03 
it occurs in a prophecy ascribed to one who was 
a near relation of their progenitor Moab. The pa- 
triarch Jacob, finding his end draw near, ** gather- 
ed his sons together, to tell them what should be- 
fall them in the latter days."*** In the prophecy 
which he delivered, a prediction is included, in 
which not only the people of Moab were concern- 
ed, but " all the nations of the earth " were inter- 
ested : the patriarch declares — 

" TTie sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a ruler**'*^ from between his legs, 
UntQ Shiloh^ [the Pacificator] be come ; 

which differ only in the common and accidenlal change of verbs 
in Lamed-alepb, naturally assumes the epenthetical l, in the 
paaftpailicvpie, of which it is the characteristic. From Paul 
Hlli, prophenedy has been formed liJ, NajSat/, Nabo ; by reject- 
ing tbe variable termination, after the analogy^ of WSt^ 'Herat/, 
£aau, from the past participle, ^^mVy of the verb rwxt' Thus 
Pasor derives the latter name ; Etyma. Xom, Nov. Test, sub 
voc. " HcoLv, Esau, nomen viri. .origine Hebrseum itt^j^. . • .ypv 
vero dicitur q. i\,f actus, perfectus. .a radice nwp, perfe^Un^'' 

*^ Gen. xlix. 1. comp. p. 62. n.***. supr. 

«^ Gen. ib. 10. vVjn tao ppno, thus the passage is lettder^ 

lA the Samaritaa, ^/TTS^^ t^OT^^iJ *ni*aT ; * a ruler firom his 
stavjdaFds;;' but in the Greek,^ j^^ ^y^ixEvo? ex tup (j(.rica)v avr^, * and 
^ rul^ frooi his thighs ;' in thie Latin, < et dwc de temore eius^ a 
ruler from his thigh;' and ii^ the Spanish, ' y de su muslo el cau- 
dillo,* with the same sense : conf. infr. p. 113. n.^^. 

^^ r^'>V H3* O "\V ; the original term is retained in the EngUab, 
* until Shila be come ;' and in the French, * jusqu' ^ ce que le 
i$M9 vi^Mme :* but paraphi:a3tically explained in th^ 6ree&> tfv? 
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And to him [shall be] the expectation"" of the nations. 

Mt tXSii T* BTTDitd^tira avTu, ' uutil what IS Teicrved for kim shall 
come ;' which is followed by Symmachua, by the Syriac, )n-, s 
woi oiXi. _i5 \Lliy, and Arabic, «1 yb <..,.•; .^11 ^js: j_^^l Jl . 
This sense' has obviously arisen from resolving the name nV'tti, 
into m^ — «in, tchat (is) to him : which however suitable to the 
idiom of the modern dialects, but ill accords with the geoius of 
the Hebrew. It is accordingly rejected from all the modern 
versioDS but the Italian, ' colai al quale quello appartieite.' vid. 
iafr. p. 111. n. 2«>. 

MT piojj nnp' 1^1, three senses are ascribed to this passage, 
according to the different origin which is assigned to the term 
nnp'. Those who trace this term to the root mp, to expect, 
render it, ' and to him shaH be Me expectation of the nations;' 
such is the force which it ia assigned in the Syriac, ,aiiinj oiAo 
l^-'Vi'-i ' and himshall the nations ejipccf;' in the Greek, 1^ airo; 
vfoaitnia, iSii;*, * and he shall be the desire of the Gentiles ;' the 
tin, ' et ipse erit expectatio gentium,' and he shall be the ex- 
' pectatiaa of the nations :' and the Spanish, ' y ^1 sera la expec- 
iacion de las gentes.' Those who take the same root iu the 
sense, to collect, render it congregation, gathering together: such 
is the force which it is ascribed by Aquila, i^' aira s-trniui yaur, 
' and to him shall be the assembly of the people;' in the Samari- 
tan, trnraV iT'^tiAfrr H°imfK, and to him Ihe nations thall 
I ie ccmgregated:' in the Arabic, >^-^)xiii\ ^i-^ a-Hj, with the 
1 same sense : in the English, 'unto him shall /fie gatherinij of 
.the people be ;' and in the Trench, ■ et c'est it lui qu'appartient 
taaemblee des peuples.' I'hose who seek its origin in the Ara- 
bic «iLt to hear, obey, give it the force of obedience ; such is the 
'«enae assigned to itin the Chaldee, K'oav pvanu'' n'^1, ' and to 
I faim the nations shall be obedient :' and the Italic, * ed inverso lui 
Mr^ r ubbediensa de' popoli.' But as the root np' is not com- 
I mon to the other dialects of the Semitic ; and as they espress. in 
I 'common, the sense which it conveys by the verb vaer, which ia 
V«dopted by the Cbaldee translator iu rendering the passage 
. ibefore us: it cannot be safely taken to esplain the diftputed 
Kiterm. Of the different senses ascribed to the root nip, from 
which it must be of consequence derived ; as that which means 
expectation is the natural force, and common to the Syriac, 
wOc: and as that which means congregation is but a figurative 
Mgnitication, adopted from the meeting of waters, and confined 
to the conjugation Niphal ; and as the Syriac, Greek and Latin 
translators derive the disputed term from the root in the former 
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Hermes has been already mentioned, as the my- 
thological personage with whom Nebo was identi- 
fied ;** and in his fabulous history we clearly dis- 
cover all the circumstances of this prophecy uni- 
ted. The figures, in which the prophet describes 
the progenitor of the expected personage, are 
transferred, as emblems, to his fabulous descend^ 
ant ; the grossest sense being ascribed to the pro- 
phecy of which it was susceptible.*^ The term 
Ha^, Skiloh^ when traced to different roots, is sus- 
ceptible of the different signification of messenger 
and pacificator ;^ we find both characters accor- 

V • , . . . 

• . * I 

aense ; I have little hesitation in concluding, that in this sense, 
it affords the true interpretation of the term, nnp\ 

iSB Vid. sopr. p. 90. n. *9**. It is further dei^erving of re- 
mark, that the proper name of Hermes, or Mercury, in Syriac, 
is Nebo. Oastel. Lex. subyoc. p. 532. *' q^j^li* 2. Nomen Idoli. 



• .3. Mercurius: hinc i^ * ^ o ^ ^ . q. d. Hermes loc*.;tus est. 

Abalpharag. Hist. Dyn.73. qoj9 |ZJo.9 imago Mercurii, • Bar 
Bahlul. Conf. Ferar. NomencL Svr. dil. 370. 

• ««9 Vid. supr. p. 90. n. ^^, conf. p. 89. n. w. Petavius ob- 
^rves on the text before us : Rat. Tem. P. III. Lib. III. xvi. 
p. 207. *' Paululum obscura sunt ilia : ' et dux de femore ejus/ 
Tel, ut Hebraice concipiuntur, ^et legislator de inter pedes ejus/ 
quibus honeste putant adumbrari ra yttv^ntA fAo^iet" He adds, 
howeirer> the true interpretation. Ibid. p. 208. 

•*® The word nV»tt^ (written with n), is naturally derived from 

Heb. r\h\tfy Chald. t^Vtt^, Syr. )L»> Arab. ^, tranquillus est : 
from whence we have the Syriac, j^>V^ . the Chaldee, fe^nW/)a- 
cificus: and according to this derivation, the passage before us b 

rendered in the Samaritan, ^l^mAmttt /^iK '^V,* until Mc 
imei/fc (one) shall come/ But when writtien with n, as it seems 
to liave been read by St. Jerome, it is naturally derived from : 

Hdb.and Chald. n^tt^, Syr. -.>V^^ Arab, ji^ misit From 
hence we have the Syriac, |aa*\«9 Chaldee n^Vtt^, nuntius, 
legatus : and according to this derivation, the passage is render- 
ed in tfte Latin Vulgate, ' donee veniat qui mittendus est, until 
he who Utobe sent shall come.' As there is a cla^s of verbs in 
Lamed*aleph having the last radical guttural ; vid. Michael. 
Oram. Syr, § i. p. 113. § Ivvp. 134. it is possible that th<^. 
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dingly united in th.e mythological personage,'" 
who was imagined after the divine model conceiv- 
ed by the prophet. And however inobvioiis and 
unnatural the connexion of either character may 
be deemed with that of thief and (kspoiler ; these 
qualities were equally ascribed to the fabulous 
character,-" and may be naturally and obviously 
deduced from the root to which the prophetical 
name may be referred, particularly in the Syriac.'** 

verbs may have been originally the same. The gradations in 
their signiticatioii may be rrocctl by the fullowiog' analog ; that 
» persoa who uqniet. is one wba is riiapused to send rather 
than to go ; and that to gfitdfor is equivalent to take away. If 
this analogy may be admitted, the original verb muat have beeo 
nSltf, fiom whence comes nVm : and its primary sense ^an?uiUiu 
Jkil, from whence minit, dntraxit, spnliacit. vid. infr. n.***. 

2" Natal. Comit. Afythol. Lib. V. cajj. v. p. 451. " Huac 
[Mercurium] Deorvm nnatium putatunt, &c. Id, lb. p. 441. 
'* Jovis :.tandata per diem circuarfei'eliat, et Ave iUue euriitttbat . . 
ka ut nullo tempore posset quieacere : quidam injuuierunt Uli 
etiam hellicas caduecalorjim legatioaet, cumfwdemm et inducia- 
mm invenlorem fuiste inquiant." Id. ibid. p. 444..." Apollo 
poatea rir^am . .Meicuriodonavit, illam vim habestem, ut facile 
I jMtr inter ^oavit, ea virga interpotilu, cimciliaretur. Ejus cum 
velletfaccre experimentum Alercuiius, interiiiuMaii^uesacerrime 
inter sedimicantesconjecit, qui tepentefacti sunt amici.uHde vir- 
ga Mercurii fuitposteageminisanguibusctrcumvolutisiiisig;iiita." 
I , s" Lactant. Div. lustit. Lib. I. cap. x. •' Far ac seWa 
Stercurius, quid ad famam ani reliquit, nisi meiaoriamfraudiim 
•varum." Nat. Com. lit supr. p. 447. " Huic. [Merctiriojstatuie 
|ko foribus dotnorum ab antiquis eri^bantur, ipiia fur credeba- 
ir eaierosfures areere, ut ait Aristophanes." 

S4S The verb, n^w. miiit, in addition to the sense which it 
possesses in Hebrew, in common with the other dialects; is se- 
ized the annexed signiticatira, iieculiar to the followingdialects 
by Hottinger, Lex. Harm. p. 51». • ' Chald, n'jw : Syr. [.*,^j : 
Swn. uW, L^^*"J' e.t»it.apoliavil. Arab, -[ho, [J^X*.] id." 
Buxtorf, speaking of the Chaldee, observes of the latter leuse. 
Lex. Chaid. col. 2411. " Hate signilicatio ex priore [misit] 
n«tB est. nam extraelio veatimontt est ejus a corpore dimUria. ' 
"-' 'ti Castel's lexicon the Syrtac verb is, on the coatrEwy, 



explained ; Lex, Syc. 
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Nor is it less deserving of remark, that ??^, the 
accompanying term of the prophecy, which I have 
rendered ** ruler," signifies scribe and legislator ;^^ 
and that, in these characters, the description is 
completed,^*^ which antiquity has transmitted of 
the fictitious personage, whose origin it; is my ob- 
ject to investigate. 

From the preceding observations, I conceive, it 
may be safely concluded,' that, of the two gods of 
the Moabites, from whom the heights of Abarim 
obtained the names of Peor and Nebo, one derived 
his imaginary existence from a tradition, and the 
other from a prophecy, which was preserved a- 
mong that people. On the part of the Moabites, 
this conclusion may be easily admitted : the ties 

(2) misit, emidt :" and )!• is explained in nearly the same terms. 
*** The gradations of sense, in the root from which the He- 
brew t^fm IS derived, are accurately traced by Mercer, in Pag- 
nih. Thesaur. col. 783. '' ppn, Insculpere, vel scalpere, .inde et 
pto d0scribere sen perscribercdeeemere et statuere sumitur." 
And it is assigned the same significations in the Chaldee : vid. 
Bnxt. X^ex. col. 817. From each of these senses its derivative 
pftiio acquires its various significations of scriba^ Ps. cviii. 9. 
▼id. Pagnin. Lex. c. 783. legislator ^ Is. xxxiii. 22. Num. xxi. 
Iff.- Ibid, dusby prmceps, Jud. v. 14. Pro v. viii. 16. Ibid. In 
tbe' first sense the passage before us is rendered in the Chaldee » 
*ThS^ rsiD MlfiDl, ' or a scribe from his sons' sons ;' and apparent- 
ly ill {he Syriac, woioX^ AaO . v-^ jir> j^v»^ . * and aii exposit- 
or fhMn between his legs.' In the second sense it is rendered 

in the Arabic, s^t Cc:^ ^^ ^J|^> ^ and a lawgiver from 
lioder bis rule ;' in the Italia^, ' n^ 7 leggishtore d'infra i piedi 
d'«880 ;' in the French, ' ni Ugislatenr d'entre ses pieds ;* and in 
f^J^glish, ' nor a lawgiver from between his feet.' The last 
aii|^ highest sense of rukTy t have already shewn, is adopted in 
tBe remaining versions; vid. supr. p. 109. n.*^*. 

*♦* Lactant. Div. Instit. Lib. I. cap. vi. Apud Ciceronem, C. 
Cotta pontifex disputans contra Sto'icos de religionibus. .quin- 
^^i^fnisserJUf^cmos ait;^ eftftfmeratis per ordinem quatuor, 
qttiiHtini . . in; JEgyptum pr6fugis^, atque JSgyptiis hges ac 
ll^'^M't^iLdidisse.''^ Conf. Cicei"/ de Nat. Deor. Lib. IIL cap. 
Ivi. 8^aiichon. ap. Euseb. Pr%fK ©vVLib. I. cap. ix. p, 06. 40. 

Q 
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of consanguinity by which that people were con- 
netted with the Hebrews, at the period when tliis 

: prophecy was delivered, must have led to a per- 
fect intercommunity of opinions and customs. I- 
saac and Lot were cousins, and in the next degree 
to them stood Jacob and Moab. As their imme- 

_ diate posterity were neither numerous, nor wide- 

" ly dispersed ; whatever occurred in one branch of 
a race so connected, must have passed, by direct 

^ communication, to the other. They consequently 
■who admit the transmission of a prophecy, or tra- 

■ dition, among the posterity of Jacob, cannot con- 
sistently dispute its preservation, among the des- 

' cendants of Moab. 

It may be, however, believed, that the difficulty 

t on the part of the Assyrians will not admit of so 
ly a solution. But a short inquiry will en- 
able us to perceive, that whatever difference is con- 
ceived to exist between the two cases is really 
groundless and imaginary. The objection must 

J)roceed upon the supposition, that the Hebrews 
brmed a distinct race from the Assyrians, when 
I Jacob delivered his prophecy on the coming of 
Shiloh. But such a supposition, as grounded on 
L preconceived and erroneous notions, scarcely de- 
[ serves a refutation. Until long subsequently to 
r that time, the line of separation had not been 
[ drawn, by the institution of a religious polity 
' among the Jews, which rendered that people ob- 
[ noxious to the Gentiles y*^ and so remote is it 
from fact, that the Hebrews and Assyrians were a 
[ distinct race, that they were equally native Meso- 
f potamians."^ 

*'fi As A circumstance, not yet occurriDi;, but rutuic, it waa 
I ieietold of the Jewg,'bY Balaam, in the last year of the £xod, 
that " the people shal! dwell alone, aud shall not be numbered 
with the naliona," Num xsiii. 9. 

«*T Vid. infr. ii.«« : comp. Acta. vii. 2. 3. 
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Abraham, the founder of the race, declared that 
his native land was Mesopotamia.^*® To that pro- 
vince of Assyria, he sent ^*^'* unto his country and 
to his kindred, to take a wife unto Isaac :". . ** and 
Isaac, when he was forty years old, took the daugh- 
ter of Bethuel the Syrian of Padan-aram, and sister 
to Laban the Syrian.'''^ Retaining the hereditary 
attachment of his forefathers, ^^^** Isaac sent away 
Jacob, and he went to Padan-aram unto Laban, 

^*8 From a collation of Gen. xxiv. 4. 10. it appears that the 
native country of Abraham was onnj D1«, * Mesopotamian 
Syria/ Gen. xxiv. 10. for those terms are assigned, by the trans- 
lators, the same force, as in determining the country of Balaam : 
vid. supr. p. 36. u. ^7. In addition to what has been there 
observed, it is necessary only to add, that the Syriac version in 
employing ^Jaij x>5], * Syria of the rivers ;' and the Samaritan, 

^/ir^?t!^ ^*\iV, with the same sense ; conspire with the Chal- 
dee, Greek and Latin. In this sentence the modern versions 
may be included, as the Spanish, the Italian and English adopt 
' Mesopotamia,' the French, < Mesopotamie,' and the German, 
*Mesopotamien.' 

^^9 Gen xxiv. 4. It seems to have been collected from a 
collation of this text, with Gen. ib. 10. lately cited, that Dn« tns, 
Padan-aram, is synonymous with U'*''\TM Dn«, Aram Naha- 
raim, or Mesopotamia; so those terms are rendered in the 
Greek, Mscrowolajxia ; the Latin, * Mesopotamia;' with which the 
Spanish and German agree. The original terms are however 
retained in the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and Arabic, with 
which the Italian, ("rench and English coincide. From a col- 
lation of the same texts, I am inclined rather to conclude, that 
Dn« tns, • Padan of Syria ' was onnj Dn« . . (linj) *)»r , * the city 
(of Nahor,) o/* Mesopotamian Syria,' Ib. xxiv. 10. In Syriac, 
, .;-2>i and in Chaldee, \1B signifies a pair or yoke ; which would 

not have been an unsuitable name to a city composed of sepa- 
rate collections of houses, connected by a street, bridge, or 
causeway. 

250 Gen. xxviii. 5. the terms ♦di^pt ^«ina..»Dl«PT tl^, are 
rendered, here and Gen. xxv. 20. in the Greek, Ba^wix tS Tv^h 
• •Aa^av r» Tvpa, and in the Latin, ' Bathuelis i%ri.. Laban 
&fri,' with which the versions, ancient and modern, coincide. 

«*i Gen. xxv, 5. 
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the son of Bethuel the Si/nan.'' Such are the terms 
in which the first founders of this people arc gene- 
rally recognised in their national historj'. Even 
by the ordinances of their religious code, itwas re- 
quired of every Israelite, in offering his first fruits, 
that he should make a like avowal of his original. 
The form prescribed for him to use, on this occa- 
sion, was expressed in the following terms; ^-" a 
Syrian ready to perish vas my father, and he went 

«*« Deul. xxvi. a. "iji no'lKa i-i'i '3« iik 'oin : It raust be 
however acknowledged, that the suffrage of the versions, in which 
13K is rendered as a verb, is opposed to thesignilication ascrib- 
ed to this passage in the English translation. J t is accordingly 
rendered in the Greek, £t^iat avi'^oXii a va\r.^ jui, i^ xa-ri^^ if; 
'aIj-i/wIdj, ' my falher rejected Syria, and descended into Egypt ;' 
but some of the Uexaplar translators displeased with this sense 
substituted, Zi/^lat iwi>,ivsi, • left Syria,' which is contrary to 
fact. The Latin, tenderingl3» in thelndelinite Kal. has' Syrus 
perseqwebatur patrem meum,' persecuted my father;' this signifi- 
cation, however, required some qualification ; the Chaldee accor- 
dingly supplies it, K3W n' Rnniw^ «]ra nwoiM [aV, ' Laban the 
Syrian sought to destroy my father ;' which is equally opposed 
to fact, with the Greek version ; yet it is servilely adopted in the 

Arabic, ji J«-*^ ^^ arif^^ ijW^ l* 0,' tmly ifl6a»(Aei^ri- 
an would" have' destroyed my father,' The Samaritan possesses 
every ambiguity which may be imputed to the oiiginal, /rrS!'\jV 
ITf3A ^SA, ' a Syrian perishing (was) my father,' or ' perse- 
cuted my father ;' and the Sytiac.' .; v.W A^ifi ..-t ] ^f-..f'[>|^;[] 
'my father was led into Si/ria, and descended into Egypt;" 
where to preserve the natural order of the phtase, the sense of 
the verb is altered. Of the modem versions, the Spanish, as u- 
sual, conforms to the Latin, ' el Siro perseguia a mi padre ;' with 
which the German nearly conspires, ' die Syrer wolllen raeinen 
Vater umbringen, Ok Sgriani would kill my father.' The Ital- 
ian indeed renders the phrase, ' il padre mio (era) un misero 
Siro f and the French, ' mon p&re 6toit tui pauvre Syrien :' both 
of which correspond with the English. And it would be evi- 
dent, that in these versions, the proper sense of the passage was 
conveyed, as they follow the natural order of this text, which, if 
TlK were taken as a verb, would require the nhrase to be invert- 
ed ; were it not obvious, from the vague and loose manner, in 
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down into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, 
and became there a nation great, mighty and pop- 
ulous." In a word, the national appellation of 
Hebrew, whicfi began to supersede the paternal 
name of Syrian, as early as the times of Abra- 
ham,^^ is an implicit admission of the foreign ex- 
traction of this people ; nor did the patriarchal 
founders of their race express themselves in very 
different language, but confessed that they were 
mere " strangers and settlers,"^in Canaan. What- 
ever, therefore, might have been the national or he- 
reditary antipathies of the Assyrians, or their re- 
pugnance to adopt any rite or prophecy from the 
Jews; it is obvious, that, in the age of the patriarchs, 
no greater prejudice could have operated against 
the reception of the prediction of Jacob, than of Ba- 
laam, by that people. Nor can any objection be fra- 

inrhich it is rendered in the preceding versions, with the palpable 
▼lew of disposing of the difficulty of applying the name of Sy- 
rian to the Hebrews. In the former sense * it is accordingly 
pointed by the Masorets , who employ 12i^ Benoni, not 121K 

indef. Piel. 

^^ Gen. xiv. 13. ^'^:lvr^ Dna«^, in the translation of these 
words, which are rendered in the English version, ** to Abram 
the Hebrew r the Greek and German, depart from the other 
versions ; the one rendering them, *Ai3^a/A tw wE^arij, * to Abram 
the emigrant :' which is followed by Aquila ; and the other, * A- 
bram dem Aiisliinder, * Abram the foreigner:^ to which may be 
probably added, the Chaldee n«iij; Dna«^, and the Syriac, 
|-'^*^v >3t-^|l» ^^^^ the same sense as the Greek. The different 
authorities, on the derivation of the word najr, Hebrew, are ci- 
ted by Walton. Prolegom. Bibl. Polygl. III. § 1. p. 15. who 
gives his suffrage in favor of those who considered it a common 
name, with the sense of transitory transfluvialis ; and not a patro- 
nymic, derived from Heber. 

2^ Gen. xxiii. 5. D3Djr Oi^ att^ini U, ' I am a stranger and a 
settler with you ,' thus the passage is rended in the versions, an- 
tient and modern, without any important variation. The same 
language nearly is applied by Isaac to Jacob ; lb. xxviii. 4. 
comp. Heb. xi. 13. 
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med to meet the one case, that will not apply a-' 
gainst the other ; and equally decide against the 
reception, among the Jews themselves, of a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah or Daniel. 

The possibility being admitted, that a prophecy 
of Jacob might have made its way among his com- 
patriots, the Assyrians ; it may be atonce raised to 
a moral certainty, without adducing further proof 
but that which presents itself in the document be- 
fore us. Balaam, it has been observed, was of 
that nation '.'^^ his prophecy, however, bears inter- 
niil evidence, that its author was well acquainted 
with Jacob's prediction. He not only introduces 
the patriarch expressly by name,^*' but he imi- 
tates his prophecy,"''' in its scope, language and 
images. As Jacob professes to inform his sons.of 
what ^'" shall befall them in l/ie lad days ;"' Ba- 
laam undertakes ^■''" to advertise Balak what this 
people should do to his people, in the latter days." 
As the one declares that'*" 'I the sceptre should not 
depart from Judah ;" the other declares, that"^' " a 
sceptre should rise out of Israel." In the predic- 
tion of each of them, Judah is not only compa- 
red to a lioji ; but their respective descriptions ex- 
hibit a circumstantial coincidence, in the imagery 
and diction, which places the imitation of the pro- 

«M Vid. supr. p. 3S. 'M Vid. infr. p. 119. 

*^^ Thesimilantv between Jacob ami SnlaninV prophecy is 
BO obrious, that it has not escaped obBervation. Eusebius af- 
ter tracing the resemblance, between them, closeB the coni|mri- 
son, with the foUawing observation ; Dem. Evao. Lib. IX. cap. 

nil p. 425. d. !ra>1{c ^' HI T« lit Ti]« t5 lanajS irfiffTim -rAufTi/j.iwa 
a^li.itriui 2ii Kj' ii( Tn> ri BB>.a«/*, tS; JfioiJnjTct rut hiyofi-itui irma .' 

' erery thing which has been observed of Jacob's prediction would 
agree with that uf Balaam, an account of the similarity of their 
sayings.' 

=» Gen.xiix. 1. «» Num. ssiy.l4. 

** Gen, ibid. 10. «fi> Num. ibid. 17. 
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phet beyond controversion. In the patriarch's 
description,^^ " Judah is a lion's whelp. . .he stoop* 
ed down, he couched as a lion and as an old lion, 
who shall rouse him up ;" in the prophet's,**^^ ** he 
couched, he lay down, as a lion, and as a great li- 
on, who shall rouse him up ?" In fine, the bold fi- 
gure, in which Balaam opens his prediction, does 
not merely intimate, that he was acquainted with 
the prediction of Jacob ; but presupposes, that his 
auditors were familiar with the subject. In men- 
tioning Jacob's name, and particularising ** the 
latter days," and *' the sceptre of Judah ;" the pro- 
phecy of the patriarch was brought as unequivo- 
cally before his hearers, as if it had been expressly 
quoted. Nor could it admit of any doubt, who the 
Personage was to whom the prophet alluded, in 
declaring, 

I shall see Him, but not now, 
I shall behold hiniy but not near: 
A star shall proceed out of Jacob, 
- A sceptre shall rise out of Israel. 

• That it could be Him only, of whom Jacob him- 
self had declared. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a ruler from between his feet. 
Until the Pacificator shall come. 

Nor let me be told, that this knowledge was con- 
fined to the seer of Mesopotamia ; and merely deli- 
vered in the prophetic spirit by which he was mo- 
ved, in predicting the great revolutions which 

26« Gen. ibid. 9. 

^5 Num. ibid. 9. It may be further observed, that the 
words which directly follow, * Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
and cursed is he that curseth thee " are literally adopted from 
the benediction of Jacob, pronounced upon him, by his father 
Isaac; Gen. xxvi. 29. 
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should precede the advent of the expected Person- 
age. The popular superstitions of Balaam's age, 
bear internal evidence of their traditional descent, 
by which the fabulous accounts of the person, 
conceived after the description of those prophe- 
cies, may be identified with the history of Jacob. 
The terminal monuments erected to Mercury or 
Nebo, the names by which they were known to 
the ethnics, the rites by which that divinity was 
reverenced, bear a clear and consistent testimony 
to their original. 

Nebo, or his substitute Mercury, was represent- 
ed by a plain pillar, consecrated by an unction 
and sacrifice;^ he was worshipped by erecting a 
sacred mound of stones, in his honor y^ and the 
common appellation, by which these monuments 
were known, was Bethulia.-"^ Beyond the follow- 
ing brief extracts from the patriarchal history, I 
cannot think, it will be necessary to look for the o- 
rigin of the Assyrian superstition. After descri- 
bing the vision seen by the patriarch at Luz, the sa- 
cred historian proceeds;-'^ "And Jacob rose up, 

26* Vid, BUpr. p. 96. The ceremony of erficting and dedica- 
ting these monumenta is described, in the followiag terms, by 
Siculus Flaccua ; " Cum Teriainos disponerenl, ipaos quideis 
tapides in solidam lerram coUocabant, prosime ea loca, quibus 
/osmyacttsdefisuri eos erant, et nnguento velaminibusque, et 
Goronis eos coronabant. Id fossis autem quibus posituri eos e- 
rant, saerificio facto, hostiaqae immaculata cmsa, facibus ardenti- 
bus, in fossa cooperti mnyuine iitstillabant eoque I'ruges et tbura. 
jactabant; favos quoque et vinum, aliaque quibus consuetudo 
erat Terminu sacrum fieri in fossa adjiciebant, cooBumtisqne 
omnibus dapibus igne, super cal en tes vt\\(\n\aA lapide.s colloca- 
banl atque ita diligenti cura contirmabant :'" conf. supr. p. 78. 

«s Vid. supr. p. 91. n. '9*. p. 95. n. ^. &c. 

»*8 Vid. Sanchoniath. ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. Lib. I. cap, ir. 
p. 37. d. Damas. in Isidor. vit, ap. Phot. Cod. cclsii. Scalig. 
Animadv. in Euseb. q. mmcl. 

*« Gen. xxviii. 18. 19. 
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^arly m the morning, &nd took the stcme that he 
haft jpot for his plltow^ and set it upforapUlar^ 
aivd pmred oil istfcm the top of it. And he calicd tkt 
name €lf that place Bethel. '"^ ** And on a subare^ 
quefrt occasion it is recorded ; that ^^" Jacob took a 
stone zndsetitupfer a pillar. And Jacob said im* 
^ hiff brethren gather stones ; and they took stones, 
and made a heafy and they did eat there upon the 
fceap." The oererftony is then repre^nted aa 
clothing with the most solemn religious rite y*'° "then 
Jacob offered sacrifice in th^ mount, and called 
Ikis brethren tQ cat bread : and they did eat bread, 
stetf tarried aJI night in the mount." 

TSiotrgh it may be deemed i^iperfluons to oflSer 
fefther proof of the origin of the title Nebo, or of 
t&e rites^ by which that deity was honored ; one or 

^ tile Learned inqnirei: hxto the remains of the Assyrian re- 
llg^oa hfiid the fbUbwing (Mpinion, which is also imputed to the 
grepkt Si^iger ; Seld. de IJis Syr. Synt. I. cap. ▼. *' Bethel au- 
^(^ quod £)mus del sonat, B^etS^^ Grascis interpretibus dicitur, 
€ftfffeus emt uhi htpidem unxit Jacob, nt legitur Gen. xixviil. 
CQiil^ IS. 4 ^fuo nomine etriiu, WruAot et BatrvTuAttpudprofawm 
9q^tores ntananrnt.*' The fotlowiag testimony, on thk» subject^r 
1^ so fiill and apposite^ that it merits transcription : Cuper. not. 
in Lact. de Mort. Persec. cap. x. " Lapides igitur, vei saxa m 
Getitihus honore divino ctrHos, id est u^ ct9Sy coronatos^ et ado* 
nHfOi^uisM^ «x Aisnabii Lib. II, coasliat. * Pictucatas veter- 
nom in arboiibus taenias » qiumdo cons^exeiam, lubrioatum 
lapidem, et ex olivi unguine sordidatum, tanquam i'nesset visf 
rfra^nsr, adulabar, ai^^, et bemeficia pescebam nihil sentusate 
oetrvtoeo ;' i^i videri possunt intcrpreteir. Lncianus in^ Psei^ 
witikfttfk^ ttotat Rudtiamimr si ^pmndo xsSey ihnTajjLfiimif v h-^ffen"- 
«/^W eonspex'iisset, eontinuo in genua cecldisse^ adora^se, ek 
piaajpet^ ab^ ifk> pk)i^uiasse. £t putov veine notefe eruditions 
pftfcStafile0viro9,sftper8li^o8O8homirie»mitofc>jre^ Ja&Aum ta--, 
fidemungtientoperfmidentemriliBet^iy €|en. xx^iii. qui tamo-^r 
teijte Augustind, raf6r^ idob)Iatii«& lapkUm son perftidft dleo, 
^mt-flElei^ XKhb , D^Buniy nc^ue adofanrit ftUttm Japidem^-neque 

^1 G^. Mxi. 46; «. ^70 Gen. ibid. 54* 

R 
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two considerations seem so clearly to establish 
the counexion existing between his character and 
the prophecy of Jacob, as well as between the pil- 
lars consecrated to his worship, and the anointed 
stone raised by the patriarch as the memorial of 
his vision, that they merit specific notice. 

If the coincidence be deemed accidental, it 
must be admitted to be extraordinary, which sub- 
sists between the name ascribed by the Assyrians 
to this deity, and that assigned, by the most learn- 
ed expositor of prophecy among the ancients, to 
the Divine Personage to whom Jacob alludes in 
his prediction. Eusebius, however, conspires with 
the Assyrians, not merely in rejecting the term 
Shiloh, and every title into wliich that term can 
be explained ; but in adopting a name, which is sy- 
nonymous with Nebo ; as literally signifying "the 
prophesied," or " the foretold."'"' Nor is it wholly 
undeserving of remark, that in forming the title of 
their deity, the Assyrians should have followed the 
analogy, which is observed in the name of the bro- 
ther of the prophet : Nabau being a term perfect- 
ly similar in its construction to Esau.'" If the 
prophecy of the patriarch be considered the source 
from whence they mutually drew ; it directly ac- 
counts for similarities,'" which, on any other sup- 
position, seem wholly inexplicable. 

n> Euseb. Dem. Evan. Lib. 111. cap. i. p. 370. " But what 
is aleo saiil after this, ' A prince sfaikll not fail from Judah, nor 
a ruler from between his feet, until he fur whom it is teaerred 
■ball come, and to him shall be the expectation of the nations,' 
seems to me to allude to tbe times of the appearance of Ike 
Frvphetied, ijiii xi""' aLiilitrSai jio. Jsair iS( tS njo^irrn'OfiitB 
T»fMc-iH(). Conf. supr. p. 108. n. *Be. 

n« Vid. supr. p. 85. n. >b7. couf. p. 108. n. =". 

1^ Of the Babylonian munarchs, who adopted titles from the 
national gods, Syncellus, who derived bis information from the 
original works of Berosua, declares of the prince who was prin- 
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' Another circumstance is not less deserving of 
remark, as illustrating the source from whence the 
pagan custom of anointing and dedicating pillars 
originated. In the prohibitiongiven in the Mosaic- 
Law, against the erection of groves and pillars in 
the vicinity of an altar dedicated to the Lord ;^* 
the term under which the latter are proscribed^* is 
identical with that applied by Jacob to the monu- 
ment, which was erected at Bethel ; where the pa- 
triarch by the divine appointment subsequently 
raised an altar .^® As Grod himself mentioned this 

cipally instrumental in overthrowing the kingdom of Israel, 

Chronogr. p. 208. C. Uec^otaQa^o^f o xj Y,etKfjM9ouffa0 U rj) yoa<pi 

Xay6fjA»os. If the preceding deductions be admitted, they aitord 
a solution of the difficulty which has been found, in indentify- 
mgthe same prince under such different titles : Saimanaser hav- 
ing the same reference to the prophetical name of the Assy- 
rian god, which Nabonassar bears to the mythological. If this 
solution be objected to as strained, it should be remembered, in 
its defence, that by the signification of the term Nabo we are 
directed to prophecy for explanation ; and that Saimanaser is 
confessedly compounded with a word which signifies pacific. 
On the signification of this name, Des-Vignolles has observed; 
Chronol. Tom. II. p. 300. ** Les etymologistes pourront remar- 
quer, sur ce sujet, que les trois premieres lettres du nom de 
*idkjdVq^, SalmaTMsar, que les Juifs appellent radicales sont les 
m^mes, que celles de Salomon, k qui ce nom fut donn6, parce 
qu'il devoit ^tre un komme paisible." 

^* Deut. xvi. 21. 22. 

«T5 Deut. ib. 22. niYO i^h D»pn h^i, * and thou shalt not raise 
a pillar:* Gen. xxviii. 17. nnH Dtt?»i...pHn n« (apr') npn 
nayo/ and (Jacob) took the stone, and set it for a pillar J The 
term niYD, which the LXX properly render, in both places, 
rixn^ has obviously a reference to a remarkable circumstance 
in the patriarch's vision, which is expressed by the verb lyi, 
from wnence the original rriYD is derived ; Gen. ibid. 12, 13. 
yhjf ayj mm mm.. .nyi« ayo o^d mm., .* and, behold a lad- 
der gtood upon the earth. . . and, behold, Jehovah stood above it.' 
. From whence it would appear, that the name of those mbnu- 
ments originated with Jacob, and was applied by him, in con* 
sequence of his vision at Bethel. 

•76 Gen. XXXV. 1, 
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monumentwitli coramendation, in terraiog himself 
the God of Bethel ;"' it seems not easy to account 
fi>r the change which occurred, between febe visioa 
of Jacob and the legation of Moaes, on any prounda, 
but that those monuments, in the intermediate pe- 
riod, were perverted to idolaXrous purposes. This 
sapposition will receive direct contirmatiom, from 
the remains oflhehistory of the Phenicians, in pro- 
secuting ouriuquiries into the superstitions of that 
people ; and tlie plainest allusions will be traced 
between the myfiteries of Mithras and the vision of 
Jacob, in pursuing the same subject, with refe- 
rence to the Persians. 

From tlie various circumstances brought to 
light in tlie preceding induction, we seem justified 
in deducing some important conclusions. Of the 
gods who were common to the Moabites and Assy- 
rians, the principaF* were BelandNebo; in whose 

«" lb. xKxi. IS. 

STB Bel aqd Nabo ar£ sneci&ed as tbe principal gods of Sn- 
t)yLon by Isajah. sivi. 1. The term &ayx! whicb occurs m the 
Groek versioD of tbe prophet bobriously a corruption of No^ur ; 
we coDEequeutly 6ai the latter readiuj^ not ouly coalirmed by 
the comniou Gonuot of thevcrsiona, but by Aouila, who read. 
li^Sv, ai^4 !^ynuiiachus, who reai], Niffic. vid. Moatf. Hexapl. 
in loc. The honor in which Uiose deities were held maybe ool: 
lected from the names of their monarchs, which were chiefly 
eomposed of the titl^ of their godi. Oo this subject it i» eb- 
gerved by Beyer, Addit. in SeW. de Dis Syr. p. 31». " Ali 
tbe names of the Aesyrians and Chaldees, are comiiosed of 
simple nataee, which are almost all the uameg of the JiabyfimU 
an godt, as Bel, Nebo, Mero....They are therefore either 
com)iosed of two terms ; as, nvKl 13J, Nabo-nasiar. a ChaldeQ 
title composed of the simple names Nabo and Netzu, unit 
*>vrS 131, Ntfbtilasiar, ii) Josepbus ; the same naioe, which 
composed of three, is termed JSabo-put-letsar, Na£^ii!>?Aa^it^i,i, 
in Ptolemy aud Eusebius. Or they are compoaed of three, 
a» Nqbopolitsiir-, wluch has been jiut mentiuoed, and 13 UJ 
Itttl, S ebuchodonosor, Na^Mj^sliflmijM,1x«TT3UJ. iu Jeremiah, 



hoxt^fj^ fQ$I^Yals were bield, to « lateperkki; ^ ^ 
c»mmiimQ&o[mni of spmtg ^aind ai}tia»lii^ To jl^Mtl 
tbef a^rjibed a fn^b^q^r wbidl pvedieted tbf 
sueoe^atve dbstruoihm of fhe ifinofla by fire utid 
HiAter;^ aad iheir imti0Q« QfNeboiw^eife fouaded on 
81 {sredicfiioii, wbich held wt tbe eocpeetation <^ a 
great ^iveraaee to the &atioas.^^ In de4exmmki9 
tte'^riod of those festivals of their gods, and im 
antitipating the great catastrophe of nature, their 
i^mims acquired a peculiar east frmn fh^r a^ti^f^ 
QomieAl ko0wledge» which was obviously of a k^ 
ter origin;. In fixang the acmiversaries oi their reh* 
gion to the period of the sun's entrance into ark$ 
msd libra ; and determinijig the tkne of tlie world s 
deistractioi^ by his entrance into canctr and capri*' 
cam ; they superinduced the refinements of coftipa- 
ralirely modern science on their ancient traditionisi^ 
Without embarrassing the subject with the diffi^ 
cuhies of the question, when the zodiac was dish 

Na^tt^o^cotro^of , in MagastheneSy and his follower Strabo, dom- 
piMed or ia J, Ti, nwi. I^t thcfy are vardy ooivpotod of f&br, 
tts^ iD t3 1*^ l^> Mei^odaekmpadf in Ptoiemy Mufhidfji^ti^ai^ 
itoiA M«ro, Saeh, CtiefR, Pad. It appears likewise, dwt $k/$ 
letters iif tl^e names, are changed' mm one another ; Lstskmi 
Xeizar, fff^fzat ; so Nabu and Labu; so that dve on^ iivii»'i§ 
^1^ iiabunitus m H)erotk>tBs> beoomes NtUntmdns in ffenisiiaL 
AR these simple terms are the p9oper lUimsB of ihe goAi'^ Th« 
perhiQtation of letters, in the orthograqphy of these MMues^ hai 
partly proceeded from the disposition of the ancients to per^diV 
foreign titles into ludicrdu^or contemptuous' senses; aod-pMly 
ftortn the fcfiectation< or inadvertence of the Oreeks, and that 
folloiPFers, bv whom all exotic names were notod^usly cmmpi' 
tedw The elementary terras used ia the cempositieo of ihaH 
ta^es wene Ihe fermi»^j9^, 131, Bifl, Nib^^ and tiie^ titles *mi 
frm, &Jm4,AihH, signifying' tmfy Lerd^ which' were vaorioiMl*^ 
cioinpQiutMled with "hfen, sigiiifying^ bmmd, and'espresBingsliife^ite^ 
vMroh and Bubeeryi^ncy c(f the proselyte, who adopted thettfUiu 

« ViA. snpr. p. ^1. ». ^^. «• Vid. ibid, p, a4. ■. a^i 

toi tia. ibid. p. 108. «eq. 
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tributed into twelve portions ; it is on all sides a- 

feed, thsitUbra was admitted into the number of 
e signs, at a late period ; and that the position 
•of the colures, which determine the seasons of the 
■year, was fixed in the cardinal signs, but 745 
years before the vulgar Christian era.^ On sepa- 
rating the adscititious circumstances, which were 
thus incorporated on the traditionary prophecy 
•of Baal or Belus, respecting the destruction of the 
"world, and which were employed by his followers 
in fixing the time of the festivals at which he was 

"worshipped ; we may be enabled to arive at a just 

'estimate of the subject. 

Of the personages who were reverenced under 

' the title Bel or Baal, two were acknowledged by 
the Babylonians. They seem to have recognised 

'■in the first, the common progenitor of mankind; 

t'from whom a second was descended, whom they 
considered the father of Ninus, the founder of their 

I empire.^ The identity of the personage, from 

. ^' The time when the poBitioa of the colures was fised in 
Arie$, Libra, Cancer and Capricorn is detennined with great 
probability, from the testimouy of ilipparchus and the ancients, 
to have been about the fiiat year of the vtra. of Nabonassar, 745 
Tears before the Christian %ra. Vid. Pelav. Uranolog. Lib. 
II. p. 78. The pei'iod when the Israelites were initiated in the 
mysteries of Saal, and when Balaam delivered his prophecy 
from Mount Nebo, according to the common computations, was 
711 years previously. 

**' Alexander Polyhistor, who had written " on the Chaldee 
antiquities," quoting Eupolcmus, observes ; ap. Euseb. Prtep. 

£vang. Lib. IX. xvii. p. 4] 0. C. Ba.0u?<tit'>m ya^ hJyitt nr^uTm yiriv- 

Siti B^^i, S> Ilia. K^ini- U reTtf ii yiii/rBai BiMt i^i,' that the Ba- 
bylonians say, that Beliis was tirst born who waa Cronus ; and 
from him Belus and Canaan were descended, but this Canaan 
was the father of tne Pbeiiicians.' With this statement the re- 
tnaiDBof Phenician history agree in acknowledging two Crou- 
uses : vid. Sanchon. ap. £uBeb. ib. I. x. 37. d. Who the first 
Belus was, has been already shewn; supr. p. 92 , n. *'". On 
the secdnd Belus, the following brief tebtiraony may be quoted , 
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-whom they supposed the prophecy derived^ with 
the first Belus, is not merely apparent in his re- 
mote antiquity, which proves him to have been 
the same as our common parent. It is rendered 
still more evident by a tradition, derived from a 
higher and purer source, which positively ascribes, 
a prophecy on the same subject, to our great pro- 
genitor.^®* 

When the tradition preserved by the Chaldees 
on the destruction of the earth, is divested of its 
astronomical peculiarities, and taken in conjunc- 
tion with that perpetuated among the Hebrews ; 
they form a conspiring testimony, to the existence 
of a prophecy, in the earliest part of the history of 
mankind, which foretojd the destruction of the 
world by a deluge and conflagration. In determi- 
ning the period of the festivals, held in honor of 
their great national gods, at spring and autumn, a 
reference seems to have been likewise made to the 
primitive history of our species. With the circum- 
stances of the fall of man, which formed the most 
striking incident in that portion of the human an- 
nals, the vicissitude of the seasons had a necessary 
connexion. The curse of barrenness to which the 
earth then became periodically subject, at fhe close 
of the year, was the fatal consequence of the origi- 
nal transgression.**^ And by such considerations^ 
the festival, in which the remembrance of that e- 
vent was preserved, was naturally determined. 
To commemorate at a period of the year when na- 
ture languishes and decays, the change, which then 

Hier. in Oseam, cap. ii. Tom. V. p. 41. Primum omni Asm 
regnasse Ninum, Belifilium, omnes et Graecae et Barbarse nar- 
rant higton?e, qui apud Assyrios Ninum sui nominis condiditf 
civitatem.'' 

' *•* Vid. Joseph, uti supr. p. 30. n. 7». conf. p. 34. n. 8*. 
«w Gen. iii. 17, 18. 
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took place, from perennial fertility to periodical 
baiTenness, was obvious and natural. The dreary 
and sterile season was accordingly chosen for the 
festival instituted in honor of Baal, who was con- 
fessedly the most ancient of the national deities. 
As these considerations derive illustration from the 
Saturnalia, which were fixed to the same period of 
the year, and which, from the identity of Saturn and 
Baal,*'* had a necessary connexion with the orien- 
tal festival ; they at once solve a difficulty in the in- 
stitution of those rites, of which antiquity has avow- 
ed itself unequal to the solution. For white it was 
acknowledged, that the freedom from restraint and 
unrestricted indulgence, which distinguished that 
festival, was commemorative of the equality and 
profuseness which prervailed in the first and gold- 
en age •,^ no adequate reason was found to explain 
why the period of celebrating the anniversary had 
been fixed in winter :^ of which difficulty, we have 
just seen, the history of the fall affords a simple 
and satisfactory solution, in the curse pronounced 
on the earth, which occasioned the inclemency of 
the seasons. 

«6 Vid. siipr. p, 92. u. <™. 

^^ A native Assyrian, in ilescribing the orit^n of th* Satar- 
DaKa. introduces Saturn, expressing himself in the following 
tfirraa; Lucian. Satuinal. Tom. H. p. 613. eA. Bened. " I 
have deemed it lit, to choose these few days, to resume the go- 
verniuent, that / mMif remind mankind, what icas the moile of 
life under me, {i( Jm^tti^a.^. t«( i.^V"*' "'" '^' ' '"■" '(*" ^"J' 
when all things spiang up unsown and onlftbored ; when tVieiS 
were no sfeeafes, but breatrf ready and meat prepared' ; when wine 
flowed in rivers, and there were fountains of milk and honey : 
Jmr all were good and goliiat, (aya$» yar J,*at k) xt^C'' a^ra/'i;)' 
Snek is the caitae of this ny ahort-ltrea government ; aad on 
tbis aocniiDt, tWre te erery where noise and music and play, 
aud equal honor among all, as well free as servants." 

^^ This dilticulfy is ^ated in Lucian, ibid: p. 915>. Imt it is 
wholly evaded ; i$aturn, to whom it is proposed, de<:lariitG; (bat 
he has no lime <o waste in sucb diseiiwiioiis. 
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On the same prmciple, the time appointed for 
the festival of Nebo admits of an easy explanation. 
The promise of a blessing having been given, by 
which the effects of the curse, incurred at the fall, 
would be remedied ; the time appointed to pre- 
serve the remembrance of the expected benefit 
was naturally fixed to the spring ; as from this sea- 
son the year had declined into the dreariness of 
winter at the time of the fall, and in it the recove- 
ry would again take place, when spring would 
once more be rendered perennial. As the time of 
the vernal equinox has been mentioned, as that ap- 

Sointed for the anniversary instituted in honor of 
[ermes;^ a period nearly coincident with it is 
marked, as the festival of the same god, in the 
calendar of the Sabians. On the twenty eighth 
day of their month, w^hich corresponds with March, 
they offered a bull and seven lambs f^ and of this 
sacrifice, it is remarkable, that it corresponds with 
that offered, at the consecration of the idolatrous 
priests, in the earliest period of the apostacy of 
the kings of Israel.^^ 

The remains of the ceremonies, performed on 

«»9 Vid. supr. p. 91. n. i99. 
. 290 Stanl. Hist. Philos. Or. Lib. III. cap. iv. ''Vigesimo 
octavo die [mensis Nisan, Sabaei] ibant ad templum, quod eis 
erat in civitate Saba, ad certam portam Charanis, Assarab 
die tarn, et Hermce Deo suo ingentem taurum, ut et septenos ag- 
nos septem Diis. • . .mactabant. Festum celcbrabant couviviis, 
sed nullum pecudum partem eo die adolebant." Allowance 
being made for the commencement of the year, according to 
the Jewish and Julian method of computing time ; Nisan, which 
is the first month of the year, corresponds with March. Accor- 
ding to the Gregorian from of year, which we now use the ver- 
nal equinox occurs on the 21st of this month; to which day it 
likewise adhered, in the Julian year, for 131 years, from the 
time of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325. 

291 2Chron. xiii. 9. 
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these festivals, bore evidence of their original. 
I They appeared naked before the statue of Baal, 
[ and gathered stones in a heap, before the image 
t-vof Nebo.'^ On the origin of either custom, I con- 
1 ceive it must be superfluous to enlarge, after the 
I very full explanation into which I formerly enter- 
[ ed on the subject,'^ JVor can it be deemed neces- 
sary to engage in a formal refutation of the unsa- 
tisfactory conjectures,'^ which have been advan- 
ced to account for either custom. The cause 
which has been assigned from the patriarchal his- 
,' tory for the erection of those mounds, that they 
I TVere intended to mark the scene, and preserve the 
, remembrance, of remarkable occurrences ; is so 
simple and adequate, as to preclude the necessity 
of tracing it to more artificial causes. Of the ex- 
V extraordinary rite by which it was believed that 
Baal was honored, the native writer, to whom I 
formerly referred, has in effect admitted the ori- 

*M Vid. supr. p. 91. n.iW ^' Vid. supr. p. 105. 120. 

tg* PhuTQUtus, and £ustathius on Homer, as quoted, supr. 

I f. 91. n.^^ assign various reasons for the custom of collectiDg 
atones in honor of Mercury. They generally trace it to the cause 
usigned by the commentator on the Odyssey : ' E^^ib! yie ^au-i 

; wfSnt, oitt KWL-I ^ iiixloMi, lej 1, 'Hermes, they say, as a berald and 

i messenger, cleared the nigh -^ays, if he found stones any where, 
fasting them out of it ; from whence, they who followed his ex- 
ample, and cleared the roads, as if for Hermes the messenger, 
ealied those heaps, raised in honor of him, Hermean mounds, or 
Hennaea." By the same writer it is likewise supposed, that 
those monuments served, like sign-posts, to mark particular 
ntads, or like mile -stones, to measure distances ; while Phuniu- 
tos observes, that the custom was observed on the public ground 
of utility, and to express respect to Mercury, particularly by 
rendering the site of his statues more evident to travellen. 
Whatever may be thought of the religious cause, in which dM 

. .BDcient custom is here supposed to have originated ; it may be 
readily gianted, that the public grounds, on which it was long 
f with them some ^ow ofwob^lity. 
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gin. In referring it to the golden age, in his desk 
cription of the Saturnalia, he gives it a connexr 
ion with the state of innocence,^ " whm they were 
naked Bud were not ashamed ;" which so adequate- 
ly solves the difficulties of the case, that it leaves 
us nothing further to inquire on the subject. . 

Besides the two great festivals, occurring at the 
most remarkable times of the year : it appears that 
the votarists of those gods possessed not only a 
knowledge of the division of the month into 
weeks, but that they distinguished that particular 
day above the rest, which corresponded with the 
Sabbath. As the sanctification of this day was as 
early as the state of innocence,^ the remembrance 

^ Lucian in his account of the customs observed in keeping 
the Saturnalia, mentions in the number, uti supr. p. 808. yvfAphv 
a^ff»y, and p. 810. yvfAto* o^x,*^<ra<r^en. Comp* Gen. ii. 25. 

^ Dr. Burnet, Epist. II. de Archoeol. Philos. has labored, 
et great length, to prove, that the Sabbath was not observed^ 
previously to its injunction, on the delivery of the Law, by Mo- 
ses. His arguments, however, go merely to prove, that tha 
strict observance of the day, by a total cessation from labor, 
was then first enjoined on the Israelites. As the sanctification 
of the Sabbath, as a day of rest, was expressly declared at the 
time of the Creation, Gen. ii. 1, 2, 3 : nothing can be more ez-« 
press than the testimony of Scripture, that it was observed, as 
a day of rest, previously to its strict, inj unction by Moses. The 
Law, including the fourth commandment, was not delivered be* 
fore the 3rd day of the third month, from the departure from 
Egypt; comp. Exod. xix. 1. 16. xx. 1. 8. nothing, however, is 
more plain, than that the Israelites gathered manna, from 
die 15th day of the see&nd numth, refraining every seventh day, 
because it was the Sabbath ; comp. ibid. xvi. 1 . 8. 13. 22. Se 
convinced, indeed, was the great Scaliger, that the order of the 
days of the week was observed, at this early period ; that on the 
last cited texts, he founds his demonstration, that the year 
of die Exod began upon Thursday ; vid. Seal. Emend. Temp. 
Lib. y. p. 374. Can. Isag. p. 281. f. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromat,y . p. 600. has shown that the seventii day was accounts 
ed sacred by the Greeks, and some other nations ; and Hesiod, 

s 2 
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of which was preserved in the history aud worship 
of Baal ; very sleuder presumptions would justify 
us in concluding, that the knowledge of it was uot 
lost among those people, who observed an anniver- 
sary in honor of that deity- How it could have 
been lost seems perfectly inexplicable, while the 
remembrance of that day is admitted to have 
been preserved amono^ the Sabians, who received 
their tiieological system traditionally from the As- 
syrians."^ Ris, however, manifest, that the wor- 
ship of that people contained a weekly, not less 
than a monthly service; and that they divided 
their week into days in every respect similar to 
those, which the Saxons have transmitted to us 
from the Romans."^ Beyond the identity of our 
Saturday with the Jewish Sabbath, it seems 
needless to seek for a proof, that this day was i- 
dentical with that termed by the Romans from 
Saturn,^ and by the Chaldees from his prototype 

delivering hhnself to tlie same purpose, uses tiie rcmaikable 

phrase, uti. iiifr. p. 135. n. i^Jo^q U^'n ^ap. 

. W Vid. Stanl. Hist, uti supr. cap. iv. adinit. 

«£« Stan!, ubisupr. cap. iv.p. 311. " Dupliciritu Deos [Sa- 
bsi] colebant quotidiano et iiit^nstruo. Quolidianum ita describit 
All Sahai, ' Primum diem consecrant Soli, secundum Lunx, 
tertinm Marti, quartum Mercurio, (juintum Jovi, sextum Bel- 
thK Veneri, septimum Satitmo.' Of Belthis. Le Clerc justly 
observes that it was the name of an Assyrian goddess, and the 
feminine of Bel, nr Baal : Ind. in Stanl. sub.voc. " Bel Ait, 
Bea AsBYria,.Hebraicer^;a, Baalalh, domina; aut cum Jod, 
rn^P3, Baaltid, ilomina mm." Analogous to which we find 'tra, 
iBoR. ij. 16, and ']■!«, in almost every page of the Old Testament. 

^99 The lollowing author) ty may be quoted, on the identity of 
die Sabbath with Saturday, even at the period of its institution 
on Sinai : Spenc. de Leg. Hebr. Lib. II. iv. S. " For it was 
provided by the Law, uot only that a Sabbath, but nsivn the 
fihibbath, namely tAe doy atreaiiy denominaUd from Sahm, 
idieiR nempe jam a Saturno denominatum) should be soleniDly 
jtept. The LXX iutetpreLers tender naipn OV n», in a para- 
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Baal. And it follows from the rsgik which this 
deity held among the Assyrian gods, that the day 
which was dedicated to his worship was peculiar- 
ly reverenced by his votarists. Nor should it be 
forgotten, in this deduction, that a week was allot- 
ted to the celebration of the Saturnalia, and that 
the festival was kept, by a general cessation from 
labor, and indulgence in revelry and excess; ^ in 
which there is but too much reason to believe, 
that not merely the Jubilee, kept after a week of 

phrase, ri* v)iJLtpoe.» rir i0^oiji.yi¥, ' the seventh day/ To the 
same purpose is the explanation in Suidas, J:ac00oclof iff^oiMV) rtfAt^et 
irvyxocvt ra xvjtXntS ^tanj/xoloj, * the Sabbath was the seventh day 
in the hebdomidal cycle.' It was not lawful for the Jewish 
Church to exercise that authority over the Sabbath, that thet^ 
might transfer it to any other day, and celebrate the first 'in 
place of the seventh. Por they were bound by the express terms 
of the Law, to the seventh day ; ' Remember the Sabbath-day. , 
six days shalt thou labor, but the seventh is t(ie Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God.' For it is immediately added, 'the Lord rest- 
ed the seventh day, aad blessed the Sabbath day, and hallow- 
ed it.' From whence it appears that God used * the seventh 
day ' and the * sabbath-day ' as synonymous terms.'* From these 
words I would, however, deduce a different conclusion. For 
it should be observed, as a corrective to the peculiar views of 
this writer, that the terms, natron DV, which he renders * the 
sabbath-day,' literally mean * the day of the rest ;' i. e. of God ; as 
they are generally rendered, £xod xxxi. 15. That day, not 
^* the day denominated from Saturn," is alluded to in the 
commandment, as the context, which the commentator quotes, 

guts out of dispute ; ' Remember the day of the rest, to keep it 
oly,. For the Lord. .rested the seventh day ; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the day of rest and hallowed it.' It may be also 
observed, that the terms, * the seventh day,' are wholly unin- 
telligible, unless on the supposition, that the order of days in 
the week was observed, when the commandment was given. 
*^ Lucian, uti supr. p. 808. d. I* avreuq ^i raTi [^/x«^«»?] iwt«, 

0oav x^ woti^uvn k^s * but in these seven days, it is permitted me to 
perform nothi^ important or public, but to drink and revel,' to 
shout and play ' &c, 
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, sabbatical years, but every other sabbatism of the 
Jews, in some measure participated."' 

If I have thus far succeeded in carrying the 
reader along with me, it will be admitted, that in 
the rites of Bel and Kebo, the Assyrians not only 
preserved a knowledg-e of the fall and recovery, 
but that the anniversaries, observed in honor of 
those great national gods, were intended to com- 
memorate those cardinal eventsinthe great scheme 
of man's redemption. Nor can the claims of 
that people to some knowledge and observance 
of the sabbath be reasonably disputed, when it is 
considered, that the sanctification of that day was 
as early as the creation, and a knowledge of the 
division of the week into days was nearly com- 
mensurate with the civilization of mankind: that 
the Sabaists, who derived their knowledge only 
through the Assyrians, gave the very names to the 
days, which the hereditary tyranny of custom has 
still imposed on ourselves.^'' 

*°i Schleusn. Lex. N. ^. voc. o-«^|9ai1.ir/*o'(, "Jam quia Ju- 
dsei" &c. " Now because the Jews on the sabballi, ceased fron 
aU labor and work, and entirely resigned themselves to mirth 
and leisure; hence tra^Saliir^gf means rest, leisure and a cessa- 
tion from labor, and metapharically, happiness of every kind, as 

*" Few readers require to be informed, that the names by 
which the days of the week are termed, not only by ourselves, 
but by the European and Asiatic nations, are those which they 
possessed among the Komans. But it b not known, that Wed- 
nesday, the dies Meraurii of the Romans, and Saturday, the 
diet Satwrni, of the same people, still retain their oriental 
names, and in conformity with the religious system of the Assyri- 
ans, obtained some degree of reverence above the other days of 
the week. The Woden of the Saxons, from whom Wedn^ay 
takes its name, was unquestioaably the Oden of the Northern na- 
tions, agod of whom these nations confessedly derived their know- 
ledge from the East, and the name of whom has been identified 
with the oriental piM, Adon, which was incorporated in the titin 
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iTfaat suitably to these festivals, this ancieat 
people possessed a religious service, which pre* 
served a general conformity to the patriarchal 
worship might be inferred from their observance 
of sacrifice ; in which is implied not only the exis- 
tence of a priesthood, but the observation of cere- 
monies suitable to the rite which they administer-* 
ed. The sacrifices offered '* on the high places oi 
Baal," when Balaam delivered his first prophecy 
to Balak, are expressly said to hav% been offered 
by the king and prophet ;^^ and there is evidence 
much stronger than mere presumption, that, even 

of the eastern monarchs. The Saturn of the Romans, from vhoiSi 
the name of Saturday is derived has been already traced to qa 
oriental original, supr. p. 107. n. ^^9. The testimony in favor 
of the reverence paid to the fourth and sevenlh days, b that qI 
one of the oldest pagan writers ; the words of Hesiod are 

Tl^ulon ivii, Til^i rt jc^ i/3^o/xtiy *t^ov ni^M^, Op* et Dier. 7991 

III which remarkable distich, it is observable, the distribution 
of the days into months, and the reverence ascribed particularly 
to the fourth and seventh, is traced by this early writer to the 
authority of Jove himself, of whom Selden observes, De DU 
Syr* II* i* p* 202. '' Jovu enim ex Tetragrammati Europae- 
onim pronunciatione corrupta fiebat ; nee Jupiter aliud sane 
quam Jovispiter, id est'i»i votlhff sen 'lah valh^f Jehovah 
PATER." un this subject, however, a more convenient oppor- 
tunity will occur heresdfter to express myself at large. I have 
at present touched upon it, merely on account of the light 
^luch it throws on the Assyrian theology ; in asserting a prece- 
jency to Saturn and Mercury, among the deities, and in refer- 
ring we division of the week, and the sanctification of the' seventh 
day, to its true source, as ascribing it to Him whom the H^- 
thens accounted the Supreme God. 

^3 Num. xxvi. 2. " And Balak and Balaam offered, on e- 
venr altar, a bullock and a ram." On collating thb passaget 
witn Num. xxii. 41. it will appear, that this sacrifice was offer-» 
ed on ^' the high places of Baal." The sabbatical character of 
tberite, as offered on seven altars, is particularly worthy of no- 
tice. 
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from this early period, the sacerdotal cliaracter 
was combined with tlie regal and prophetical,*"' 
Positive evidence has been already adduced to 
prove not only the consecration of priests to Baal, 
but by a sacrifice of the same kind as the Sabians 
offered to Hermes.*^ Had there been, in %ct, no 
other evidence of the g-eneral prevalence of the pa- 
triarchal religion ; the high places consecrated to 
the one divinity, and the pillars dedicated to the 
other,™ would form lasting memorials, that their 
worship, however lamentably perverted, was diffu- 
sed as widely as the idolatry of the East. For at 
whatever period the profane and abandoned service 
was established, which finally superseded the pure 
patriarchal worship, through that tract of country ; 
no doubt can be reasonably entertained that it was 
derived from a divine original."^ Any other suppo- 
sition being admitted, it becomes wholly inex- 
plicable, how the inhabitants of those regions 

*°* Aa early as the tiniesof Abraham, we find theae charae- 
lera united; Melcbizedek is represented as beiag not only 
" Ai'nj of Salem," but " priest of the most high God:" Gen. 
xiv. 18. Of the Assyrian hierarchy all knowledge has perish- 
ed in the wreck of ancient history. But as far aa the know- 
ledge of the sacred order may be recovered from the accounts 
transmitted to us of the Persian priesthood, the union of the sa- 
cred function with the prophetical and regal character may be 
satisfactorily established. It is stated by Apuleius, Apol. I. 
p. 32. " Magian, in the Persian language is the same as priext 
in ours ;" and it is observed by Cicero, De Div. I. xli. that " no 
one could be king of the Persians who was not informed in the 
knowledge and discipline of the Magians." 

30' Vid. supr. p. 129, et not. 

M6 Vid. supr. p. 82. n. ^. p. 91. n. 'W &c. 

w Vid. supr. p, 120. et seq. The testimony of a learned 
Platonist on this subject was therefore, not very remote from 
the truth, as stated by Stanley, Hist. Or. Phil. uti. supr. p. 
321. "Cum Proclns"in Timaium" adserat, Assyriam Tkeo- 
logiam a Deo revelalam fniue," — ' that the Asxririan Tlieology 
wai revealed bjf God.' 
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>Blioiild have retained their superstitions, with such 
stubborn pertinacity, and have succeeded in se- 
ducing proselytes to their errors, from among the 
chosen people of God. 

In proportion as this subject is more closely eXf 
amined, we shall find reason to rise in our opini- 
ons of the religious system, embraced by thenar 
lions which composed the Assyrian empire. Al- 
though it cannot be admitted, that the Deity was 
originally acknowledged by them, ijnder the term 
Baal ;^ it may be readily conceded to high au- 
thority, that the Supreme Being was subsequent- 
ly recognised, under that title, through the vast 
continent of Asia.^ Independent of the argu- 
ments on which this conclusion rests,^^^ it remams 
to be observed, that in the best authenticated sys- 
tems of the Assyrian cosmogony, the Creator is 
introduced under the term Bel ;^^^ where it is 
wholly inconceivable, -that any human being, re- 
cognised under that title, can be intended. The 
same inference may be deduce4 from the recipro- 
cal manner, in v/hich the titles applied to the 
Divinity are respectively adopted by the As- 

308 Seld. de Dis Syr. Synt II. cap. i. p. 195. 

309 Id. Ibid . 

310 Stanl. Philos. Orient. I. ii. xxxii. p. 260. " Summo Nu- 
tneni nomen et imaginem Beli trihuebant [QhsXATCA], ut liquet 
ex prohibitione Dei quae exstat Ho8. ii. 16. * Non vocabis me 
amplius Bahali.' Bel us euim Chaldaeoruni idem est ac Bahal 
Phoenicum, qua voce Hebraei cio/nmum significant. To account 
for the application of the term Baal to the Supreme Being, 
we ^eed not pass the reason assigned by Le Clerc, Index, in 
Stanl. voc. Belus. — ** quod [nomen], cum Dominum signiifica- 
ret, potuit tribui numinibus, et prxsertim summo." This I be- 
lieve to be the case in almost all languages, as is obvious in the 
Englisli word Lord ; which, though it is applied to the Almigh- 
ty, is used as a title of nobility, and even as a proper name. 

311 Ueros. citaate Alex. Folyhist. ap. Syncel. Chrpnogr^ 
p. 29. et Euseb. Chron. Grjec. Scaligeri,p. 29. 

T 
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Syrians and Hebrews ; ''"^ which could have scarce- 
ly occurred, had not the same Divine Being been 
recognised, under the proper titles which each na- 
tion adopted. By the ethnics themselves, who 
cite the highest authority acknowledged by their 
religion, in appealing to the oracles, a purer wor- 
ship is ascribed to the Assyrians, in common with 
the Hebrews, whom they represented as adoring 
a God, supreme and unbegotten.-*^ They afFord e- 
ven ground for concluding, that they not only re- 
garded both people, as having the same object of 
religious worship; but have identified him with 
the Supreme God, by the incommunicable name 

'" Selden in reference to the Assyrian gods, observes, de 
Dis Syr. Synt. II, cap. i, — " vocibus ejusdem fere siDiQcatio- 
nis, et ab Ebrjeis, Arabibus et Grwcis, it! quod proprium Dei 
Opt. Max. Qomen habetur aotiquitus data opera esplicatum 
ssepissime legamus. Tetragraminatuin eoini nomen mil' red- 
ditur a LXX. 'ASwmi, aiit K-t^x, hoc est dominus : et substitu- 
unt Arabesi—^ijJl ahab, quod idem sonat, Et quam, convc' 
nire potuerit tS Baal uotnen Deo vero cap, ii, Hoiete 
tatit momtTat comm. Iff. ' SX erit in die ilia dicit Domi- 
nus, vocabia [me] Ishi,' id est maritus meua, ' et non voca- 
bis me ultra EaalI,' id est 'hvi, niniiruni Baal mens, &c. 
The learned author might have literally interpreted, ' Dominus 
metis ;' in the origiinal sense of the term Vr^ : vid. supr. p. 102. 
ii,sio He subsec|iiently observes on the adoption of the term 
nin' by the Heathen ; ibid, p. 208. "Nonne eniia Aranueig ido- 
lolatris non solum cognitum vcrum etiam et prolatum legimus 7 
Kabsake apud Jesaiam cap. xssvi. com. 16. ' Neque conlidere 
SOS faciat Hizkijau in nin*, diccns, eriiendo ernet nos mrr, ' 
SKpiusque repetit." 

3ii Porphyry in his work on " the Philosophy of the Ora- 
cles," cited by Euseb. Prsep. Ev. IX. x. p. 413. b. quotes the 
following distich of Apollo; which is also cited by Justin Mar- 
tyr; Cohort, ad Grauc. p. 12. b. 

In the context of Porphyry's observation, we find *oi(i|; n kJ 
X»?.S«>on, 'AffQifHii y»{ HToi ; thus identifying the Chaldeans as 
Assyrians. 
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Jehovah.^^* Nor will this deduction appear impro^ 
bable or forced, when it is remembered, that those 
nations respectively referred their origin to the 
patriarch Shem ; in whose line, the knowledge of 
the true God was preserved, however his worship 
became depraved and perverted. 

Admitting what cannot be reasonably denied, 
that any traditionary knowledge derived from pro- 
phetical sources, was preserved among the Assy- 
rians; it may seem superfluous to insist further 
on a point, which is yielded in this concession. 
That they attained some light, in. this respect, 
may be collected from the prophecy which they 
ascribed to their great progenitor, which declared 
that the world would be successively destroyed 
by a deluge and conflagration. But it may be in- 
ferred from records of the highest authority, that 
they possessed information derived from other 
sources than tradition, and that much of this 
knowledge was derived from the predictions of 
Balaam. Express intimation had been given, by 
the Mesopotamian diviner, of the great national 
revolutions which should precede the establish- 
ment of an universal empire under an expected 
Deliverer.^^^ In his prediction, the part was not 

314 Selden closes his induction of authorities, on the identity 
of the terms Jehovah and Jove, with the following oracle of 
the Clarian Apollo; Dis Syr. utisupr. p. 202. " Nee Jupi- 
ter aliud sane est quam Jovispiter, id est *lau votlh^, sen locov 
vocli^f Jehovah pater. Notum illud ApoUinis^CIarii oraculum, 

^^ci^to TQV muvruv vfFOLTov 06or E/x/^sy 'la<y. 

Cornelius Labeo habet apud Macrobium Sat. I. cap. xviii.*' 
Had the nature of the digamma been investigated, when this' 
observation was made by its learned author, the identity would 
have been rendered more striking, by writing the last title in 
the improved orthography, 'laFci. 

'1^ Lactantius details, at considerable length, the opiniqps 
held by the Christians end Heathens, of his own age, reepect- 

T 2 
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leas plainly indicated which the Assyrians would 
perform in effecting those grand revolutions: and 
it specified the reverses to which their empire 
would be subjected by the invasions of the wes- 
tern nations. In such intimations, it may with 
the highest probability be inferred, that expecta- 
tion originated, which we have unquestionable 
authority for believing universally prevalent 
throughout the East ; that out of Judea should 
come those who would attain universal domini- 
on.^'^ As the announcement of the expected per- 
son's appearance, was coupled with the prediction 
of those great national revolutions, which would 
make way for his empire ; it was not unnaturally, 
though most erroneously conceived, that he would 

ing tile revolutions of empires, and the decline ofsecnlar power 
which should precede the advent of the Messiah, and the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom; Divin. Instit. Lib. VII. cap. sv. 
SCO. His fifteenth chapter which is preceded by tbe title, 
" De mundi vastatione, et mutatione imperionim," contains the 
following passage, whicU forma no inapposite commentary oa 
the close of Balaam's prophecy ; " Nam et iEgyptios, et Per- 
«a3, et GrKcos, et Assyrios pToditum est regimen babuisse ler- 
rarum ; quibus omnibus dcstructia, ad Romanes quoque remm 
summa perrenit. Qui quanto cseteris omnibus regnis magnitu- 
dine antestant, tanto majore decident Inpsu, quia pins habent 
ponderis ad ruinam, qaie sunt cceteris altiora." He proceeds 
to state, that this consummation was announced by lh& pro- 
phets ; and in his eighteenth chapter adduces the testimony of 
the ethnic prophets, on this subject; quoting Hystaepls, Her- 
mes and tbe Sibyl, which disclose the views entertained on these 
subjects, by tbe Persians, Egyptians and Romans. 

^'^ Suetonius Vit. Vespasian, cap. iv. " Precrebuerat Orien- 
tc tola vettu et cotutam opuiio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Ju- 
deea jirafecti rerum polirentur." Tacitus Hist. Lib, V^. " Plu- 
rlbus peisuasio inerat, mttiquu aacerdotum Uteris conlineri, fore 
nt clarescctet Oriens, profectigue Jvdaa rerum potirentur." A 
more convenient opportunity will occur, for entering into (he 
subject of these extraordinary testimonies, when the expecta- 
tions of a Deliverer held by the Romans are investigated. 
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appear as a great military conqueror. For this 
supposition receives no countenance in the pre- 
diction of Balaam, which represents the advent of 
the divine person, as distant, and postponed to 
those great revolutions; and is directly opposed 
to the prophecy of Jacob, which designated him 
by a title which signified pacific. 

If it be allowed, that those notions had any in- 
fluence on the religious belief of the Assyrians, 
they will satisfactorily account for some innova- 
tions which appear to have arisen in the national 
religion of that people. And should it even be sup- 
posed that these chaiiges proceeded from the op- 
eration of different causes ; they will still serve to 
illustrate and confirm the deductions which have 
been previously made, on the subject of their po- 
pular superstitions. 

At the remarkable period, when the divine de- 
nunciations against the kingdoms of Israel and 
Assyria were carried into effect, the prophets, 
who gave intimation of their approach, in passing 
sentence on the gentile superstitions, have speci- 
fied the principal objects of their worship. By 
Isaiah, whose warning voice was chiefly raised to 
prepare the Israelites for the judgments which a- 
waited their apostacy, the great gods of Assyria 
are marked out for destruction r^^'^ " Bet bow- 
eth down, NebOy stoopeth : their idols were upon 
the beasts, and upon the cattle . . .they stoop, they 
bow down together, they could not deliver the 
burden, but themselves are gone into captivity." 
By Jeremiah who was deputed to menace the 
house of Judah with a repetition of the judgments, 
which had been visited on their captive brethren of 
Israel, the same subject is thus renewed ;^^® " How 

«7 Is. xlvi. 1, 2. 318 Jer, li. 41. 44. 47. 
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i is Shes/iach taken, and how is the praise ofthewhole 
I earth surprised. . . I will punish Bel in Babylon, . . 
I the nations shall not flow together any more unto 

I him : yea the wall of Babylon shall fall There- 

I fore behold the days come, that I will do judg- 
[ mentupon the graven images of Babylon." 

In proceeding to identify, in the two gods who 
I are the objects of both prophets' denunciations, 
I the great national divinities of the Assyrians ; it 
t is merely necessary to state, that Hermes or Mer- 
cury was reverenced by the Babylonians under a 
name which immaterially differs from Sesach,"^ 
used by Jeremiah. When it is remembered, that 
the Assyrian Nebo whom Isaiah notices, has been 
proved identical with the same god f"" we possess, 
[ in the affinity of those names, and the identity of 
[ the subject which engages both prophets, suffi- 
cient authority for concluding, that the same god 
is intended by them, imder different titles. Nor 
is it undeserving of remark, that the difference in 
I the designation of those gods by the inspired 
) writers, corresponds with the diversity of their 
\ subject;^" the one prophet adopting the common 

3'9 Seidell in the doubts which he expresses oa the Babylo- 

aiao divinity Sesach, aod his festival, admits the identity of 

[ Scches with Hermes, or Mercury : de Dis Syr. ubi supr. p. 347. 

" Utrum cum diebus Saceis quid fuerit ru £'%>;, nempe Babff- 

I Imiorum Meratrio, commune, statuere nequeo. Certe vocabu- 

I lonim soni satis adfines sunt. £t libeium esto cuique suum bcic 

(judicium. HeaycHua ; Ei^'! Tu'Ef/i« arij, iSh;9uAj«oi." Yossiiu 

\ observes on this subject, De Idol. Lib. IT. cap. xsiii. " Itidem 

[ qnaeti possit, quod numeo sit ^StssacA.^ Sane vaide ei affine iSe- 

[^ eAei, de quo Hesychius , , , . Atqiie in Sesach et Sechet easdem 

habes radicales, sed posteriores, ut sxpe tit, trt^ectas." 

*™ Vid. supr. p. 111. n.ssa. 

»" Jerome, Com. in Jer. xxt. 26. Tom. III. p. 286. a. en- 
ters into a long Rabbinical illustration, founded on tbe permu- 
tation of letters, to account for the designation of Babylon, under 
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natii^, while expressing himself on the general 
subject of the Assyrian superstitions; the other 
selecting the local appellation, while delivering 
himself on the particular subject of the Babylo- 
nian. The antecedent conclusion, however, de^ 
rives additional support, from a festival which 
was observed by the Babylonians, and appears 
from its name, to have been instituted in honor of 
their god Sesach or Hermes. 

The anniversary of this festival, which the 
Greeks termed the Sakean days : or (if we may 
be allowed to substitute the pure oriental for the 
corrupt western orthography,) which were proba- 
bly termed the Sesachean days ;^^* was celebrated 
for five days, commencing from the 16th day of 
the month Lous On this occasion, the lord and 
his slaves changed their respective stations ; the 
servant assuming the place and authority of his 
master. One, selected from their number, was 

the term Sesach. The refutation of his labored hypothesis may 
be found m Vossius, uti supr. p. 211. who solves the imaginary 
difficulty created by the learned father, thus simply and satis* 
factorily : '' Quanto igitur verisimilius, quod dicebamus, fAtrat 
fjuilvpvfjLiav Deum tuteiarem sumi pro urbe, quam tutaretur, Ut 
si Bd d\c9,taT cecidisse pro dvitate Belt," 

^^ The learned writer to whom we are indebted for the re- 
covery of the remains of the Assyrian superstition gives the 
following account of this festival, which he deduces from the 
Babylonian god Sesach : Seld. de Dis Syr. ubi supr. '' Sesach 
numeD est apud Jeremiam c. xxv. com. 26. et ii. com. 41. 
Ab eo, sic yolunt viri doctissimi, Sacea, Festum BahyUmiorum^ 
dicta, seu V^^^^ Zaxsa; • uti apud Romanes Saturnalia a Satur- 
no. Atqwe ut Satumalibus, servis epulantibus famulabantnr 
doaiiBi» ita et in diebus Saceis; qui quinque erant continui quo- 
rum primus erat xvi. mdnsis Loi. . . • De festo autem et mensis, 
quo celebrabatur, die, testimonium Berosi Chaldaei ab injuria 
teniporis servavit Athenaeus Dipnosoph. XIV.'* He subjoins 
the testimony of the Chaldean historian, as preserved by this 
writer, tha substance of which is given in the preceding obser- 
yations. 
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arrayed in a royal garb, and constituted ruler of 
the festivity, and in consequence of his prece- 
, dence, was termed the Sagan^"^ or Prefect. 

The striking resemblance of this festival of the 
I Babylonians to the Saturnalia of the Romans, had 
I it not been observed by the ancient writer who 
I has preserved the account of it, would be directly 
I apparent on comparing tliem together. After 
[ "what has been already observed on the Roman 
f festival, and its connexion with the worship of 
I Bel and Nebo,^"' little remains to be added in il- 
lustration of the Sesachean days, observed by the 
Babylonians. As the first or golden age, which 
this festival was intended to commemorate, was re- 
garded by the Chaldeans, not merely as a succes- 
sion of events which was already past, but as a 
state of things which would be restored after a 
lapse of ages,''^ it was considered not merely in re- 
ference to the fall but to the recovery. The ex- 
pectation of this great restitution having been as- 
sociated with the rise of a great conqueror ; as the 
first prince who aimed at the subjugation of the 
eastern empire, was termed Sesach;'''^ nothing 
is more probable than that it was from him the 
Babylonian festival derived its name, or received 

^^^ Of thia term the subjoined derivation is given by Selden 
and approved by Vossius; de Dls Syr. uti supr. " Servi autem 
nomen qui festo prxfuit, ct Zogana heic dicitur, Cbaldaicani 
petit ottginem. Nam po> &gan, prafectut est, in ea dialec- 
to." 

'"' Vid supr. p. 128. seq. '•' Vid. supr, p. 94. n.^"*. 

^-^ The identity of Sesacb widi the Egyptian Sesostris, is 
apparently asserted by Joscphus, Antiq. Lib. VJII. iv. p. 
270. e. following Herodotus, Iiib. II. cvi. and expressly main- 
tained by Marshatn, Can. Chrou. p. 12. 358. and Pezron. An- 
tiq. des tems. p. 00. I profess myself not wholly convinced 
by the objections t^ their hypothesis, urged by Perlzonius and 
other French writers. 
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ks institution. Of the prepossessions of the vulgar, 
whom hereditary prejudice, or superstitidus ere* 
dulity might have led to expect such a deliverer, 
an ambitious and pohtic conqueror may be natu* 
rally supposed to have taken advantage. In Se- 
sac, a person presented himself, who was answer-* 
able to the character, which they were disposed 
to identify in the prophecy of Balaam. He was 
a great conqueror, the invader of Judea, and the 
avenger of its idolatry :^ he would be thus readi- 
ly received, as the personage who Was foretold by 
the prophet. As the great end of the appearance 
of this personage was the restitution of the golden 
age ; or, as it was expected, that at that period he 
would make his appearance; there could be no 
mode of realising these prospects different from 
that of introducing some rites or customs, similar 
to those which were observed in the Sesachean 
days, or Roman Saturnalia. Nor is the confirma- 
tion slight, which this hypothesis, offered to account 
the wigin of the Babylonian festival, receives 
from the testimony of the Jewish historian, that 
pillars, similar to those raised in honor of Hermes, 
were erected by Sesac, as the bounds of his Asia- 
tic conquests,^ and that Sesostris with whom he 
is identified, was made the pupil of the same 

*W 1 King xiv. 25. seq. 3 Chron. xii. 2. seq. 
. *^ Vid, Joseph, ntisupr. n. ^^, Nor is this conclusion in- 
vairdated by the testimony of Herodotus, as cited by the Jew- 
ish historian, who declares that he saw in Palestine, pillars with 
emblems of a contrary character to those generally affixed to 
the Hermean statues. These monuments were raised in deri* 
sion of a weak and pusilanimous population ; nor can any rea- 
son be assigned for their erection more obvious, than that they 
were intended to reproach that people with worshipping a di- 
vinity of different sex from hiin who was generally reverenced 
by the eastern nations. 
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RX)d;^ in such a prince, we might naturally ex- 
pect to find the founder of the festival ofSeches. 

But, in Salmanasar, who filled the Asayriaa 
throne, in the most eventful period of Jewish his- 
tory, most of the circumstances which had been 
predicted by Balaam, and erroneously associated 
with the character of Sesac, were really Knited. 
This monarch, as I have already intimated, provo- 
ked by the revolt of Hosea, who sought an alliance 
with the king of Egypt, came up against Samaria ; 
and having besieged it three years, he took it in 
the fourth year of Hezekiab, and led away the re- 
mainder of the tribes of Israel, in captivity to Me- 
dia ; whither the two tribes and a half, which were 
settled beyond Jordan, had been carried, eleven 
years previously by Tiglath Belasar."^ As that 
prince bad carried the denunciations of Balaam 
against Moab, and the idolaters of Palestine,"^ 
into effect; and as the extirpation of their images 
was the great boast of the Assyrian monarchs,*^ 
he was not unnaturally conceived, to be the per- 
sonage marked out in the prediction of the Meso- 
potamian prophet. 

In the history of this prince, it might be reason- 
ably presumed, some of the circumstances would 
be discoverable, which the Asiatics were accus- 
tomed to associate, with the appearance of that 
expected personage, to whom their views had 
been immemorially directed. And this supposi- 
tion is singularly verified by fact. Besides the 
anniversaries, which were held at the time of the 
equinoxes, or at the commencement and close of 

M9 ^lian. Var. Hist. XII. W. 

'^^ 2 King. xvii. 3 seq. '" Vid. supr. p. 58. seq. p. 9d . setj. 

"« 2 King. six. 12, 13. 3 Chton xxxii. 13, 14. W. 

*» 2 KiDg. six. 17. 18. comp. Is. x. 10, 11. 
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the natural year ; they had a period consisting of 
many centuries, to which they gave the name of 
the 6reat Year, and at the end of which they ex- 
pected a great restitution.^ The commencement 
of one such period they have fixed in the reign of 
Salmanasar, or made it coincident with the acces- 
sion of this prince, who had effected those great 
political changes in tlie western region 6f Asia, by 
which 'it was believed, the expected restitution 
would be preceded. In this period the celebrated 
epoch is placed, which is so much used by the 
ancient astronomers, and termed from its suppo- 
sed founder the era of Naboriasar,^^ who has beea 
already mentioned, as identical with the StEtlmana* 
sar of Scripture. r? 

The first circumstance, deserving of remark, in 
this celebrated era, is that of its constituting th6 

^«* Vid. supr. p. 94. n.**^. On the the subject of this periodv 
Dr. Burnet thus expresses himsdf: Sacr. Theor. B. Ill.-cb. 
ni. Vol. II. p. 49. ** But the difficulty is to find <>ut the true 
notion of this Great Year, what is to be understood by it, and 
then of what length it is. They aU agree that it is a time of 
some great instauration of all things, or a Restitution of the 
heavens and the earth to their former state: that is, tx> the stute 
and posture they had at the beginning of the world, suoli 
therefore as mil redtice the Golden Aye^ and that happy state 
of nature, whSrein things were at first.'* 

•^ After having described the Egyptian Great Year, nti 
infir. n.^'^. Petavius gives the following succinct account of 
the era of Nabonasar: Ration. Temp. P. II. Lib. I. cap* 
xii. p. 31. ** ^gyptiacus et vagus iste " &c, " This Egyptian 
and ambulatory year may have several epochs ; of which the 
most cdlebrated, and that used by the ancient astronomers, was 
tb^ era of Nabonasar, which Uie Egyptians received from the 
Babylonians. For Nabonassar was King of the Chaldeans 
from whose accession the Babylonians instituted a new era.. 
Hence the era of Nabonasar had its origin ; the beginning of 
^hicfa falls, in the year 3967 of the Julian Period, on Wednes- 
day, February 26, (Per. Jul. 3967. Februarii 26. feria 4.) 
before Christ 747." 

V 2 
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epoch of a Great Year, as calculated by the Egyp- 
tians.^'' It is a singular fact, that for such a pe- 
riod, consisting of 1460 years, the old Assyrian 
monarchy had lasted, from the time of its foun- 
dation by Belus ; and that according to the calcu- 
lations of some chronologists, this empire ter- 
minated as the era of Nabonasar commenced: 
it is atleast generally allowed, that this era was 
introduced, as the epoch of the restitution of the 
Assyrian monarchy."" The period of a Great 

^'^ The Great Year of the Egj'ptiana is thus described by 
Petavius, uti supr. p. 37. " Horum annonim ea conditio eat" 
Ac. " The circumstance of theae [Egyptian] years is, that at 
the close of every fourth year, the beginning of the year falls 
back and anticipates one day : and atlength after 1460 Julian 
years, or 1401 Egyptian, the new-year's day returns to the 
same day of the year, from whence it set out." Id fact, as the 
year exceeds 365 days, by nearly a quarter of a day ; the 
Egyptians having neglected to intercalate, lost a day every 4th 
.year, and a whole year in 1460 years, or four times 365 years. 
Of course the first day of their year fell back 1 day in four 
years; and 365 days, or a year, in 1460 years ; when, having 
regained its original place, one Great Year terminated, and an- 
other commenced. 

^^ After a laborious investigation of the opinions of the an- 
cients on the duration of the Assyrian Empire, M. des Vign- 
oUes comes to the conclusion, Chronol. Tom. II. p. 210. 
" Depuit Bilus premier loi des Assyriens, cette mottarclae du- 
ra, 1459. ans, suivant n6tre catalogue." For the establishment 
of the era of Nabonassar, he assigns the following reason. Ibid, 
p. 372. " Tenons nons y done, ' Sic enim,' comnie M. Fen- 
-zonius le souhaitoit, ' aliam habebimus rationem Bpochse nova 
abillius regno potissimum derivandx.' C'etoit une nouvetle 
monarchic : et pour mieus dire, le reiwavellement d'tme ancien- 
ne monarckie, eteinte depuis un terns immemorial ; si on remon- 
te juaqu' & la coqu^te de Ninus: ou interrompue durant 150 
lans; si on la regarde comme la m^me, que celle des anciens 
Assyriens. VoiliL une raiwn. historique de I' Ere de Nabonauar." 
Though the interruption in the duration of this empire, b thus 
immaterial to my argument ; it la cuiious to observe, that Abp. 
Vssher makes the termination of lite Am/rian empire, corre»- 
pond with tlie beginning of the era of Isabojiasar : VignoUes, 
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Year, for which this empire lasted, and in which 
the notion of a restitution was implied, we thus 
find commencing under a monarch named Bel^ 
and restored under one who was termed from 
Nebo : these being the titles of those deified per- 
scmages, under whom it was believed the fall 
had taken place, and the recovery would be ef- 
fected.*^ This circumstance, though curious in it^ 
self, would probably not merit remark, did it not 
appear, that in the change introduced by the es- 
tablishment of this era, the new year's day> which 
gave its proper character to the whole period, 
was shifted from Saturday, to Wednesday ; the E- 
gyptian Great Year having commenced on the for- 
mer day,^^ and the era of Nabonasar on the lat- 

ibid. p. 173. ** Usserius met le commencement de Ninus, et de 
r Empire des Assyriens, ^ I'an P. J. 3447. A quoi ajo^tant 
le8 520 aRs,*dont parle Herodote, en aura pour la fin de Fern* 
pire des Asayrkmsy Van P, J. 3967. qui Jut Fan premier de VEre 
de Nabonassary etduroyaume desBabyloniens.Y^.supr, p. 9.Q»^, 

338 The great Kestitution held by the Orientalists was sup- 
posed to bring a return of the Saturnian or golden age; yid. 
fiupr. p. 10. n.^9 and p. 147. n.^^^. As the identity of Bel and 
Saturn has been admitted, supr. p. 92. n. ^^ : according to 
the notions of the Orientalists, the person who would be reisto.* 
red, at the time of the Grand Restitution, would be Belus, the 
founder of the Assyrian empire. 

339 The character of the Great Canicular year of the £gyp* 
tians is thus stated by the learned chronologist, who has been 
lately quoted on the era of Nabonasar ; Vignolles, ibid. p. 
€93. ** Le Grand Cycle Caniculaire commenpa, comme je I'm 
dit, le 20 de Juillet, V An 3389 de la P^riode Julienne. Cette 
ann6e fut la premiere du Cycle Solakre ; dont 121 ^toient d^a 
^conlez ; et eut par cous^quent, pour lettres dominicales G. F« 
dont la demiere senrit^ depuis le commencement de Mars. Or 
le 20 de Juillet a la lettre E, pour caract6re invariable. II 
s'ensmt de 1^, que le 20 du Juillet, de cette ann^e, fut le der« 
nter jour de n6tre Semaine, que nous appellons Samedi. Ce 

Jut done par wn Samedt, que commen^a la nauvelle forme d^an- 
nie des EgypUens ; et une nouvelle periode, trois fois plus lon- 
gue, que les pr^cidantes^ puisqu' elle ne devdit finir qii'autlout 
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ter.'*' Of the days of the week, as Saturday was 
sacred to Bel, and Wednesday to Nebo;**^ the 

• Great Year, by this innovation, passed from un- 
der the tutelage of the one divinity to that of the 

I other ; having undergone a change similar to that 
I which it has experienced under the Christians and 
I Mohammedans, who have respectively substitu- 
ted, for the Sabbath of the Jews, a day of religi- 
; ous rest, in Sunday and Friday. 
I If the observations formerly made an the origin 

• of the Assyrian gods, he admitted to be well 
founded, that they derived their imaginary exis- 
tence from tradition and prophecy; they will ade- 

\ quately account for the change thus introduced in 
uie Great Year, by the establishment of a new 
epoch. In a word, as the period of which such 
years were composed was conceived to bring a- 
bout a great conversion ; the year, which original- 
ly commenced with the day of Saturn or Bel, un- 
der whom the fall had occurred, was naturally 
replaced by a new- year, which commenced with 
the day of Hermes or Nebo, under whom the re- 
de 1461 ans, Aiasi U Grand Cycle Caniculaire a pour carac- 
tire te Samedi." 

^^ I have already stated, on tbe authority of Petavius, that 
the characteristic of the era of Nabonasar was Wednmday. I 
shall here add the proof of it, constructed similarly to that 
given by des VignoUes, in the preceding note, on the ereat 
Canicularyearof tbe Egyptians. It is uniformly allowed by 
chronologists that the era of Nabonasar commenced, us I have 
stated from Petavius, on February 26th in the year 3067 of the 
Julian Period. This year was the 19th of the Solar Cycle, of 
which 141 had espired, and consequently had E for its domi- 
nical letter. But February 26 has A for ils invariable charac- 
teristic ; which being the third from £, the Sunday letter in 
this year, was necessarily Wednetday, It was with Wenesday 
of course, that the era of Nabonaiar commenced, ivhich thus hai 
Wednetday for itt characteristic, or new-year's day, 

Vid. supr. p. 132. n. =38, p, 134. n. 3m, 
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coTcry was expected : for thus it was supposed that 
great restitution, which was implied in the nature 
of such a year, would be finally effected. 

Whether the establishment of tliis new era, cor- 
respondent to which we shall behold similar chan- 
ges introduced in the calendar of the Persians and 
Romans, is to be imputed to Nabonasar, or to 
one of his successors ; the epoch from which it is 
calculated is dated from the time of his accession, 
and precedes, but by a few years, the period of 
the captivity and dispersion of the Israelites, by 
Salmanasar king of Assyria. Assuming that the 
same prince is intended under these different ti- 
tles;'*' as this prince had been the great instru- 

*** The objections whicli appear to lie against consideriag 
Nabonasar and SaliiianH.sar the same king, in consequence of 
a difference in these names, have been already considered; supr. 
p. 122n.*''. The supposed dissimilarity between them, {which 
IS opposed to the express testimony of the iKuXninariKn rotx''""'"! 
[ given by Syncellus,) seems to rest on a very insecure founda- 
I tion ; as bottomed on the Canon of Ptolemy, which was first 
Miblished by Scaliger. Trom this document, a succession of 
BabyUmian Icings, at the head of whom stands Habonasar, has 
been extracted, and opposed to the succession of Assyrian 
kings, mentioned in Scripture, among whom occurs SaliBanosar. 
Thb distinction, however, unfortunately derives no countenance 
' from tlie document on which it is founded ; as in it, the succes- 
offid&ylontan kings, different from the kings of Amyria, are 
I expressly termed, B»i7-iAiu» Aa-m^'wi kJ Mb^uf ; vid. Seal, £useb, 
^ Chton. Graec. p. 38. Can. Isagog. p. 285. Petav. Rat. Temp. 
II. p. 283. seq. The cbronologisls who maintain this diflb' 
rence between the succession of Assyrian and Babylonian 
[ kings, and place Salmanasar among the former, and Nabonas- 
' ar among the latter, are notwithstanding obliged to admit, that 
N^abonasar was governor of Babylon, and that Asaradon was 
; king of Assyria, before they respectively became king of Baby- 
lon. As those kingdoms thus interchanged their rulers, it is 
obvious, that the different accounts which make the former king 
of Babylon, under the name of Nabonasar, and king of Assy- 
ria, under (iie name of Salmanasar, may be both true ; as hav- 
ing risen from the government to the throne of Babylon, he 
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ment, by which the prophecies uttered against the 
captive nation had been carried into effect, and 
particularly, as he had succeeded in subverting 
their idolatrous worship, he might, by no unnatural 
mistake, be supposed the person intended in those 
predictions. This supposition, which derives no 
inconsiderable support from the names which he 
assumed, on which 1 formerly hazarded a conjec- 
ture f" receives still stronger confirmation, from 
the remains of his history which have escaped the 
. ravages of time ; in which a character is ascribed 
to him conformable to the title pacific, which has 
been mentioned, as implied in the name Salmana- 
sar. In a passage, purporting to be extracted 
from the annals of Tyre, and in which he was ex- 
might have theuce aacen-ded the throne of Assyria. And 
this view of the subject receives authority from Scripture, vhich 
while it makes Salmaaasar " king of Assyria," 2 King. xvii. 3, 
assigns him that authority -over Babylon, Ibid 24, 30. in trans- 
porting its inhabitants to the countries which he had depopula- 
ted by his conquests, which ia irreconcilable with the aupposi- 
tioD, that the latter kingdom was governed at the time by an 
indep€ndant sovereign. Taking a view^ thus comprehensive 
of the subject, the apparently contradictory accounts of this 
prince are easily reconciled. As it appeals, from the Eccles- 
iastical Catologue of Syncellus, that one prince wasdesignated 
by both names, who reigned twenty-five years ; and from the 
Canon of Ptolemy, tiiat the first fourteen years of his govern- 
ment were spent at Babylon, while Tiglalh Belasar filled the 
Assyrian throne : to which be succeeded after that time, having 
deputed Nadius to the government of Babylon, over which he 
otill retained acontroul. 

»*3 vid. supr. p, 122. n. -"' It is remarkable, that corres- 
pondent to the origination which has been ascribed to the 
names Salmanasar and Nabonasar, both of which have a rela- 
tion to prophecy ; the former, which is dedueible from a sacred 
term, is that exclusively used by the inspired writers ; and that 
the latter, which is derived from an idolatrous title, is thatgoie- 
tally adopted by the profane. 
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^rressly introduced by name, it is recorded/^* that 
*^ having employed his forces in reducing the Gi- 
tians^ against whom in consequence of their re- 
volt, the Tyrians employed a naval armament ; and 
having rendered himself master of Phenicia, and 
made peace with all, he returned into his own 
country." The dissemination of those prophe- 
cies, which appear to have extended their influ- 
ence as far as Rome, being admitted ; it can be 
little Wonderful to find the natives of a spot so in- 
donsiderable as Citium, inspired with confidence, 
not merely to resist the authority of Tyre, but the 
power of Assyria. For in those predictions it 
was declared, though with a different sense, and in 
allusion to a different period, that " ships would 
come from the side of Citium, and would afflitit 
the Assyrians and afflict the Hebrews, who were 
reserved for destruction." 

In the institution of the era termed from Nabo- 
nasar, I conceive, there is an indirect proofs of 

*♦* Menand. ap. Joseph. Antiq. xiv. p. 325. 

•^ To the observations offered on the Babylonian era term* 
ed from Nabonasar, much might be added ; the following par- 
ticulars, if considered unfounded, will atleast be admitted to be 
curious. From what has been already intimated, supr. p. 126. 
n.^^. it appears, that at the epoch, in which this era commen- 
ced, the vernal equinoctial point was [identified with a parti- 
1ica|ar part of the heavens, from whence the motions of the 
heavenly bodies in longitude have been calculated, from that 
IJme to the present day. Thus J. Cappel, whose testimony 
bears in^inediately on our subject, in enumerating from Adam 
to Christ 4000 years, describes the equinox, which occurred at 
the time of the Creation ; observing *< 4000mo ante Christi ae- 
ram anno, ^lem ApriKs 21mo, feria 4ta fuisse in Arietis Imo, 
circa meridianun^ iBabylonis.^ Where the equinoctial point, 
conformably to the preceding observation, is identified with 
" the first de^ee of Aries," though situated at the time, in the 
sign 'jrauru^. The observation of Cs^ppel will be subject of Aj- 
tuf6 Consideration ; the reader cannot fail to be struck with the 
occurrence of the equinox an Wednesday, at the beginning of 

X 
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the expectations formed by the Assyrians of a 

great restitution, and of the connexion of those 
] notions with the prophecy of Balaam, which cj- 
[ pressly referred to the period at which the era. 
I was established, if not to the conquests of the 

prince from whom it was icnned. In this single 
f consideration, the communication of his predic- 
I tions to the Assyrians, who subdued, and led cap- 
I tive, the nation by whom they were unquestion- 
l ably preserved, is sufficiently accounted for ; with- 
[ out having recourse to the conjecture, that his 
I prophecies were preserved in the archives of some 
I college of Chaldeans or Magians.'*^ Even in the 

enlightened and sceptical age in which we live, 

I' die Great Sabbatical Vear, by which the MillenlDin has been 
I ^Iculaled by the primitive christians, vid. Buinet, uti supr. 
[ S. IV. cb. Ti. p. 24S. On the autecedeot subject, it remains 
I to be observed, that by identifying the equinoctial point with a 
I particular degree of the Zodiac ; a place of appulse was deter- 
■'■tined, by vrhicb the great period, in which the precession wa^ 
( performed, might be calculated. And by identifying it with 
that particular degree, which it reached at the vernal seanon ; it 
was contrived, that in this season, that period which they term- 
ed the Great Year should begin and end. Such objects perfect- 
ly corresponded with the views entertained of the Great Year. 
The opinions held by the ancienla, respecting this period 
of the equinoctial precession, are thus stated by Dr. Burnet, 
uti supr. p. 41. '■ When they [the fixed stars] have finished the 
circle of this retrogradation and come up ai/ain to llie same place 
from whence they started at the beginning of the world, then 
the course of nature will be at aa end; and cither the^ heavens 
will cease from all motion, or a new set of motions will be set 
afoot, and the world begin again." He subsequently observes, 
in reference to the Great Year; ibid. p. 43. that " at the begin- 
ning of the world there was an equinox throughout all the earth" 
and in consequence of the posture of the earth, *■ a perpetual 
spring." To this description the preceding observations, may 
he easily applied, 

**s Such was the opinion of Origen ; Horn. xiil. in Num. 
coiitr. Cels. Lib. I. cap. Ix. in which the geuetality of the 
christian fathers concur. 
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were a prediction, describing our successes in the 
East, discovered in the sacred books of any of the 
oriental nations, who have submitted to oilr arms : 
it could not fail to excite our interest and atten- 
tion. But the Assyrians, who 'found such a pro- 
phecy among the Israelites whom they subdued, 
were neither enlightened nor incredulous, but 
superstitious and barbarous ; and in this prophe- 
cy, preserved in the sacred books of their captives^ 
they discovered the production of a native prophet : 
how it could have been disregarded by his compa- 
triots, I confess myself unable to conceive. 

But without reasoning merely from moral proba- 
bilities, there arises very strong presumptive proofs, 
not merely in the conduct of Salmanasar, during 
his expedition against Israel, but in the form of 
year which was adopted in the era dated from his 
accession, that evinces the light in which the pro- 
phet's predictions, were regarded, and that mo- 
narch's character was viewed. 

Though the provocation which Salmanasar re- 
ceived from the king of Judah who revolted a- 
gainst him, was greater than that which excited 
the enmity of his son Senacherib, or drew down 
the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar ;^*^ he left the 
Jewish territory unmolested, while he subverted 
the throne of Israel, and led its tribes into capti- 
vity.^*® When we remember that Assyria was 
then in the plenitude of its power, and consider 
the proud confidence in his superiority, with 
which the son of Salmanasar defied the same 
king of Judah, ^^ who had revolted with impunity 

34T 2 King, xviii. 7. 13. xxiv. 1. 

348 Ibid. xvii. 4, 5, 6. xviii. 9. 11. 

^*9 Ibid, xxii. 10, seq. Is. xxxvi. 4. seq. 

X 2 
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against his father : to whatever causes the forbear- 
ance of the elder monarch may be attributed, such 
as are adequate to account for liis conduct, are 
dedueible from the prediction of Balaam. The 
prophet had asserted the permanent sway of ' ' the 
sceptre which should rise out of Jacob," in an ex- 
press reference to the patriarch's words, who had 
declared, " that the sceptre should 7Wt depart from 
Judah, until Shiloh should come." Without sup- 
posing that Salmanasar, was influenced by the 
authority of the prophet,^" if we believe that he as- 
pired to be thought the personage, whose appear- 
ance was foretold ; the effect on his conduct would 
be unavoidable ; he would respect the throne of 
Judah, as inviolable, while he subverted that of 
Israel, which at the time, was implicated in a con- 
spiracy, with the Syrians, against the royal tribe 
and its king.^" So far, atleast, by his forbear- 
ance, he would evince his respect to the authority, 
of prophecy ; and thus strengthen his claims 
to a character, in which every eastern conqueror, 
from Sesac to Vespasian, seems to have been am- 
bitious of appearing ; and by which there is ap- 
Earently sufficient justification, in the name and 
istory of Salmanasar, for believing this monarch 
influenced.'*' 

'S" The notice, which even the Hebrew prophets excited a- 
mong the ethnics may be collected from the attentioQ bestowed 
on Jeremiah by the Babylooians, which is asserted not merely 
by the sacred writers, but admitted by profane : vid. Jer. 
xzxix. 11. seq. Alex. Polyhist. ap. £us. Prxp. £t. Lib. I. 
cap. ix. If the Assyrians received the prophecy of Balaam, 
■s preserved by the Hebrews: it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have rejected that of Jacob, as he was by descent 
a Mesopotamian, and was quoted by Balaam. 

>*> 2 King. xvi. 5. Is. vii. 1, 2. 

*>* Vid. supr. p, 122. n.'"=. p. 153. The term Nabo with 
which Nabonasar is compounded, sufficiently marks the devo- 
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But there is something in the particular form of 
year, from which the epoch of this monarch's ac- 
cession is calculated, which appears equally un- 
accountable, unless we have recourse to the same 
{)rinciples, for the solution. The Chaldeans not 
ess than the Egyptians, possessed a cycle, which 
embraced 1440 years, ^^ while the Egyptian extend- 

tion of the monarch to the god of his forefathers. It was agree- 
able to the spirit of the oriental superstitioDB, iu which the doc- 
trine of transmigratign was held, to suppose that the souls of 
former heroes reanimated living persons. Though the Assyrians 
ranked Belus among' their departed monarchs, and consider- 
ed Nebo as an expected personage, it was perfectly oon»Btent 
with their doctrine to believe, that Belus would reappear, upoa 
earth, in the character of Nebo, 'and even of Sesac and Salma- 
nasar. Under the iDfluenoc of such opinions, the Pharisees 
conceived that it was Elias who reappeared in the person of 
John the Baptist; John i. 21. and the Sethites conceived the 
sntediluviaa prophet had appeared in the person of our Lord : 
Tid. supr. p. 22, n.^S. Independent of his title, derived from 
Nabo, it appears that the prince from whom the Babylonian 
era takes i^ name, was so far ambitious of placing himself at 
tile head of a new order of things, that he engaged in a,' vain 
attempt to desti'oy all the annals of his predecessors : vid. Syn- 
cel . uti supr. p. 122. n.^^. Under the deliverer who would 
come at the beginning of the new a.ge, a new order of things 
waa expected; vid. infr. p. 139. n. ^se. 

'*3 The Great Year of the Chaldees and Persians, whteh 
was also used by the Hebrews, is thus described by Petavius ; 
Doctr. Temp. III. xix. p. 297. " Annus Hebrseoriim ante En- 
odum " &c. " The year of the Hebrews, before the Exod, was 
not lunar but equable, and of the same kind as among the Chal- 
dees and Psrsians ; that is consisting of 12 montl^ of thirty 
days, with 5 supernumerary days. Thus after 4 years, the be- 
ginning of the year fell back, until after 120 years, when it re- 
trograded 30 days, by intercalating 1 month, they reinstated it 
Id its ancient place. This space they called Cheled," I shall 
complete from Scaiiger, who has furnished this statement, on 
the authority of a Patriarch of Antioch, the description of this 

Eriod : Canon. Isagog. Lib. III. p. 252, " Si cxx aani civi- 
"&c. "If 120 civil years are one month, 12 of such months, 
which constitute 1440 years, will be an Annus Maximtis, that 
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cd to 1460. And though I am willing to admit, that 
from a people who, like the Chaldeans, were occu- 
pied in laying the foundation of their empire a- 
new, some degree of preference was due to the 
longer year, particularly as their ancient monar- 
chy had lasted for that period ; I can scarcely 
think this accidental circumstance sufficient to 
account for the sacrifice which must have been 
made of national and hereditary prejudice, by a 
people jealous of their scientific pre-eminence, m 
rejecting that form of year, which was of native 
invention, for one which was of foreign extraction. 
Powerful however, as their hereditary prejudice 
was, it would easily yield to superstitious credu- 
lity. In proclaiming the appearance of that 
Great Deliverer, whose power would revolution- 
ise the East, the Assyrian prophet had associated 
with the description of his advent, the appearance 
of a star, and had Joined in the declaration the 
name of the patriarch Seth. I have already had 
occasion to observe, the Great Year of the Egyp- 
tians differed from that of the Chaldees, and eve- 
ry eastern nation, in having its beginning deter- 
mined by the rising of a star,^" to which that peo- 
ple gave the name of Sothis and Seth.'" As in 
the idea of such a year, the notion was implied, 

iBan'ETot ©iH. In Virgil, as I have observed, it is termed 
■ magnus Bteclorum ordo." This form of Great Year differed 
of course essentially from the Egyptian, in which every spe- 
cies of intercalation was neglected. 

*" Vid. Censorin. uti supr. p. 94, n.^*. Porphyry observes, 
in reference to the Great Year of the Egyptians; De Antr. 

Wymph. Niifii)''* S'auTort [ror; Alyuslioif] i Xi^iut aiaraXv, 

' ■»( nitlifx'""'' '''"< '>( ''''' tisrji.at, ' the rising of Sothis is their 
■year's aay, ruling the nativity of the world.' 
• Vid, Hyd. Comment, in Ulug Beigh. p. 50. who men- 
tions IwSk, lis, XwT, loAiiir*, as the Egyptian namea of Siriwu 
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tiiat after having performed its stated revolution, 
it would again open with the revelation from 
heaven of the Divine Person, on whose advent 
the expectations of the East had been immemori- 
ally fixed :^ — ^what supposition could be more 
natural, than that Balaam intended to mark, by 
the revolution of that period, the immediate time 
of his advent? Such, as we have authority, for 
concluding in the particular case of the Magians^ 
was the impression which his prophecy made, up- 
on some nations, which if not incorporated with 
the Assyrian empire, lay atleast conterminous to the 
borders of Assyria. The fact being admitted 
that such was the impression made upon the, 
Persians ; the presumption cannot be deemed light, 
that it exerted equal power over the Babylonians ; 
which will sufficiently account for their adopting 
the Egyptian form of year, in forming the Babylo- 
nian era. 

If the institution of this era, was intended to fix 
an epoch, and devise a method, for determining 
the period of the Great Restitution ; it can be no 
matter of surprise, that the result should have 

3^ The patriarch of Antioch, quoted supr. p. 157. n. ***. ob- 
serves, in reference to the great epoch of the Persians, after 
describing their years ; — " Quorum annorum, &c. * Of which 
years, the beginning commences from Gemshid. For it was 
their custom to innovate as often as any Great King arose among 
them, as was the custom of the Romans.' The language of 
Virgil, in the Eclogue, referred to in the note just cited, furnishes 
the best comment on this subject; the flattery of that sacred 
pastoral being prepared for the intended nephew of Augustus, 
— an expected son of Octavia ; by whose marriage with Antho- 
ny, the peace of the world, as the Romans termed their empire, 
was. set on the most permanent basis. The rulers of the Trest, 
not less than the East, found among their followers, flatterers 
who hailed them as the restorers of that golden and peaceful 
age, the return of which was generally expected, throughout 
Asia. vid. supr, p. 140. n.'^^. 
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proved ilhtsory and abortive. Whatever a.dept8 
its contrivers may be deemed in science ; it is ob- 
Tious, that in prophecy, they were but indiiferent 
'' proficients. The era which they instituted, has 
Consequently served the purposes of the ancient as- 
tronomers in registering their ecclipses; and in 
■teriiying and ascertaining dates, has been occa- 
STonally of use to modern chronologists. But the 
empire of which it professed to measure the dura- 
tion, by an era extending to fourteen hundred and 
sixty years, scarcely outlasted the thirty third year 
from the time of its institution :^ nor were they 
less greviously deceived in the character of the 
divine person for whose advent they looked, 
tiian in the period of his appearance. Instead of 

"T With the ilestriictioR of Senacherib's army in the year 
aSof the eraof Nabonusar, the^ glory of the Assyrian oatioB 

taeema to have set; for Asaraddoii, $on and successor of that 
prince, is chiefly known as king of the Babylonians: which peo- 
pU, afiter that event, took fhG lead in the politics of Asia. 
Helvicua observes, on the last named prince : Tab. Chron, p, 
44. E, "Plures in hacdyaastia Asayriorum Regea non inve- 
i|io. Nee dubium quin progresau temporis, hfcc dynastia ab 
ftltera Babylonionim absorpta fuerit, Unde quidam hie refe- 
ront Ezecb. sxni. 11." The destruction of Senacherib'a army, 
is attested by profane writeis, as \vell as sacred : vid. 2 King, 
xix. 35. Beros. ap. Joseph- Antiq. Lib. X. ii. Herodot. Lib, 
ll. CSX. The Chaldee historian's account corresponds, in an 
extraordinary degree, with Scripture; the Greek's, as derived 
^m an Egyptian source, is mixed up according to the fabulous 
taste of that people. Hexodotui, however, though he appa- 
rfer-' ' -' ■■--'■■' ...... ....... 
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rfentty confounds the facts of Senacherib'a history, with the hi- 
eroglyphical representation of it ; bears implicit testimony to 
tbat prince's impiety, which was sufficiently attested in the in- 
ecHption, engraved on his statue, ii; iy-i t>; o^iut iis-t0ii( tfu. 
His character was strikingly contrasted witli that of his father ; 
Ae one having spared Jerusalem, while he subdued the western 
part of his empire; the other, in an attempt on the Holy City, 
Qavipg Ivst his army, and erentually his kingdom, with his 
tie. 
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dating the epoch of the Great Restitution, from 
the accession of their monarch, had they taken up 
the calculation from the time of the subjugation 
of Israel, the result to which they might have 
been led would have been more certain. For 
the period nearly of a Great Year intervened be- 
tween the delivery of Balaam's prophecy and the 
appearance of the Great Deliverer, whose advent 
it predicted. And as the captivity of the Israel- 
ites under Salmanasar occurred when one half of 
that period had elapsed ; the division of the Great 
Year by this remarkable occurrence, suggested a 
measure of time, by which the calculation of the 
entire period was greatly facilitated :^ and from 
which it is possible the Magians might have de- 
rived assistance, in calculating the period of the 
nativity. 

The observations which have been recently 
made, on the period of Nabonasar's accession, as 
chosen by the Chaldeans for the epoch of a Great 
Year, might be extended with very inconsiderable 
modifications to the case of Sesac, from whose 
reign, a like period was apparently dated by the 
Egyptians. The discussion of this subject must 
be, however, reserved for a more suitable oppor- 

*^ In investigating the expectations of a Great Deliverer, 
formed by the Persians, it will be shewn, that the period of 
1440 years, of which I have already spoken supr. p. 157. h.'*'I 
as constituting the Chaldee and Persian Great Year, occurred 
between the hrst Sabbatical Year, observed by the Israelites, 
on their settlement under Joshua, in the land of promise, and 
the nativity of our Lord, A. M. 4000, the first year of the 
fifth mitlenium from the Creation. From what has been al- 
ready stated from Abp. ITssher's chronology, supr'. p. 58. n.^*®. 
according to whose calculations, the present statement is made; 
the captivity and deportation of the Israelites from the promi- 
sed land occurred in the middle of that period^ A. M. 3280. in 
the 720th year before the nativity. 
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tunity, when the expectations which this people 
formed of a Great Deliverer will receive a parti- 
cular investigation. It will be then rendered ap- 
parent, that while the period of the Great Resti- 
tution was represented by the Egyptians uiider 
the symbol of a phenix; an opinion was propaga- 
ted by that people, and acquired not a little cre- 
dit in the heathen world, that such a bird had 
appeared, for the first time, in the reign of Sesos- 
tris ; and had been seen, for the last, in the reign 
of Tiberius.'^ What adds greater interest, if not 
importance, to this account, for which we are 
indebted to a historian, who yields in reputation 
for gravity and attachment to truth, to none of the 
ancients, is the identity nearly of the year which 
he assigns to the appearance of the phenix, with 
that which succeeded our Lord's resurrection; 
of which change from death to life, it is deserving 
of remark, the primitive christians conBidered 
that fabulous bird emblematical.^ 

In conformity to the testimony of the historian, 
who has been just cited, and who declares that 
tlie expectation of a Deliverer, prevailed immem- 

"^9 The words of Tacitus, on whose authority this statement 
is made, are as follows : Annai. VI. xsviii. " Paulo Fabio et 
L. VitelUo Coss. post longum sfeculorum ambitum, avis Phce- 
nisin ^gyptum venit, praebuitque materiam doctissimis Grse- 
qofiun.multa super eo miraculo disserendi .-" he adds, " Piiorea- 
fjiie alites Sesoitride printum, post Amaside dominaatibuB, , , , 
visie sunt." With Sesostiis, Sesac bas been already identified : 
^he cousulate of Paulus Fabius and L. Vitellius, occuired in the 
twenty fiist year of the reign of Tiberius ; the year following 
ik^t in which Hie eracifixion and resurrection of our Lord took 
place, according to the calculation of Scaliger. 
* '*> Such waa the opinion of the Apostolical Father, St. 
Clement, 1 Kp- ad Cor. cap. xsv, who terms it rJTitjaJolot 
^jitTui, aud deduces from the notions held respecting tt^ an at- 
t in favor of the reauTrection. 
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orially in the East;^^^ it may be now* stimmarily 
concluded that the Assyrians participated in the 
common expectation entertained by the Asiatics. 
And the knowledge which they attained of this 
personage reveals the source from which it d^- 
eended ; the character of the superstition to which 
they were addicted, the titles and worship which 
they ascribed to their national divinitiesy declaring 
their idolatry to have been derived from the pa- 
triarchal religion.'^ But from the opinions which 
they entertained of the Divine Personage, to whose 
advent they looked forward, it would be my ob- 
ject particularly to prove, that he was expected 
to appeat in the character of a. Deliverer ; and 
that in the great national revolutions which it 
was believed would precede his coming, anid in thft 
great convulsion of nature, in which the World 
tvoifld be destroyed to be again renovated, on him 
kio&e they rested their hope of security. 

As this was information which was alone at- 
tainable through prophecy i through this meditim 
it passed to the heathens, as^ plainly appears u^n 
their own confession. From a prediction of one 
of the patriarchs, the origin of a principal divinity 
of the Assyrians has been deduced y^^ arid in that 
prediction, it was declared, that the Personage 
whose honors the national' deity had tisurped, 
''^Wottld be' tlse expftdtfttiOn of the nfttiofifi^/' Of 
tfee judgiilefit^^ ftoni >;^Mch fhfey hoj)edto obtarm 
^fiverance, through Che promised t^ef soriage^ 
iStteit infoririation was derived from sources w&ich. 
feid equal efaifti to in^|>ir*d authority. Their 
kAOwTedge that th6 >HrorId would be destroyed hy 

^y Vid. Bupr. p. 140. n.»i^. 

^ Gcffd. supr. p. 105^. seq, p. 120. seq.' 

»^» Vid. supr. p. 108. 
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fire, as it had once perished by water, they con- 
fessedly derived from a prediction ascribed to 
their great progenitor Belus;^" whom circum- 
stances contribute to identify with Adam, to whom 
a like prophecy has been assigned by the He- 
brews.^^^ While possessed of greater opportmiities 
of knowledge than the Sethites, as standing 
nearer the source of information ; if we suppose 
them equally informed, we canuot conceive them 
ignorant of the prediction of Enoch, which not 
only foretold the advent of the Lord, but his 
coming to judgment. ^"^^ And in the prophecy of 
Balaam, sufficient intimations were given of those 
great national revolutions, which would precede 
the appearance of the expected Deliverer,^ to 
account for the peculiar notions whcih they form- 
ed of the decline and mutation of empires. 

But the most secure as well as satisfactory mode 
of inquiry appears to lie in an investigation of 
the terms in which they have expressed them- 
selves upon these subjects. In prosecuting this 
object, the testimony of a different order of docu- 
ments may be taken into the calculation; which, 
though clearly not entitled to the implicit respect, 
which they once commanded, retain these un- 

36* Vid. supr. p. 34. n.8«. 

C^B^ Conf. ibid. p. 30. With this statement not only the 
account of Berosus agrees, but of Abydenus the Assyrian 
liistorian ; in his account of the Deluge, he declares that Cro- 
nus, who was identical with Bel and Adam ; vid. supr. p. 9Z, 
n. ^^. p. 102. n.^l'. foiewarned Sisithrus, as he terms Noah, 
of the coming of the flood of waters ; Ap. JEuseb. PrKp. Et. 
IX. xii, )^' XiiiTiS^ji! 5 S'v Kpo»o( mpomifialiii pir tatirhm ir^ifljt 
Iji^fut iiji. It is observable that he acknowledges another 
Cronus subsequent to the deluge, whom he places after ihe 
destruction of the tower of Babel, near the. time that Nineveh 
was founded by Xinus, the son of Bel 
«« Ibid. p. 21). ^ Vid. s 
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questionable marks of an oriental descent, which 
claims for them a high degree of attention. 

The traditionary remains of several prophecies, 
which were long current in the East, were pre- 
served in some metrical compositions which pas- 
sed under the name of the Sibyls : a term, which, 
however disputable in its derivation, was confes- 
sedly used with the signification of prophetess.^ 
On the origin and authority of these compositions, 
B more convenient opportunity will occur to ex- 
press myself at large ; when I have occasion to 
discuss the subject of the sacred books, which 
were preserved, with a religious veneration by 
the Romans. To justify an appeal to their au- 
thority, on the present occasion, it will not be 
requisite to offer much more than a single obser- 
vation. As the name Sibyl, according to the 
highest authority, is a term of Chaldaic origin ;^ 
and the most celebrated prophetess of the order is 
expressly referred to Babylonia ;^^ and, as much 

368 Lactant. Div. Instit. Lib. I. vi. " M. Vanro, quo, nemo 
unquam doctior, ne apud Graecos quidem, nedum apud Latinos, 
in libris rerum divinarum, quos ad 0. Caesarem, Pontificem 
Maximum scripsit. . • • Sibyliinos libros ait non fuisse unius 
Sibyllas, sed appellari uno nomine Sibyliinos, quod ornnesfcemi" 
fUJB vates Sibyllce sunt a veteribus nuncupatae.'' 

369 Such is the origination ascribed to the term Sibyl by a 
learned orientalist, Hyd. de Relig. Yet. Pers. cap. x^xii. p. 
391. *' A Phoenicibus itaque et Chaldmis, in zoadiaqalium ani- 
malium seriem inserta est Yirginis spicilegae spica erecta, eU 
dicta T\h)2m, seu M^utt^, Ztj^vXXtx ; melius rescribendum ^ifigv^^ : 
sub quo tamen nomine (ut dictum) totum Yirgihis signum 
intelligi solebant.,..In posterum ergo non Sibylla Cumana, 
nee Erythraea &c. nostras aures perstrepant, sed Sibylla caeles- 
tis, eaque unica et sola audiatur et consulatur. Hirijc inquam 
SibylliruB fabulcB origo" 

^^ The concurrent testimony of Greek and Latin writers, 
as well Christian as Pagan, attests the oriental origin of the 
principal Sibyl, whom they refer to Babylon ; Lactant. uti 
pupr. p. 15. <<Etsunt singularum singuli libri; qui quia Si- 
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of the verses which are extant under their name, 
possess unquestionable marks of an oriental ori- 
ginal, they may be Ieg;itimately ranked as Chal- 
dean traditions. In the primitive age of tha 
Christian Church,"' when their reputation was at 
the highest, they obviously existed in a purer 
state than they have descended to our times. 
As we learn from the references and citations of 
the writers of that period, they contained, as then 
I circulated, the plainest allusions to those sub- 
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lina esse Creduotor ; Euntipie 

I cuiquc assignari potest, nisi 

ErythrtCiB, qusE ct noraen suuni verum ca'rniini ifiseriiit, et 

;firythrasam se nominatnni iri praelocfrtft eat, cutn enet arta Ba- 

bgtofiia." Id. De Ira. Dei cap. Xxii. " Sibyllas multM fniaw 

^nritai et uiaximi avcCores tradiderunt; Griccorum, Arlsto 

I fCtuus et Apotlodonis ErythiiCDs; nostrorum, Varro et Fenes- 

I vtella. Hi omties pnEcipuam et nobilem prwter tmtetlts Ery~ 

} thViennt faitie commemorani ." To the same purpose, Paasauiaa 

[ ^w irf Pbofilcis," And Jnstin Mftrtyr"in Parsenesi ml Geiftes," 

[ (ftfttireT theniBeiTea ; the former observiirg, iti^axa-a Si iiiat wsl^c 

I 4«y*nT(«i'. and the latter, r^tli. Si U ^Vf tJ; BaCuXSKt ip.*!if5ai 
'■'fatiif BBpuWira 5uyali^a Ho-at, 

I »Ii The Sibylline vefaes became the subject of great interest 
*Md curiosity, from the 7*2nrf year before the CkritUan era, 
When a search wa« inade for them, throughout Greece; sifter 
I the original works, which had beeu deposited in the Capitol', in 
, the times ef the ItoniAn monarcliyi were consumed with that 
kuilding. At that period they had been translated and eif- 
Mtated in Greek ; which was then becoming th« tankage net 
only of literature and commerce, bat of ^neral intercO^Afse. 
Of the Sibylline remains wbnch hare been rfnoted by the Cfa^Ha- 
tiaiB Fathers, a st^d and trinmpliant defence has been gi4en, 
by the learned Bp. Berertge, Vindic. Can. Apbet. cap-. Tt*. 
He fidly Tindicates there from the objections of MM. Blondel 
and Daitl^, who formed an absurd opinion, that they wefc the 
forgeries of the primitire christians; an opinion peit«e(tf «or- 
fhy, tf not of (^ exquisite taste, of the stdid judgmeftV, of 
fte insane Jesuit, HardouiD ; who discovered, itot mereiy m 
the " Pollior" but the " Eneid" of Vii^il, the pndnctioa of 
BOffle illiterate monks of the barbarous ages. 
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jfeets, which have been considered, ^s transmitted 
among the Assyrians, and incorporated in tWi" 
nationai superstitions* In them it accordingly 
appears, that explicit mention was made of a 
Deluge and Conflagration,^^^ of the RevolntioiMf 
which should precede the appearance of the ex- 
pected Deliverer,*^^ of the Resurrection and Jvdg^ 
ment,^'^* and of the final Restitution whioh WQvl4 
be established by his appearance.^^ 

In this diversity of subjecti^, eaoh of wWph would, 
afford ample matter for discussion,*'^^ my iq^jPI^t 
diate purpose confines my attention tp the exipi^Q- 
tationfe formed by the Orientalists of a Great De- 
liverer, T|^^ justest conception whicl^ c?^n be 
acquired qq this subject, froni the remains ftf t^e 
prophecies ascribed to the * Sibyls, seems to 1?§ 
attainable from the impression which they made 
upon an ancient writer, by whom the originals 
were viewed and extracted, in a state of compara- 
tive purity. In laying the extracts which he has 
made from them, before the reader, it seems ne- 
cessary to premise, that the comment with whiph 
they are attended has imbibed some tincture of 
the author's religious views, who regarded the 
teKt on which he remarks, with the prepossessioiis 
natural to a christian. 

While occupied expressly on the subject of the 
testimony, borne by the ethnic prophets, on the 

^72 Lactant. de Ira. Dei cap. xxiii. 

w Id. Div. Instit. Lib. VII. XV. 

574 Id. ibid. XX. xxiii. ^75 ij, ibid. xxiv. 

^76 These subjects, in which the Persians, as will }?e made 
evident in due time, held the opinions here ascribed to the 
Assyrians, have been discussed with great force of genius and 
variety of learned illustration, by the ingenious autlkpr pf *' the 
Sacred Theory of the Earth," whpse testimony has been al^* 
ready adduced, on the universal prevalence of the doctrine of 
a Deluge and Conflagratiop ; supr. ^ XO* 
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grieat consumtnation which would be effected 
•"^in the last age ;" the writer before us expresses 
himself, in the following terms, after having stated 
the expectations of a Deliverer, which were pro- 
pagated among the Persians and the Egyptians. 
^'' The Sibyls also shew, that it would not be 
otherwise,* but that the Son of God would be 
sent from the supreme Father, to deliver the Just 
out of the hands of the impious, and to destroy the 
wicked with the cruel tyrants. For one of them 
declares," 
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While saints her bulwarks from the foe defend, 
Heav'n shall unfold, and Sion's king descend : 
Whose vengeance ev'n on kings and heroes hurl'd, 
ShaU cite to judgment an assembled world.' 

Likewise another Sibyl ;" 

/' God from the solar orb a king shall send, 
And bid the wasted world her warfare end. 

" And again another ;" 

*^ the captive he shall free. 

The yoke unbind, the impious law restrain. 
The burden ease, and break th' oppressor's chain. 

• *77 Lactant ibid. cap. xviii. " Sibyllae quoque non aliter 
fore ostendunt, quam ut Dei fiiius k sumino patre mittatur ; qid* 
etjustos liberet de manibus impiorum ; et injustos cum tyrannis 
sasyientibus deleai ; h ^juibus una sic tradidit ; 

Kai Ktv TK OeoOev Qaan^ivi 9rE/>e,(p<&£i( I'm l^iuv 
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Item alia Sibylla ; 

Ka* TOT air v^sX^h iri^jt.'^ni 0£o? ^ocan'Ki^a., 
0<; TToiaccv yocTocv moLvcn iroKi^ioio KaKoTo^ 

£t rursus alia : 

2.vyov ovjQarocxlov Im* uvvivi xs/jXEVoy a^sT, 
Ka» $E<r/Aa? aOitf? >>v<th ^e(jjL^q n Riding, 
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*** '^j'ljfcja ^jpracjiU^Qus glob^ being thus qppres^ed^ 
yiihesfi \^ffx^fi^ ioTf^ sitnal^l prove iaeffectual to :^ub-. 
difift tfe^ ^yraflay of imiaense power, asi the worJ^t^ 
&(f^(z^ vippjft Ipy l^jwleas b^^ds, ?hall succumb ; ^^^ 
Wi^\ >yitt la? iii§ c^lj^jity, that it will need tbi|?, 
^ivine ?^^t%?K?e. God therefore moved >yijh the> 
^l^a^9ju% dangeot ^J^. complaiiiit^ of the juat, wili- 
im^flediatiily s/mdi lJ{e. Deliverer, ^k^n in the dreary 
dftrkpjes^ of mid/aigh,t, the hj^yens shall unfoli" 
^^t \h^ li^kX pf the dei^c^ndigg God. m?iy a^xp^ar,^ 
Ijd^e lightning, to tjhe w^ole world : wh)ch the Si-:, 
fcy^ ha^, described in th^ejse words." 

-*^But as he comes, his pathway midnight shrouds, 
WfaUe fire, at aT>^al pauses, rends the clouds." 

" This is the night which is celebrated in vigik,^ 
fey us, on account ot the advent of our King and 
0^^od ; the occasion, of wliich is twofold, because, 
in it he returned tp life, after he suffered, and will 
hei^eafter receive in it the dominion of the earth. 
Such is ttie Deliverer, the judge and avenger, th^ 
ki^g and. QoA, v\rliom we call Christ." 

Oppresso igitur orbe teme, cum ad destruendam immensarum^ 
viriom tyranaidem bumanae opes defecerint ; siqiiidem capto^ 
i^uadd Gunx magrniiB latronum exercitibi^ mcujbali^it^; d/yipor 
%i^i^o ^1^^ i^a calan^i^s iadigebit. Comoiotus^ igitur Deu^. 
^t p^ric^lo cmcipHi* ^t qjiiser^nda coQiplorjatione justoruih, mit- 
tet protinus Liberaiorem, Tunc ape rietur coelum medium in- 
tempesta, et tenebrosa nocte ; ut in orbe toto lumen descenden- 
tigl)ei tttaquam'fiilgur appaieat; quod ^l^ylk b^is^ v^rslbua.. 






Haec est nox, qi}% nobis propter adyentum regis, ac Ber nosirl^ 
pervigiiio celebratur : euj us Qoctis duplex ratio e^t* qMO^ 1)9 §* 
^t vitanj tum j^ec^pit, cjim passus est ; et postea orbis terrae 
iregnum rrfcegtiifus est. Tnb'esi enrm Idbeiratfrr ei judex", h\ 
\Hjtor, et rex; et Deus, queiii norChrislum vocamulf^,'' 
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THE ASSYRIAN EXPECTATIONS 

■ In the whole of the quotations here extracte 
by an early christian writer, with a view to the il- 
lustration of the subject which engages our atten- 
tion : there is but one passage which may not be 
fairly deduced from the induction of inspired au- 
thorities, to which I have traced the prophetical 
knowledge of the Orientalists, from the times of 
Adam to those of Balaam. With scarcely ano- 
ther exception, the whole of them may be applied, 
in illustration of the previous inductions, on the 
character of Sesac and Salmanasar. In these 
curious extracts, the expected Deliverer is repre- 
sented, as appearing in the character of a great 
military conqueror, yet affecting those measures 
which were mild and pacific. It is unnecessary 
to insist at large how far the observations hazard- 
ed on the title of the Assyrian monai-ch and the 
conduct which he pursued, towards the nations of 
Judea and Palestine, derive confirmation from the 
views which are thus given by the Sibyl. But 
on the peculiar rites which the Egyptian con- 
queror established at Babylon, in instituting the 
Sesachean days, an extraordinary light is shed 
by them : as in that festival, the slaves were 
freed, for the short period of five days while it 
lasted, from the restraints and degradation of ser- 
vitude, and elevated to an equal rank with their 
lords. 

An exception from these remarks must be 
made in favor of the second passage cited from 
Lactantius ; which is indeed the most remarkable 
of his citations from the Sibylline books, and 
which, as preserved by him in Greek, may be li- 
terally rendered as follows ; 

" Then God, from out the sun, a king shall send. 
And cause dire war in all the world to end," 
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The doctrine expressed in this distich might be 
traced through Virgil to the Erythraean Sibyl, of 
whom it has been already stated, that she was 
remotely descended from Chaldea. But, without 
anticipating a subject, which.I shall hereafter find 
a more suitable opportunity to discuss at large ; 
we may carry up our inquiries directly to the 
source, and trace to the Assyrians themselves the 
doctrine, which was very generally received 
throughout the East, and was not without its par- 
tisans, even among Jews and Christians. 

In a passage, which possesses traditionary 
authority, to which but a small portion of the 
oriental knowledge that has been transmitted 
by antiquity can lay claim, we are informed, ^® 
that " the Assyrians had not only made observa- 
tions for 27000 years, but had noted down the 
entire conversions and Restitutions of the seven 
planetary rulers of the world." The terms used 
in this curious fragment are adopted from the 
doctrine maintained respecting the Great Year, 
of which it contains a just description.^^^ In con- 

S78 Proclus in Timaeum, p. 31. ed Basil. 'Aaorv^ioi ^e ^rtciv 

379 The force of these terms and the substance of this doc- 
trine may be collected from the following passages of two wri- 
ters who profess an intimate acquaintance with the CbaMee 
Astrology ; Cicer. de Nat. Deor. II. ii. ** Quarum [stellarum] 
ex disparibus motionibus Magnum Annum mathematici nomi- 
naverunt; qui turn eificitur cum solis et luncB et quinque erran- 
Hum ad eandem inter se compositionem, confectis omnium 
spatiis, est facta conversio.^' Conf. et Beros. ap. Senec. supr. 
p. 34. n.82. J. Firmic. Mathem. Lib. III. i. — " trecentorum mil- 
Hum annorum Major 'AmoKo^areccnqf hoc est Redintigratio, per 
\Kmv^aa'^Vf aut per xaTaxXt;0-jxov, spatio perficiatur. His autem 
duohus generibuSf ' A7roKo^oi,roi,ari^ Jieri consuevit ; namque i^7i«/i- 
onem Diluvium, hoc est, U'Trvpua-iv Kxr»K\va'{jt,o<: sequituKi nulla 
€uim re alia exustas res poterant renasci, ^'c," This writer pro- 
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. ibrmity to the opinions, which were ibrmerly 
( lascribed to a learned Chaldean ;^ the Great Res- 
'titutioii of nature is accordingly described in it, afe 
'depending on the conversions of the planets. 

As conducive, however, to the perfect understand- 
ing of this curious fragment, itremainstobe obser- 
ved, that a much more pure and ancient doctrine, 
tespecting the Great Restitution, was inculcated 
"by the elder Sibyls, wlio limited the period of the 
great Conversion to four ages, and taught, that by- 
it, the Regeneration of the world would be ef- 
fected.'^' We consequently find, that the astrolo- 
gocal embellishments which the early doctrine re- 
ceived from the ingenuity of later improvers were 
proscribed, by the writers who have transmitted 
an account of them, as the pure figments of th6 
speculative, or the scientific.*^ Some of those 

lesses to give, in his work, the astrology of the Egyptians and 
Sabylonians, which Trissiegistus and Aiiubius taught and 
transmitted to £sculapius, and which was explained by Petos- 
iris and Necepsos. Conf. ib. Lib. II. Vrxt p. 15. 

wo Vid. supr. p. 34. n. ^. 
, *" Schol. Probi Graminat. in Virg. Eclog. iv. " Cutneei] 
Vel a Sibylla, qine Curaaoa fuit, et post qnatuor spcula Tlit- 
f^iyyisifflat juluram cecinit"&c. Schol. Pompon. Sabin, ibid. 
" Ergo nunc VirgiKua vel de Cumiea Sibylla, quie poit quatuor 
seeula, futiiram dixit Nooam Geaerationem ; vel intelligit, quod 
melius est, de Hesiodo poeta, cujus pat«r fuit Diua, nationeCu- 
mKus. Hesiodua uutem Hbijs suis qvatuor seculoTum facitmen- 
tionem, Plato dixit, ut meminit M. Tullius in Hortensio.yfRffo 
Magna Anno, qui est nostrorum xii millium, rursus redire, et crAi- 
ri omnia a principio, quemadmodum faerunt. Prinium seciilum 
fuit aurevni, in quo mortales habitabant mixti ccelestibus, &. 
omnia libera fueruDt, sine insidils, sine latrociniis, sine invidia, 
sine homicidiia. Hoc seculum, tanquam fiaito Magno Anno, 
scilicet auream, Virgilius in tarn felicissimo consuliltu AirnW 
PoUionis priedicat redire." 

M* In conformity to the declaration of Cicero, supr. p. 170. 
n. ^^. Firmicus shows that the astronomical refinements 6f 
the doctrine were pure ligments intended for the benefit of 
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novelties indeed exhibit, iti their Hi66nteSs tind 
puferility, the marlcs of a ffediSnt atid i^urfbtrs on- 
.gin : such waaj the device. Which ^Frotai the terrii 
golden, Applied to the 'first happy age, asl^ned 
correispondent epit^etfe to the suc&eedin^ ages 6f 
Silver, brass «na ircih: attd thetrcfe proceeded to 
supply with appropriate metals ttie diflferfent pltt- 
iiets, which presided ovef the long strcceiisidn (tf 
ages,^ according to the primitive Assyrian tradi- 
tion. 

The a^trolop:ers. In continuation of ^ p&sisag;^ qtioted, mipr. 
p. 1*70. n. *^. he obseir^s, — " frdc uTIa re alia ad prisfin^aih 
faciem fdrmafnqfue [exu^^r^s potersttit] revtocari, nifsi adnnx- 
tiones atqUe coticretas pulvis mvillarnm onmititn genitatinm 
steinlnum colleetani coticiperet foecunditatem ; sed tft ess^t <]uod 
yndthematici in genituris hominum sequerentur ex^mplnin, ideb 
*lranc, quasi g^nituram mUndi, divitii viriprutienti ratione jftiiiX' 
eruntJ^ Seneca, as quoted, supr. p. 34. n. ^. i»eems, rn Kke 
manlier, to give the credit of divising the astrological part ^ 
the doctrine of a Conflagration and Deluge, to Berosus. 

** It is obvious that Servius, when dictating the follbtving 
'comment, on ^ the Pollib,' had Ovid in Tife#, While be rcfmaitt- 
ed upon Virgil, Schol. in Eel. iv. '' Bifyylla, q^ee Cumana fait, 
et secula permetalla divint ; dixit etiam, quis quoquosec^o im- 

C' raret, etSolemurtimnm,idestdecimum,yolmt.^' Yet this maj^ 
tolei^ted, >pdien cofnpared with the puerilities introiildc^a 
into the primitive doctrine by later tri^ers. However p^remp- 
fdry (he decision of I.Yos^us, who presents us with tike felk^W-- 
ing ispeciinen of those itmovations ; ^cb, I doubt imM;, Will be 
the convictions of every reflecting reader ; Dte Sibyl. Orac- cap. 
V. " In versibiis, itaqne, quae,'' *c. "In the v^^s^, therefore 
Wliich were formerly aiscribed to the Ctfme^n *Silb^, %he w>h^ 
'li^e of the W6rld was nd; distinguished, as m JSHskfd and Ov4i, 
mfojflmrbdtihto, fen pares, wiiich Wi^i^ eqil^fy Called ag&». 
iBNit as it Was commonly received, that there Were seven jphn 
Ifets; attribtiting to each its 'proper metftl, they feigwed sisb, 
'ihat there wereseven metals.'' !He liCras preee^ to the appH- 
i^&ti6n t)f the principle : ''l^e fi^ age <^f the W^kl, a^oo^^knp 
to the '^hyl, called gdHden (prima itaqtfe miindi tetets, dq^ i^i • 
byilam i^icto diarea), Was attributed to the 'Stm; the 'sooM^, 
cidled silver, to the moon, t'he'thifd, detvommaited-fr^ ai»- 
^er, so far considered a metal> was sacred to J(i^iter, ^and ^if) 
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If rejecting those novelties of modern triflers, 
we follow the old Cumean Sibyl's authority, in 
explanation of the ancient Assyrian doctrine, 
■which represented the seven planets as presiding 
over the periodical Restitutions of the world; they 
afford each other a reciprocal and extraordinary 
confirmation. If the whole period assigned to 
their collective reigns is distributed, according 
to tlieir number, into seven portions ;"*' it ascribes 
an age amounting nearly to 4000 years to the 

of the others ; ao that iron was assigned to Mars, brass to Venns, 
tin to Mercury, and lead to Baturn." JHe concludes on the 
ninth age; " this period being accomplished, atlength the gol- 
den age arrives, and then reigns Sol or Apollo." In this very 
solemn deduction, it will be observed, that the authority of the 
Sibyl is cited for the single epithet ' golden ;' and that the 
division of ten is expressly opposed to the testimony of Hesiod ; 
whose authority on these subjects, I have already shewn, there 
are p^ood reasons for not ratiog too lightly : vid. supr. p. 134. 
n. '"'. 

*" The product of 4000 years, multiplied by 7, the number 
of the planets, amounts to 28000 ; whereas the great period of 
the planetary restitutions, ascribed by Ilipparchus to the As- 
syrians amounts to '27000. ■ But it must be observed, that the 
period is implicitly olfered by Ilipparchus as unexpired ; he 
neither represents it as being a perfect cycle, nor could the As- 
syrians pretend, that in bringing down their calculations to the 
age in which he wrote, they had reached the great planeta- 
ry restitution. The account being palpably a gross exaggera- 
tion, intended to magnify tbe great antiquity of their science; 
it is probable, that they assumed the greatest possible la~ 
titude, and thus representin g themselves, as in the last millenni- 
um, gave the sum 27000, as the period of their calculations 
expressed in round numbers. Living in the 19th century, we 
might in like manner say, that 1800 years had expired from 
the epoch of the nativity. But if the calculation is even 
made by the number which he has expressed ; the period of 
37000 years, divided into 4 portions, will ascribe a length suf- 
ficiently near 4 millennaries to each of the planetary reigns, of 
which one must have been necessarily unexpired, to justify the 
allegation of the testimony of the Greek astronomer, on tlie 
present subject. . , . ,,., » - .^ 
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reign of each ; and thus admirably accords with 
the doctrine of the Sibylline oracles. Or if insti- 
tuting the calculation from the statement of the 
latter, we assign the period of four ages, of 1000 
ye2irs each, respectively to the reigns of the pla- 
netary rulers of the world ; the sum of their joint 
reigns will amount to 28000 years, and thus ac- 
cord with the great period of the mundane restitu- 
tions, asserted by the Assyrians. Whatever may 
be thought of this coincidence, it must be atleast 
allowed, that whatever was the term ascribed to 
these mundane conversions ; it was on all sides 
acknowledged, that the world would experience 
a great Restitution ; that the period of this con- 
summation was to be measured by ages of a 
thousand years, the calculation of which depend- 
ed in some manner on the planets ; and that in the 
oldest and highest authorities, the fourth age, or 
millennium, was considered as the period of the 
great change, which was termed a Regeneration. 
When it is considered, that the best digested sys- 
tems of chronology, founded upon a review of the 
succession of events from the time of the creation, 
have fixed the epoch of our Lord's nativity to the 
beginning of the year 4000 of the world :^ will the 
assertion be thought too bold, without further ap- 
peal to historical fact,'^ that the ethnics, who form- 

385 In this year the epoch of the nativity has been fixed by 
Ussher, Cappel, Simson &c. after the elaborate and successful 
demonstration of its truth, by the sagacious Kepler, in his con- 
troversy with the disciples of Scaliger. And in his decisions, 
the Jesuit Petavius virtually admits himself to have been pre- 
vented from acquiescing, solely by his respect to the authority 
of his Mother Church ; which had adopted, in its infallibility, 
the vulgar era, which, according to his own admission, advances 
by atleast three years, the time of the nativity. 

f ^ It is asserted by the patient and laborious Lardner, Col- 
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, <^ such notions, on the nature and period of the 
[ Great Restitution, had not only formed the expec- 
tation of a Deliverer, but had attained some know- 
ledge of the true time of his advent? 

By what process this knowledge was acquired, 
is a subject the perfect developenjent of which,, 
raust be reserved for a future opportunity. On 
the different conjectures which have been formed 
an this subject, it will be sufficient at present 
merely to observe, that a solution of the difficulty 
has been deduced from a traditional prediction, 
by the Jews, and is supposed to have emanated 
from the jirophetical school of Elijah.^ But 
this conjecture seems exposed to th^ strong ne- 
gative objection, that such a prophecy was un- 
km)wn to the primitive cli^istians ; a solytion 

lect of Test OD Chiistian. p, 09, that " the expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah, afioui the time of the appearance of 
Jesus, was untBertal, and had been so for some while :" he adds, 
ibid, n.* " proofs of thbto|i;etherwidi divers remarks may be 
seen in CredJb. P. I. B. i. ch. y. ji^ 289. &o." 

'*'' Of this prophecy the following accouul is given by Dr. 
Burnet, Sacr. T^or. B. lH. ch. v. "The Jews have a re- 
markable prophecy, which expresseth both the whole and the 
parts of the World's duration. The world, they wy, will stand 
eOOQ years : ^OOia beforfi th« Lan, '200O under the Law, niid 
S0OO U^der the IVfesBiah. This prophecy th^y derive iioitt 
Elias: but tUere were two of the Dane; El'iastheThisbJte, and 
£!ias the Kabbin or Oabbulist: an<l it is supposed to belong 
immediatety to the last." This objection he does not directly 
controvert, but endeavors tn invalidate )t, by the countor-sup- 
position, that " this prophecy might ooBie originally from the 
former Elias, and was preserved in the school of Elias, tha 
3tabbEn ;" assigning as a reason, that " he oannot easily ima- 
gine, that a Doctor that lived two hundred years, or there- 
abouts before Christ, when prophecy had ceased for ages among 
the Jews, should take upon him to dictate a prophecy, unlesi 
fee had been supported by some antecedent cabbulistica) 
traijition." 
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which is adequate to meet all the difficulties, of 
the. case, while it is supported by their positive 
assertions, seems deducible from the nature of 
the sabbatical system,^ of which the preceding 
prophecy appears to be . nothing more than a de- 
duction, made by some sagacious Rabbin, and 
applied to the principal incidents of the scripture 
chronology. 

- My immediate concern is with the systems 
devised by the Assyrians, for estimating the age 
and duration of the world ; and in order to render 
any probable or consistent account of them, it is 
necessary they should be perfectly comprehend- 

^^ On the subjecjt of the tradition, which divided the age 

of the world by millenniums, it has been generally, and I may 

be allowed to add, superficially observed, by the learned writer 

quoted in the last note : Sacr. Theor. B. IV.' iii. ** Neither 

can I believe, that those (Constitutions of Moses, that proceed 

so much upon a septenary, or the number seven, and have no 

ground or reason in the nature of the thing, for that particular 

number: I cannot easily believe, I say, that they are either 

accidental or humorsome, without design or signification ; but 

that they are typical, or representative of some septenary state, 

that does most eminently deserve and bear that character. 

Moses in the history of the Creation makes six days work and 

then a sabbath ; then after six years, he makes a sabbath-year ; 

iand after a sabbath of years, a yeai; of Jubilee ; Levit. xxv. 

All these lessser revolutions seem to me to point to the Grand 

Revolution, the Great Sabbath, or Jubilee, after six millenna- 

ries; which as it answers the type in point of time, so likewise 

in the nature and contents of it, being a state of rest from all 

labor, and trouble and sermtvde, a state of joy and triumph^ 

and a state of Renovation, v^en things are to return to their 

fiiBt condition, and pristine order." I shall only observe, on 

this subject, that in such a manner, precisely might the Rabbin 

Rlias have reasoned. . In such a manner, in fact, the primitive 

Christians, have expressly reasoned ; among whom were many 

proselytes, who could not have been ignorant of a. prophecy of 

Eiias, had any such been ascribed to him by the Jews ; par* 

ticularly as it was believed, that he would return, at .the end 

of the world. 
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cd. I have already particularly insisted on the 
circumstance of their being made dependent in 
some measure on the periods of the planets : the 
concurrent testimony of those writers, who have 
decribed the Great Year, having represented the 
period of its conversion, as depending upon grand 
planetary conjunctions, happening in the same 
point of the heavens, where they had previously 
occurred.^-' As the principles by which the an- 
cients calculated the periods of these restitutions, 
have been investigated, by an astronomer of the 
most unbaffled sagacity, who was not only quali- 
fied for the undertaking, by his pre-eminent skill 
in the practical, but by his singular attachment 
to the judicial part of the science ; the difficulties 
which embarrass this part of the subject, may 
be soon made to disappear. He assigns the 
period of 800 years to those grand conjunctions, 
occurring in nearly the same degree of the zo- 
diac ; and having distributed the whole period of 
4000 years, intervening between the Creation and 
the Nativity, into five portions of 800 years each : 
he not only represents both extremes of the four 
millenniums, as distinguished by great planetary 
conjunctions, but assigns one to the epoch of the 

3^ To the opinions of the Chaldeans, according to Berosua, 
and of the Romans, according to Cicero, as noticed supr. p, 
S4. n. ^*. p. 171. n. *™. those of the Greeks, according to 
Aristotle, may be added, on the testimony of Censorinus ; De 
Dif Nat. cap. sviii. " £t prieterea Annus, quem Aristoteles 
Maximum, potius quam Magnum appellat, quern solii, bmce 
vagarumipie quinqae itellantm orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem 
tignum, ubi quondam semel fuerunt, una refentTttur: oujds 
Anni hyema summa est naTanAuo-nJ?, quam nostri Diluvioneiu, 
KHtaa autem Uvipuan, quod eat mvndi iticendium. Nam his 
alternb temporibus, mundus turn esignescere, turn exaquesceie 
videtur." Conf. Aristot. de Met«or. Lib. I. xiv. 
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Deluge.^ It is of little importance to tlie validity 
of the conclusion which it is my object to esta- 
blish^ whether his calculations will bear the nicer 
tests of the art, as applied by its present j^ofes- 
sfors : though it may be observed m their favor, 
that at the close of the eighth eycle'from the Cre- 
ation, he observed one such conjunction, of which 
he has given a minute description ; and wad at 
considerable pains to verify that, which he assert- 
ed to have taken place, at the Nativity of 
our Lord. It is sufficient to my purpose, that he 
has pointed out the course, which was pursued 
by the ancient astrologers, and has determined the 
positive results to which they were conducted by 
their calculations ; while he possessed not the 
most distant anticipation of the consequences to 
vrhich they are now pursued. He has thus fur- 
nished a clue, by which we may be guided to 
a tolerably just notion of the views by which they 
were directed, in attributing to the influence of 

W Vid. Kepler de Stel. Nov. et Trigon. IgB. ed Prag, 1006. 
The foUowing is Uie result to which the sagacious author is Fed : 
lb. cap. vii. *' Itaque quafuor triplicitates, quibus omnis con- 
iinetur zodiacus, in ducentos annosr ductae, periednm creant 
Anfunrum octingientomm, paolo minus : quo temporis spatio, 
Mus zodiaens quadraginta cMij^ressHms, in totidem partes paene 
sequales, dividitur; eoque tempore exacto, redditur ad initium" 
Having drawn an illustration, from the gvand conjunction, 
ti^idi he beheld, at Christmas, in the year 1604, he obsei^es^; 
Ibid. ** £x hoc igitur toeo,^ comparatione facta cum afette Mundtt 
patet successio trigonorum, et repetitio ignei. Cum enim a con^ 
TtKim rermm DwneMmtwr aiinipltt» minus 5600^ : hi divisi per dOO, 
flsptem cottstitotin^i Magnasf Rerwdos, reditiis<|ue ignei trigoai% 
MenMcabile vtero est, in ipsD» fete periodorum artietUos incidefe 
prcBcipucLS epochas,'' He adds a small table, in whkek the 
iirst, . tkird and sntb epochiSy are noted a» folUows;. ''Ante 
4ihmk. 4000. Adam, Cremtio Mmdi:\^. «"A.C.240O. A. M. 
16(ia Noab, DihnimnJ' "A..M^4e00. ChvistuB Domt- 

(, Eefi/nnmHo Oi'bi»'* 
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grand conjunctions of the planets, the deluges and 
conflagrations, by which they declared the world 
would be destroyed, to be again renewed. 

In a country like Chaldea, which possessed a 
climate not subject to sudden variations, the 
regularity of the efiects produced by the vicissi- 
tude of the year, was not unnaturally, attributed 
to the influences of the planets ; by which its pe- 
riods were measured, and on which its regularity 
was supposed in a great measure to depend. As 
the investigation of physical causes was wholly 
neglected, and a superstitious devotion directed 
to the heavenly bodies ; they were regarded as the 
divine authors of the effects wrought, not merely 
on the earth and atmosphere, but on the human 
constitution : the vicissitude of the seasons and 
the fecundity of nature having been attributed, 
to their influence, with no less certainty, than 
the epidemic diseases, to which the inhabitants 
were periodically exposed.^^^ To these causes,, 
aided by the natural advantages of a country, cal- 
culated for astronomical observations, in having a 
serene sky, and open horizon ; and improved on by 
that avidity with which the human mind is im- 
pelled, to inquire into the future, and to derive 
prognostications of distant events, from vulgar 
signs and superstitious associations ; judicial as- 
trology is indebted for an original, which may be 
traced to the remotest antiquity .^'^ 

'91 See Censorious, uti supr, p. 94. n. ^o*. who implicitly 
acknowledges, that the period of 12 years, to which the Chal- 
deans gave the name of their Great Year, owed its institution 
to sut;h causes. 

'9« To such causes, Cicero, who describes the Great Year 
of the astrologers, uti supr. p. 171. n. 3T9. virtually attributes 
the cultivation of astronomy by the Assyrians ; De Div. I. L 
'^ Gcntem quidemnullam video" &c. ''I see no nation, nei- 
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From these principles, it may be easily conclu- 
ded, how the Grand Conjunctions of the planets, 
(the knowledge of which, if not transmitted by 
tradition, might be discovered by calculation,) 
from being associated with the epochs of the Cre- 
ation and Deluge, were ultimately regarded as 
the causes of the periodical changes to which the 
frame of nature was subject. For the influence 
of one of the planetary bodies upon the objects of 
the creation being acknowledged; this influence 
was necessarily conceived to be infinitely encrea- 
sed, when they acted in concert, from being con- 
gregated in a particular point of the heavens/'*^* 

ther so cultivated and learned, nor so fierce and barbarous, 
which does not conceive that future things are prognosticated^ 
and their signs may he understood and predicted. In the be- 
ginning, the Assyrians, that I may deduce my authorities from 
the remotest antiquity, on account of the openess and extent of 
the regions which they inhabited, a^ the heavens were open and 
unobstructed on all sides, observed the motions and revolutions 
of the stars : having taken notices of which, they transmitted 
accounts of what was prognosticated by them to every one. 
In which nation, the Chaldees, who derived their name not 
from their art but their country, by the continual ^observation of 
the stars, are conceived to have carried their science to such a 
height, that every event which could happen to any one, and 
the fate to which he was born, might be predicted.'' 

393 Such are the terms in which Kepler describes the influ- 
ence attributed to those conjunctions, which occurred in points 
of the Zodiac distant a trine, or 120^ ; where they periodically 
happen : De Stel. Nov. cap. vi. ** Satumus enim et Jupiter, 
altissimi planetae, binos proximos congressus mutuos sic ordinant, 
ut tertia fere Zodiaci parte distent. Qua ratione efficitur ut 
quolibet sseculo, tria Zodiaci signa, ab authoribus sub unum 
Trigonum redacta, ex Conjunctionihus Superiorum prcecepuam 
vim obtineanty in commovenda (non dico in cogenda) natura re- 
rum sublunarium" Of these trines the following account is 
given by Stanley, from Ptolemy ; De Orient. Phil. Lib. I. 
sect. II. cap. xix. *' Trigona sunt quatuor, primum est Arietis, 
Leonis et Sagittarii ; secundum Tauri, Virginis et Capricorni : 
tertium Geminorum, Librae et Aquarii : quartum Cancri, Scor- 
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And as this influence was rendered more intense, 
at particular conjunctures of season, and operated 
in the crisis of nature ; the effect produced upon 
the earth would be a conflagration or deluge, as 
the conversion took place in summer or winter.'*' 
In the Chaldean science, however, the planets 
were supposed to exercise a different influence 
over the world, besides that exerted in its des- 
truction and renovation. The term of its exis- 
tence, which was extended to immense periods, 
was divided into lesser intervals, over each of 
which, the different planets were supposed to 
exercise, in their order, a paramount influence. 
The precedence in this succession, belonging to 
the sun, the second place was assigned to the 
moon; the five remaining planets having been 
supposed to reign, in the order, in which we find 
their names applied to the days of the week ; un- 

!til the circle returning into itself, the succession 
again commenced, with the reign of the sun.'* 
As the greater cycles were constructed after the 
model of the less, by taking years, centuries or 
millenniums, for days f^ a substitution which 
«"•: 
-,■ 
trat 
miu, 
Juli 
nti 
ban 
iioU 



et Pisciuni. A Clialdyeis autem 



fuisse Zodiaeum 
termiDus planetarum, a 



mbxcTrigoDa, es ratione calligeudi 
ptolemaeo desciipta, satis liquet." 

^9* Vid. Beros. ap. Seiiec. uti supr. p. 34. u.^. Aristot. ay. 
Censorin. ibid. p. ITB. n.^ea. 

* Vid. supr. p. 173. n. =^. corap. p. 170. 
^ Scaliger ha^ observed, oa this subject, with bis usual peue- 
tration, Canon. laagog. Itl. 243. " QuemadDKidum Qaadrim- 
Mtum ^gyptiacum est dierma 1460, ita Magna feriodm est 
9mtorum Juliauoium 1460. Rursus, quemadmodum Lustrum 
Julianum est (Jicfitm 1461, ita Maxitaa Periodus Canicuraris 
, I11M ^gypticoTum 1461. Quadriennium autem Toca- 

bant in; ^XiaiDi imfi," &e, Manetho, as quoted in an old cfaro- 
iiologiat, cited by Saliiiasius> Flin. Exerc. 1. A51. meutions an 
' i^wis MjixiowB, to whieli he ^jcdbes 39^23 years, wfikB 
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Fwas facilitated, and possibly suggested, by the 
I equivocal sense of tlie word day, in the oriental 
I languages f^ it is thus easily conceived how those 

r been absurdly taken for the period of the equinoctial preces- 
I sion ; it contains precisely as maoy years as there are days in a 
I century, according to the Julian computation. A learned chro- 
■.^ologist, whom 1 have had frequent occasion to quote, follow- 
I'iag up a suggestion of two monks, who are cited in Syncellus, 
neduces to moderate lengths the great periods, which are men- 
Ffiooed by the ancients, by substituting days for years, Vign. 
K-lBissert. de I' An. Anc. In the coincidences which he has 
■elicited there is nothing striking; but for the semblance of 
Fprobability which he has given to his deductions, tike artifice of 
me above mentioned substitution will sufficiently account. 

^97 The Hebrew term av signifying a dai/, is so frequently 
used with the signification of a year, that it may appear super- 
fiaoua, to support it by any authority, or exemplification. But 
aa this idiom may appear unaccountable to those who are un- 
acquainted with that language ; it may not be inexpedient to 
bestow some attention on the subject. The term is explained 
by Pagnini, Thes. Ling. Sanct. col. 924. " di<, est die» lam ar- 
tificialis, quam naturafis viginii guatuor koraram. Interdum 
enim signincat terapus quo sol est super terram." lb. col. 926. 
" £t plurale sigiiificat diea, et annos ;" To which Meroer adds, 
" Aniaaa integrum, vel etiam annos; proprie annum singular!- 
ter, tot scilicet dies quot annum efficiunt." One of the most 
striking examples by which this sense is illustrated, occurs in 
Exod, xiii. 10. where, Moses speaking of the Passover, which 
was an annual festival, declares, that it was to be kept, D'S'd 
riD'D' : ' from days to days.' The literal sense occurs in the 
Greek, i.^' Kjti^aiii tit ii^ifat, in the Latin ' a diebus in dies;' to 
which the Samaritan may be added, SS^mZ iS(7ra?IIfH, 
with the same sense. The Chaldee indeed paraphrases, \mo 
jDiV'from time to time,' or rather ' from term to term;' to 
which the Syriac conforms, . v V ^ v^ ; which will how- 
ever bear the sense from ' year to year ;' which is given in the 
Arabic, — J>^ J' iy^ (j*. Of the modern versions, the 
English has ' from year to year ;' the German, with the same 
sense, 'jahilich;' as also the Italian, 'd'anno in anno;' and 
the French, ' fous Ics ans;' but the Spanish, conforming to the 
Hebrew and LatJn, 'de dias in dias.' Though the term DV, 
IB preserved in the Syriac (ijo. . Chaldee «ov, Arnbic ^ 1j', pi. 
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almost interminable periods, which were ascribed 
to the planetary conversions of the universe, were 
imagined : an instance of which has been noticed 
in the term of 27000 years, during which the As- 
syrians pretended they had observed their restitu- 
tions. 

Were the order which has been followed in na^ 
ming the days of the week, that which the planets 
possess in any known or conceivable system of 
the universe ; it would be nugatary to look beyond 
the consideration of that order, for the elementary 
principles, in which these complicated systems 
have originated. It would be then vain to dis- 
pute, that according to that order, the days of the. 
week had been respectively assigned the names 
of the planets, and had been placed under their 
influence ; and that, by a simple and obvious ana- 
y logy, the greater cycles were deduced from the 
less, the week being the model, according to 
which the whole system was framed. It is, how- 
ever, as indisputable, that the days have been as- 
signed their planetary names, according to an ar- 
tificial principle, that shall be soon unfolded, which 
directly betrays itself to be of a comparatively 
modern date : as it is demonstrable, that after the 
form of the w6ek, the whole scheme has been 
constructed*; having obviously originated in the 
Sabbatical system, which, I have already offered, 
some reasons to prove, was not wholly unknown to 
the Assyrians.^ 

For the exhibition of this system in its most 

fy>9 Samaritan ^'Kttt I it seems limited in these languages, to 
the* sense of day ; in the Syriac, however, with which we are 
principally concerned, . ,A is used in a manner, nearly as inde- 

finite, as DV, in the Hebrew. 
. '98 Vid. supr. p. 131. seq. 
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perfect state, we must direct our attention to the 
Mosaical dispensation ; which had the entire 
course of its festivals ordered according to the 
sabbatical system. But the origin and character 
of the Assyrian superstitions, and the great end 
to which my inquiries are directed, require that 
its descent should be traced to a higher source, 
and immediately deduced from the patriarchal 
religion. And this object may be atonce accom- 
plished, by directing our attention to that point, 
where the connexion between the true and the 
corrupted religion, has been proved to exist : the 
history of the patriarch who declared, in the pro- 
phetic spirit with which he addressed his son Jo- 
seph ;^ " the blessings of thy father have prevail- 
ed, above the blessings of my progenitors, unto 
the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills." In 
fact, the double servitude which Jacob performed 
under Laban, had all the characters of the sabba- 
tical year. It was a term of seven years labor, 
succeeded by a recovery of freedom, and a resto- 
ration to a state of rest and rejoicing.^ Its des- 
.cent, as conceived after the form of the week, is 
implicitly admitted in the language in which the 
patriarch is addressed by Laban. When the first 
period of his servitude had expired, and was re- 
compensed with the hand of Leah ; on his claim- 
ing the hand of Rachael also, the term of service 
by which it was to be earned, is denominated 
"a week," and defined as "seven years," in 
the stipulated terms of her father ;*°^ '' fulfil her 

W Gen. xlix. 26. 

400 See Gen. xxix. 18. 21. 27, 28. Lev. xxv. 2, 3, 4. Deut. 
XV. 1, 2. comp. supr. p. 177. n.^^s. 

*oi Qen. xxix. 27. In this sense the passage is rendered with 
. scarcely any variation in the versions. Of the phrase, ..t^^D 
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week, and we will give thee this also, for the ser- 
vice which thou wilt serve with me, yet sevtn other 
years." 

In fine, the first measure of time, instituted in 
the state of hmocence, when applied to the year, 
naturally led to the sabbatical cycle ; and intro- 
duced a proo^essive principle, which as naturally 
led to the greater cycles. For, as the year, when 
divided into weeks, leaves a supernumerary day, 
above the fifty two weeks, which compose it ; 
this day, being included in the old year, cau- 
ses the beginning of the new to fall upon the 
following day ; and the same process taking 
, place in each successive year, the beginning of 
the year progressively advances through the days 
of the week : until after seven years, when it has 
circulated through the seven days, the first day of 
the week and year again coincide, as at the be- 
ginning of the cycle. 

mnK Q'JttJ jfam ^\^^s n«i Jf^iy. .which is alone of importance, 
the foUowing are the principal reDderingis. The Chaldee, 

I']in« pju? S31U niir....KT N/TJ^I^ttf d'^ipb, 'complete the 
vaeek of this. ..yet seven other yeiirs:' the Samaritan, fJTA'iS 

ifWi'^TV ami*" va"* 'ttv y^^ v^a»", with the 

same sense ; as also the Arabic, i-i** £ j^*-^ J-»'=ti1 (j_j^1 
jii (_p.Ax*. ^A-....The Syriac, with a slight variation, reads, 
^-';-j''->»^'--- »iioii.. ■■Jioii JZoAa^s VaX*. "complete 
Ihe feast of this, &c." which is explained in the context : ilnd. 
22. LAa^s , "•- " ' and he made a ftaxtf which words are ap- 
plied to tUe marriage feast of Leah. Conformably to the 
Oriental versions, the Greek reads, tniviiXiaoi h ri iflSofut t«(Itiii 
iTi liila iTTi iTi^a, ; and the Latin, though more parapbraa- 
imple hebdomadam dierum hujus copuUe... .septem annis 
' The modem versions agree in expressing the same sense, 
the Italian rendering the passage, ' fornisci pure la settimana 
di questa.. ..attri sett' aDni; the French, ' ach&ve la gemoinc 
de celle-ci...sept autres anuses;' the German, 'halte mit die- 

ser die Waclte aus .noch andere sieben Yahre :' but the 

Spanish, adhering to the Latin, ' cumple la semana de dias 
de este .... otros siete aiios.' 
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Though the sabbati$m was thus far completed, 
ai; the close of sevea years ; yet the progressive 
prhaciple introduced into the year did not thus 
come to an end ; but led to circles of revolving 
periods^ which were almost interminable. From 
the neglect of the intercalation, a period of 146(i 
years was found necessary, to make the beginning 
of the artificial or civil year coincide with that of 
the natural or tropical.*^^ Yet even then the cy- 
cle was incomplete,*®^ nor would seven times that 
period, though amounting to 10220 years'*^ pro- 

*o* This period constitutes the 'Egyptim Great Year, which 
has been described, supr. p. 148. n. ^^, p. 102. n. ^^. It arises 
bn multiplying 365, the number of days in the year, by 4, the 
number of the intercalated year ; in it,^of course the sabbatical 
system was wholly neglected. It was accordingly termed^ 
from the sun, whose course it measured, the Solar Year; or 
from the star, by which its beginning was calculated, the Ca* 
tiicular Year. Vid. ibid. p. 94. n. «<>*. p. 158. n. ^K 

*^* On the subject of the Egyptian Grreat Year,. M. la 
Lande observes, Astronom. Tom. I. p. 264. § 1605. ^* Las an- 
ciens ^toient en erreur dans ce calcul de plug de 36 ans, parce- 
qu' lis ne con noissent point Tannic 3yd6rale ou astrale, qui devoit 
r^ler le Cycle Sothiaque; lis croyoient que 1460 annees solai- 
tes 6toient ^gales k 1461 annees vagues ou civiles : mais comma 
I'ann^e tropique est moindre que les anciens le croyent, et 
I'ann^e syd4rale plus grande, la periode n'Stoit point teUe qu* on 
ie croyoit; Vannie civile ne concouroit, an baui de 1460 ans, ni 
€ivee Vannee tropique, ni avec Tannee sydh'ale" Which sad 
concession leads to some curious consequences, of which more 
anon. After shewing the relative proportions which the civil, 
tropical and sidereal year bear to each other, he concludes ; Ibid. 
*' Ainsi la periode de 1460 ans, ne rameuoit point au mime jmo" 
les levers des ^toiles, qui n^exigeoient que 14^5, ni les saisons, 
qui eh exigeoient 1508." Whatever may be thought of this 
slight error of merely 83 years in these learned observers' cal- 
culations; it will be atleast admitted, that it would have made 
a moderate chasm in their lives. 

*^ This period is given, ss arising from the multiplication 
either of 1460, by 7 ; or of 365, 4, and 7, into each other; in 
order to form a product, which, when divided, by any of the 
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duce a year but the first, in which the begin- 
ning of the week, and of the civil and tropical year 
would be coincident, so as to produce a perfect 
cycle. 

It may be thus collected, how the ancients 
were led to the conception of those immense 
periods, which they accounted great years, and 
to which they ascribed various terms of dura- 
tion,*^ I am aware, however, it may be objected, 
that the septenary principle is not more applica- 
ble to the sabbatical system, as held by the Pa- 
triarchs, than to the planetary, as maintained by 
the Assyrians. This point may be readily con- 
ceded. The question is thus brought fairly to an 
issue :*^ and I apprehend, it will not require 

latter numbers, will leave no remainder, as in the Julian period 
of 7980 years. 

*"* Censorinus closes iiis description of the Great Year, with 
an account of several periods of this kind, all of which he makes 
dependant on the terms of the planets ; De Die Nat. xviii. p. 
107. "Hunc [Annum Maximum] Aristarchus putavit esse 
annarum vertcntium duilm (f, decern] miUium cccclxxxiv." 
&c. After adding the TarioU9 periods assio;ned hy Orpheus, 
Linus, Aretes Dyrrachinus. Heraclitus, Dion, Cassandrus, he 
concludes, " Alii vero infinitum esse, nee unquam in se reverti 
existimfbrunt." Plutarch, or the author De Flacitis, after 
mentioning the lunar cycle of 18 and 19 years, gives the cal- 
culations of Heraclitus and Diogenes : Pint. II. p. 892, ed. 

Xylund. 'H^ax^El1n; IK fOi^Cti}' l}iTiinirj(i}\\olii q^l3lfu>. Aiayini;, in 
viiilt kJ llixotTa Tf ia)iiii7iui tHBurif, tob-htwi 'irrav i xava 'H^aKXiiTgi 

inavroi' ofAot Si Si' iirlaxurxi^i'" -i^'i' ■ Where it is observable, Di- 
ogenes assigns the Annus Maximus as many years as there were 
days in the solar year; as it is remarkable, the period lOOOO pre- 
dominates in the various lengths assigned to it in Censorinus. 
I *'* Without bringing the question to this issue, it wasatonce 
, decided by Dr. Spencer, tliat the priority was due to the pa- 
I ffan division of the week : and that the Sabbath itself, previoiu- 
I !^ to its dedication to God, was consecrated to Saturn : vid. 
I 'Wpr. p. 132. n. ^9. In a subsequent part of his work he de- 
^■firers his sentence on this point more decidedly: De Leg. 
Hebr. Lib, L iv, § 11, " Gentes autem dies hoscc feriatoa in 
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much time to decide, whether, adopting the as- 
trological views of the Chaldees, we are to trace 
the septenary division of the week, to natural 
causes ; or receiving the historical accounts of the 
Hebrews, must refer it to preternatural. 

It has been already intimated, that the names 
of the planets, as given to the days of the week, 
have been applied upon an artificial principle. If 
they be viewed in the regular order, which they 
are assigned, in the ancient system ascribed to the 
Egyptians', and generally known as the Ptolemaic ; 
or in that which they are assigned, by the Chal- 
deans themselves, in disposing them in their ex- 
altations' in the different signs :^ it will be evi- 
dent, that they have been applied in a progression 
by fourths. This indeed is expressly asserted by 
the ancients : who have both stated the difficulty 
of accounting for the interruption of their order 
and given its solution. An hour, as they state, ha- 

honorem Deorum, priusquam Deus diem sabbaticum instituissei, 
obseirasse censeantur. Rationes meas statim in medium afFe- ^ 
ram, ne sententiam illam temeritate credula, (forsan et profana) 
tueri yidear." Having exhibited his success, in evading this 
charge, by two quotations from Pythagoras and Apollo, re- 
ported at second hand, on the faith of lamblichus and Porphy- 
ry, he concludes after his way; '^A ratione itaque minime 
cUssentit, Deum etiam diem aliquem sibi consecrari voluisse, 
quod haec institutio moribits olim receptis conveniret, et nihil 
m se haberet, quod nimia sua insolentia rudem populum irritare 
posset. Quin et par erat, ut Deus " &c. The gross presump- 
tion of which decision would merit rebuke, did hot its extreme 
folly deserve our pity. 

w Vid. Hyd. de Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. v. p. 126. This 
order differs from the New or Copernican System, but in put- 
ting the sun in place of the earth, which, in the Egyptian, was 
considered the centre, and at rest ; from it, the order of course 
was taken, which accordingly commenced with the Moon, and 
was followed by Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
'Saturn. 
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having been assigned to the reign of each planet^ 
and the name of that one given to the whole day, 
which governed the first hour ; their names were 
thus assigned, in tJie regular order, to the hours y and 
so fell, as regularly y upon the days of the week, at 
intervals distant a fourth.^ As there ijs no division 
of the day into hours, but that in which it is distri- 
buted into twenty four, in which this account can 
be verified ; such must have been the division of 
the days, when they were assigned their planetary 
names. 

Now as it ^idmits of little controversy, that 
the distribution of the days into twenty four 
hours, was of a late introduction; such consc; 
quently must have been the designation of them, 
by the names of the planets.*^ The earliest of 

■. 4oe Dion Cassius, as quoted by Selden de Jur. Nat. p. 430. 
assigns two reasons, for the disposition of tlie planets by fourths. 
On the first, as deduced from the music of the inheres, I must 
be pardoned for declining to offer any observation ; as I can- 
didly own, I have never heard it. I shall give the second, 
9 !with the comment of a learned chronologist, as he admits. 
It would give the best and most natural solution of the difficul • 
ty, if one objection were removed, of which we shall soon per- 
ceive the value ; VignoUes Chron. II. p. 689. *' La seconde 
jaison est prise " &c. '^ the second reason is taken from astrolo- 
gy, which was not less cultivated" than music ^^ by the il^yp- 
tians. It made ecxh of the planets rule an hour ; and the one to 
whose lot the first hour of the day fell, gave its name to the 
iday. Take the trouble to count : Saturn having the first hour 
of Saturday, the 25th, which will be the first of the day follow- 
ing, falls to Sunday, for the Sun : and so of the others. If one 
was assured that the Egyptians divided the day into 24 hours, 
this second reason would be preferable to the firsts" He how- 
ever rejects it equally with the first ; for reasons which are 
specified in the next note. 

^^ The learned chronologist, quoted in the last note, having 
a nostrum of his own to propose^ finds, in the same objection, a 
reason, not for rejecting the antiquity of the planetary names, 
but the express testimony of the ancient writer, who has ^ven 



the Greeks who have transmitted accbuntsi of the 
Babylonian and Egyptian astrology, prove that 
they were unacquainted with any other division 
of the day, but that which they learned from the 
Babylonians, by whom, they expressly state, itwas- 
distributed into twelve kours.^^^ Nor is this tes-. 

so jast an account of their origin. '^ Mais e'est,'' — ^he proceeds; 
in allusion to the dimsian of the day into 24 hours, '* but this is 
what we have no proof of." I am curious to be informed, 
where he had his proof of the greater antiquity of the planetary 
names of the days. The earliest writer, that he quotes, as allu<« 
ding to them, is Plutarch. If we may believe lamblichus, 
they were known to Pythagoras ; but Hesiod it appears was 
equally ignorant of the planetary names of the days, as Hero- 
dotus was of their partition into 24 hours, vid. supr. p. 134. n.^^, 
410 This testimony of the Chaldeans, Egyptians and Greeks 
on the division of the day into twelve hours, is thus stated, by 
the learned chronologist, quoted in the last note ; YignoUes ib» 
** Cette division vHetoit pas mime connue parmi les Grecs du 
terns d* Herodote. Suivant cet historien, [II. cix] * les Orecs 
avoient appris des Babyloniens les douse parties du joar } c'est 
h, dire les douse heures; comme M. Bochart I'a expliqu6." 
Having shewn the probability of this explanation, and exem- 
plified it in the practise of the Chinese and Japanase, he adds 
this further testimony ; ** Diodore dit [HI. xvi. p. 106] dans 
r historie des Egyptiens, que ^ la M er Rouge a son flux et son 
reflux, le plus souvent a 3 heures, et a 9 heures, ce qu'on ne 
sauroit expliquer, qu'en supposant la division du jour en douse 
heures J' The meaning of the term hour, as thus explained by 
a natural phenomenon, is here fixed beyond controversion. It 
may not be inexpedient to put the same term, as applied to the 
Babylonians, equally out of dispute. It is evident from the 
manner in which the clepsydra was invented by this people, 
that the entire period of the diurnal revolution was divided int^ 
twelve parts. The invention, as described by Sextus Empiricus 
Lib. V . p. 113. represents them, as measuring the period of a 
Btar, from rising to rising, by letting water trill from a small 
perforation in a vessel ; and as then dividing it into twelve 
portions, by letting which run a second time, the whole circle 
of circumvolution, was divided into twelve parts. Conforma- 
bly to this is the statement of Ephrem, the Syrian, as quote^l 
by Michaelis, from Kirsch, Lex. Syr. p. 372. voc. )oq«. oCoi^ 
)ooi miIAa] ^..«:>ji ]fflaXyA.l U^fO }^<^! olAJI -^l) ' dies et 
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timony, which acquaints us witli the state of 
Chaldean science, as low atleast as four hundred 
and forty years before the christian era. less 
consistent than it is explicit. While the most an- 
cient of those writers expressly allude to the dis- 
tribution of the days into weeks ; they are not on- 
ly silent on the subject of their planetary names, 
but term them in the manner, in which they are 
mentioned in the patriarchal history, and were 
long subsequently termed by the Hebrews.*" 
Nor can the silence either of the western or east- 
ern nations, respecting those names, be imputed 
to inadvertence, as they have evinced great curi- 
osity on the subject of the oriental science, 
have accurately described it according to the 
state it had attained in their age, and have res- 
pectively noticed the planetary names of the 
days.*'" 

noarprimi diei, XII AorosduraTlt.' From tlie account, which a 
vrrLter, who was of Jewish descent gives of two ancient cycles 
lised by the Hebrews in ascertaining the time of the passorer, 
it inconteatably appears, that the entire period of night and day 
was divided by them also into ticelve hours. Vid. Epiphan. II. 
p. 825. c. 

"' Vid. Hesiod. uti supr. p. 134, n.'"". Herod, uti aupr. 
n. *'". Herodotus, according to the common suffrage of chro- 
nologists, flourished Olymp. Ixsxiv. in the reign of Artaxerses 
the son of Xerses, B, C. 443. Heaiod's age cannot be ascer- 
tained with equal certainty ; Eusebius, after Porphyry, refers 
him to the time of ITzziah, king of Judah, B. C. 800. nor can 
he be brought lower. Jacob's marriage into the family of La- 
ban is placed about the year B. C. 1758. 

*'^ Dr. Spencer, in justiiication of his strange hypothesis on 
the planetary names of the days, produces the tcatimony of 
Pytnagoras in a prayer preserved by hia biographer lamblicnus; 
Vit. cap. xxviii. 'Aip^iWf t) Su^iaA" tb i'«lii; in which the de- 
nomination of the sixth day from Venus ia sufficiently admitted ; 
Spenc. de Leg. Heb. T. iv. § 11. Selden, in a work to which 
Spencer refers ift his context, to shew that the Saracens traiis- 
Diitted their veneration for the same day to the Mohammedans, 
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With the modern adoption of the division of the 
days into twenty four hours, the notion of the 
early application of their planetary names must be 
abandoned ; and with those names, the entire plane- 
tary hypothesis, by which the Assyrians pretended 
to measure the duration of the world, must be 
resigned ; as a mere astrological figment, ot a com- 
paratively modern date.*^^ As in this hypothesis, 
however, the division of the days into weeks is 
necessarily implied ; whatever weight it posses- 
ses, hence naturally falls, on the side of the sabba- 
tical system. For thus evincing the existence of 
a septenary principle, in dividing the days of the 
year, previously to the application of their plane- 
tary denominations : it adds the most striking con- 
firmation, to the testimony of the sacred writings, 
from which, so forcible an example of that system 
has been adduced, from the history of Jacob and 
Laban. Without claiming, however, the benefit 
of an appeal to inspired authority ; the evidence 
of one of the oldest heathen writers is adequate 
to prove its antiquity. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more explicit than the testimony of Hesiod, that 
the institution of the days was preternatural.' 
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has likewise quoted the testimony of the Rabbin Eliezer, on 
the subject of the order of days, as termed from the planets : 
Seld. de Jur. Nat. III. p. 423. Pythagoras visited Italy in 
the reign of Servius TuUius, about the time the Sibylline books 
were brought to Rome, by their supposed author ; he flourish- 
ed, Olymp. xlvi. B. C. 490. From which date, I am disposed 
to beliete, his Egyptian biographer, who flourished A. D. 322. 
has, in compliment to his national science, gratuitously bestow- 
ed the knowledge of it upon his hero. 
♦18 Vid. supr. p. 172. n. 382. 

' *^* *A» yup vifxi^oti tiff\ Aw? moipx fjuiiio&vroi" 

Vl^taro¥ tvvi, rtr^aq ts, t^ s^SofAr), It^ov ?/it«f. 

€<mf. supr. p. 135. a. ^^^. 
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" Devis'd by Jove, the days his pow'r display ; 
The thirtioth, fourth and seventh, a sacred day, 

Worfca and Days, v. 769. 

Independent of the venerable antiquity, from 
which this testimony proceeds, it comes recom- 
mended by the internal evidence of circumstantial 
accuracy. Not to dwell on the original which it 
ascribes to the di\ision of the days, in tracing it 
to Jove, and in distinguishing " the seventh," as 
"the sacred day ;" the preference shewn in it to 
" the fourth," is indicative of the pure and original 
source, from whence the author received his infor- 
mation. The preference by which this day and 
the seventh are distinguished, is inexplicable, on 
the principles of the planetary hypothesis ; for 
Mercury and Saturn, to whom they are dedicated, 
were not distinguished above the other lumi- 
naries, among whom the sun and moon had en- 
grossed a supremacy,*" But whether the Greek 
poet is supposed to have drawn from sacred or 
profane sources ; the grounds of his preference 
for those days are equally manifest. For, the As- 
syrians had distinguished Bel, and Nebo, to 
whom they are consecrated, above all their na- 
tional divinities ; and the Hebrews had not only set 

*'* Stanl. Or, Philos. I.ii.XTiii. " Praeter pa quae ex Di- 
odoro protuIiinus...(/e opiniwie Chaldaorum, circa pitinetas, 
Sextus £inpiricus testatur, eos credidisse, ' rui is-to, iytTtr^m re> 
'H\t{,t 1^ Tni XiT-ntiii ' septem' planetarum prmeipuos eue Solem et 
Xumttn,' minorem autem his vim habere. , .quinque rehquos. 
£x quinque aliis, cum Sole couaentire, eidemque opcm lerre 
Satvmum, Jovem et Mercurinm, quos vocaat Vs"«<> diumos; 
propterea quod Sol, cui ferunt auxiiium, iU dominetur, guar 
gignuntvr inierdiu. Ex stellis autem, ahas esse beuelicas, aliaa 
maleficas. . .makficas autem Martiset Salitmi, comniuneni Mer~ 
curii; quoniam cam beneticis sit benefica, cam maUfids mois- 
ten." Conf. Sest. Empir, adv. Mathem. p. 114. seq. 
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apart " the seventh day," as peculiarly " sacred," 
but had distinguished " the fourth," as contesting 
with the first, the right of precedence.'*^ And. 
this consideration, among others, induces me to 
conclude, that the planets were rather indebted 
to the days for their names, than the days to the 
planets .*^^ 

The early doctrine of the Assyrians, as far as it 
is founded on the successive reigns of the planets, 
whatever be the sense in which they are supposed 
to rule, must be therefore abandoned, as the mere 
figment of the later astrologers. Nor are the 
marks of a moderii hand less evident in the scien- 
tific embellishments which have been superindu- 
ced on the early tradition of a conflagration and de- 
luge: in which, some interpreters have sought to 
account for the great conversion, on physical prin- 
ciples. The precision with which they have af- 

*i^ Vignolles, in reference to the denomination of the fourth 
day, from Mercury, observes ; Chron. Liv. IV. iv. § 10. p. 714. 
** Moise nous a appris," &c. '' Moses has taught us, that on 
the fourth day of the week, which was the first Wednesday, (le 
premier M^credi, the first day of Mercury) God made the sun^ 
the moon and the stars, to rule over the seasons, the days and 
the years. Might not the tradition of this event, have been 

J)reserved among the Egyptians, in whose sciences Moses was 
earned ? It is atleast preserved among some ancient Jews. 
* For,' says, Selden ' there are some among them, who seeking 
the order of the days, from the beginning of all things, assign 
the first day to Mercury.' He cites on this subject, the Rab- 
bin Eliezer, who arranges the days of the week, in two man" 
ners,« • .of which, one commences with Wednesday, and tiie o- 
ther with Sunday." Conf. Seld. de Jur. Nat. III. xxiii. p. 423. 
^^7 Snch virtually appears to have been the opinion of the 
learned chronologist quoted in the last note ; who remarks of 
the Egyptian Hermes ; Chron. ibid. * Ce fnt peut-^tre, ou par 
son ordre, ou en son honneur, qu'on donna son nom au Mois, 
qui devoit coiiimen9er I'ann^e : et au jour de la planHe, qui 
commence Tancien cycle." He might have added, gave his 
name to the planet itself: vid. supr. p. 92. nu ^^^. 

C C 2 
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fected to determine the period of the change, 
from the occurrence of a grand conjunction, at 
the time of the solstices, in Cancer and Capri- 
corn/'^ directly betrays the conceit to be of a 
comparatively recent'date. Therudest calculation, 
founded on the rate of the equinoctial precession, 
is sufficient to expose the absurdity of referring 
the doctrine, with any such modification, to Be- 
lus ; as leading to an anachronism of nearly one 
thousand years.*'^ And on comparing the age 
of the sophisticator, by whom it has been thus 
embellished, with the place of the solstices, at 

*'B Vid. supr. p. 34. n, ^K Berosus, having mentioned the 
grand conjunctioo of the Stars in Cancer and Capricont, as the 
causes of the deluge and conflagration ; further adds, on the au- 
thority of Senecu; " Illic sohlilium, hie bruma conficitur. 
Magnse potentiffi ^'S"^' ^uando in ipsa mutatione anni momen- 
ta sunt/ Conf. supr. p. 178. n. 3^9. 

*'3 It clearly appears, that the Chaldees divided the Zodiac 
into twelve equal signs, which they calculated from the star 
marked Aries y; without regarding the form or estent of the 
constellations. Couf. Stanl. et Petav. uti infr. And it is e- 
qnally evident, from the doctrine which they held on the ex- 
Wlation of the planets, that the great epoch of their astrology 
Coincided with the time when the equinox occurred in the 8th 
degree of the sign. Vid. Stanl. Or. Phil. I. ii. six. This 
epoch, however, is found, from the rate of the equinoctial pre- 
cession, to be coincident with that of Nabonasur, B. C. 747. 
Vid. Petav. TJranolog. Var, Dis. II. iv. p. 78. As it appears 
however, that liiey placed the exaltation of the sun in the 15" 
of Ariea; and as the occurrence of the enuinox, in this pointi 
coincides with a remarkable epoch. B.C. 1263; Vid. Stanl. 
et Petav. ibid, it may be conceived, that Berosus is entitled to 
j the benefit of any advantage accruing from the latter date : as 
the solstitial, point at^that time, had entered the sign Cancer, 
Yrom what has been observed, on the foundation of the Assy- 
I rian empire under Belus, supr. p. 14D. n."T. atleast 14G0 years 
' before the era of Nabonasar B. C. 747. it is manifest that mo- 
I liarch cannot be brought lower than B. C.a207. neaWy 1000 
jftars before the nohilte had taken place in. the 15" of Cancer, and 
loHjf before the summer had occurred, with the sun in thatsigni 
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the time when he wrote*; his comment on Belus 
bears internal marks of being deduced from the 
state of science at the time of its author .*^^ 

The false light with which this subject has been 
invested, having dispersed, we are now enabled 
to behold it, in its native colors. Those astrolo- 
gical refinements, with which the Assyrians en- 
cumbered the primitive doctrine of the mundane res- 
titution, must be consequently abandoned ; as the 
essays of a spurious science, to explain the cau- 
ses, and determine the period, of the great conver- 
sion of nature, by tracing it to natural principles. 
The early tradition, on this subject, thus divested 
of later corruptions, atonce resolves itself into 
the doctrine, which we discover, pure and unmix- 
ed, in the works of Hesiod and the elder Sibyls.^^* 
As the seven planetary reigns prove to be nothing 
more, than the expansion of file first principle df 
an astrological theory, which, from assigning the 
planets the government of hours, proceeded from 
hours to days, from days to years, and from years 
to interminable ages :*^^ they thus necessarily re- 

'^^^ Berosus, as appears from the statement of Abydeiius, 
flourished in the reign of Alexander the Great, B. C. 325 : 
about 421 years after the era of Nabonasar ; and 205 before 
the solstitial point had receded from Cancer, into the antece- 
* dent sign ; if Riccioli has accurately defined their respective 
limits ; vid. Almag. Lib. VI. iii. 402. 

421 Vid. supr. p. 172. n.^\ 

422 With the aid of the observations, already made, supr. p. 
172. n. 383, p^ 190^ n, 408, t^g following exposition, extracted 
from an ancient astrologer, and describing the domination of 
** the planetary rulers,'* will be easily understood. Salmas. de 
Ann. Climact. p. 286. ^* Idem Valens eodem capite Planetam 
qui fuerit dominus anni ortus Canicuke, x»^o^(xov1a}lni ilUus sta- 
tuit oUoha-iiixoTviy dicit quia annus j^gyptiis ab ortu Caniculae 
Incipiebat. Ideo totius primi anni ^ovoK^»ropiecv ilia Stella tens'- 
bat, et quidem x^SoAtxiv, qua initium anni accipiebat, et domina 
«rit sideris a quo annus exordium sumeret Idem alio loco. 
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l^uce themselves into the more ancient and gene- 
' ral doctrine of a planetary reign for four ages/^' 
which, if it did not owe its origin, was indebted 
for its preservation, to a knowledge of the periods 
of the Grand Couj unctions.*-* Nor is the deduc- 
tion from the same principles difficult, which will 
adequately explain, when those reigns are re- 
duced to one, or conceived to be restored after 
a succession of revolutions, how the Sun, from 
having obtained dominion over the first day of the 
week, was considered the supreme ruler, at the 
Great Restitution of the world.*^^ The Sibylline 



tafottlni t3 Swfl «itTiX«j3ij»?o, '»Si» yap Tit a^}^t t3 "Tac iwoiiratTo, 
f bs-ixuTc^ot ^i a.'ao Kursf ira-iro^^;. Solua iffifw erat xaSoSitii 

onni SominTis a tfuo amaiM indpiebat, cset^ri planetse quibus 
menses aut dies dividebantur l:ux^lxf)l Towuy Kupisi vocabantar. 
Idem de Domino ortus Caaiculse Planeta, ura; KofioXmo; tu irtt; 

Siirmalilt x^i^iQiTiti, xuxXiko! Si gi Twr rinat xifm. Hoc idem et 

in majorwim tw> xoSoSinut xs^tu' diviii(mibus obseroabant, ut qui 
primum initium atinorum, in tempoiia domiaio, acceperat, dice- 
retur s^ith;, et x^iatnt^alu^ laflo^iKit, cxteri qui divi»ioaea ejui- 
dent temporii ab eo accipiebant xux^>lIo! vocarentur. Adjicit 
ibidem iu omni genesi et antigenesi taSoMxlt esse nt tsu irtff 
Rifioj, kux^ixei vero qui pleniiuniorum et synodorum est domi- 

*«' Vid. supr. p. 172. n.=8'. «* Vid. ibid. p. 81. et ante. 

*^^ Of the astrological dogmas on this subject, the following 
account is given by the writer, already quoted : Salmas. ibid. p. 
285. " Sol et Luna quodammodo sunt xa-SoXmoi ;(po>a«js7Mi; vet 
aphm respectu eorum quibus tempora dividunt. £t ipse Valens 
ita plane sensit, in tractatu -xi^l inavlod xcif^'^irn'ii', ubi dicit, 

««9oAiJioJ( fitr 5 iwt iraaxt ytticnaf Jiio-ii aTo i^i'a ijj riXiSnj! it} 

t &pmora jl((|5a^^>lv -riit iriauT^;. Quod est intelligendum de 
[ iifirrti Itisii1^>, ut ipse titulus capitis indicaL £t pr^eterea alio 
I loco scripsit, ra; apiViif Tut UiaulZv a Sole, Luna et Horoscope 
3 maximn efficientice. Aitii$a,\Xiii autem iuavtut idem eat, 
I lit antea docuimus, qvod exordium annorum mmere, et a^iVii; 
' urai tBoiiTirSai. Pro CO etiam dicebant et xe'"'^ atuT^ai, 
Vt Valeos, et maulu; miiTi^ai, ut Ptokmaus; hi ht if' itii 
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oiacles, indeed, to which a higher and purer ori- 

<»(pfr(xtf Toy lyt^vTov monTa'^at. iEtiain ^t^ovat imavrov, hoC dicC- 

bant, ecmo j)X(» ^(^ojxiyo? Iviecvroq, id est o^iQti m»v\ov quae initium 
a Sole accipit. Nam u^sQik pro spatio temporis quocunque usur - 
patilr, ut supra docuimus." In reply to a pernicious error of 
Scaliger, Salmasius thus explains the term u^im^ : Ibid. p. 383. 

** Sed Arabes Astrologi Graecorum a^/ruv, non verterunt f>ix, 
yel ^^> sed ^^^>^* Nee nomen id est Arabicum, ut jam 
notavimus, sed Persicum, yel etiam Indicum, ut alii etiam no- 
tarunty aXx^ etiam vocari, ex Lexico Persico Turcico, et Lt^^l 
■ ^ i^ J^y id est Dominum domus, exponi mihi significaTit claris- 
simus et celeberrimus vir, Jacobus Golius. Inde et ab Arabi- 
bus passim hoc nomen esse usitatum ^^^^ pro L-JuxJt <^, 
id est DomincedU, ut dixerunt Latini veteres. Familiare quippe 
est Arabibus ^ Persicum in ^ mutare. Sed et ipsi Persce ut 
multas Arabicas voces usurparunt, non dubitarunt ita scribere. 
Ergo J3i//6^ est ^Vi^ : id est Dominus, Quod nullam habet de 

notione nominis afiinitatem cum Graeco ufirriq, sed habet cum 
voce \m%iL^a,riru^, Sic enim absolute rov ci(pirviv p^oyoxparop^ 
Graeci appellarunt, ut videantur ex Arabico vel Persico ita ver- 
tisse, et praecipue recentiores, • • .Quod ad Alchocoden attinet, 
quid hoc nomen significet, cum et vitiose etiam scribatur, valide 
nesciunt nostri astrologi, ideo et disputant quid sit, nee sese 

extricant. Persicum et hoc est yocabulum )<X^ <>^b Cad- 
ckoda : quod etiam Dominus domus significat. )<X^ enim do- 
minus; unde et Deum t«Xa^ yocarunt, quasi Dominum omnium ; 

^s^ autem domus est Persice, ut me idem docuit yir doctissi- 
mus Golius. Quod ad nominis proprietatem attinet, idem sig- 
nificat Cadchoda et Hyleg, cum utraque yox dominum domus 
designet, hoc est oUohamorviv. Sed major dominus Cadchoda 
quam Hyleg. Nam et eum cui praefectura pagi totius est de- 

mandata hodieque Persae vocant )<X^ iX^by cum unius domus 

dominum ^'^^^ significat. Ita major Cadchoda^ quam Hyleg , 

oljcohavorriq t?? yevso'suqf quam iTTiK^arirup, yel ;(;po)'oxpaTft;^. Tale 

inter hos discrimen est, teste Porphyrio, quale est inter v»vK\i>i^09 
et tLv^i^nriv. Geniturae Dominus hoc est Cadchoda totius geni - 
iurae possidet summam, et uniyersam spatii ejus substantiam. 
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gin must be ascribed, and in which it was main- 
tained/^^ 

That God/rcwi out the mn a king would send. 
And cause dire war in all the .world to end : 

exhibit the doctrine, with the modification, which 
it received, from a branch of the Assy rian popula- 
tion, who possessed the advantages of a later and 
fuller revelation, than that by which the patriarch- 
al age was enlightened.*^ My immediate concern, 
however, is with the peculiar views of the native 
Assyrians. The notions which they formed of the 
author of the mundane restitution, differed but ac- 
cidentally from those which were inculcated by 

At Chronocrator, sive ItzTtxpari^w^, particulam temporis vitae et 
laciniam gubernat, et res quisque certas casusque speciales ; ut 
alius nuptias curat, alius parentes, alius facultates, alius actiones 
et sic de aliis.' 

*«^ Vid. supr. p. 170* conf. p. 16B. 

*2T I. Vdssius, remarking on **the Pollio"of Virgil, ex- 
presses himself with no Less justness, than appositeness to the 
present occasion ; De Sibyl. Orac. cap. v. '* Jam nova progenies 
etxh dimittitur alto.' Ita haec sunt interpretata, ac si e throno 
Dei» id eat ex sole proditurus esset Christus. Hsec nempe vetus 
Judseorum opinio profluxit ex eo quod in Psalmis legitur; 
*/« sole posuit tabemaculum suumJ' After quoting the Si- 
bylline verses now before us, he adds, " Sic quoque complu- 
rea olim sensisse Gnosticos, coUigo ex Theodoti excerptis, apad 

Clem. Alexandr. 'Ev ru 'HTSu i^bto to (ncyivuiA.ec avr^' tnoi [^h i» 
^x<Ti roffuiAa, t5 Kt^^iy h ru HXlu ocvrov ocTrori^eQQoci, u^ *^^fji.oyivfi(;, 
ffuf^ot OB y^eynQkVf o» (Av ro o'Krjvo^ avra, 6» ^l riv ru9 «r»r^v *EjtKAi?^*ai». 

Nec dubitandum quin Hermogenes et Gnostic! opinionem istam, 
^e statione Christi et Christianorum in sole, e Sibylinis oraculiis 
ad suam transtulerint sectam. Non solos autem Gnosticos, sed 
et complures etiam Judaeos, et pnecipue Essenos, eorumque 
.progeniem Sampsceos, Solem, tanquam Dei stationem, coluisse, 
satis docet mos Essenorum, antiquius scrobem effodientium, et 
eundum postea replentium, si quando alvum essent egestnri, ne 
lucem et radios Dei e sole progredientes inquinarent, <v? ^i raq 
etvyai; vgpi^onv tov ©tov, Nugas agunt qui verba Josephi, vd 
corrJgere, vel aliter interpretari conantur," 
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the Sibylline oracles ; both referring it to the god, 
or genius, whom they considered regent of the 
sun ; and conceiving that with his restauration the 
age would be once more renewed which they 
termed golden and Saturnian. In the corruptions 
introduced into the hereditary faith of the Assy- 
rians, through the innovations of native science, or 
the fictions of foreign mythology, it is impossible 
to trace, even to a probable original, many of their 
superstitious errors.**^ It is, however, sufficient 
to be assured, that, for some mysterious reason, 
which they were unwilling or unable to unfold, 
Belus was considered identical with the great 
planetary Ruler,*^ who presided at the regenera- 
tor The high authority, however, from whence the following 
observation is derived, on the confusion of Belus or Baal with 
Bol or Apollo, renders it deserving of attention : Seld. de Dis. 
Syr. II. c. 219. ** Atque cum Satumus, Jupiter, Coelus, 
Uranus, ita fabulis sint confusi, ut nee ipse Phoebus eos, aut 
iUf iis ipsum se queat satis distinguere, numerosaque ilia Div^m 
turba ad ApoUinis sive Solis numen a mytliologis reducatur : haut 
amplius sane adeo haesitandum est, quin ex una Belo, Bcude^ 
$eu Jove, (sub quibus vocibus a veri Dei cultu deficientes Solem 
imprimis adorahant), ad morem priscorum ridiculum invocato, 
mnumeri tituli fnerint propagati. Coacervatis enim elogiis, 
titulisque congestis capi Numen putabant, maximoque affici 
inde honore : ita ut tandem quae diversa solummodo nomina 
superstitionis primordio fuerant, grassante errore, diversa numi- 
na haberentur, qua de re nos plura in Prolegomenis.'^ Conf. 
Cleric, ind. in Stanl. Or. Phil. voc. ' Belus,' et * Sol.' 

**® Servius in ^neid. I. 729. " Assyrios constat Satumum 
(quern eundem et Solem dieunt),», coiuisse, TJnde et lingua 
JPunica Bal Deus dicitur. Apad Assyrios autem Bel dicitur^ 
guadam sacrorum ratione, et Satumns et Sol," It appears from 
the following testimony that Servius was well acquainted with 
die nature of the Great Year: Id. ibid. I. 273. " Tria sunt 

feneta annorum ; aut enim Lunaris annus est, 30 dierum ; aut 
olstitialis 12 mensium.; aut secundum TuUium, Magnus , qui 
tenet duodecim millia Liv. annos, ut in Hortensio : ' Horum 
annorum, quos in Fastis habeinui, Magnus duodecim miilia 
ouingefltos quinquaginta quatuor amplectitur." Conf. in iEhi. 
III. 284. 

D d 
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tion of the world. With this clue, the intricacies 
of tlie labyrinth may be easily explored. 

In the history of him, whom the Assyrians ac- 
knowledged as their great progenitor, and to 
whom the name of Baal, in the original and pro- 
per sense of the term, was pre-eminently applica- 
ble, as he was the Father of the family*"-'-' of all 
mankind ; in the history of Adam, in fact, the 
fiction finds a direct and adequate explanation. 
For under our common parent, the Fall had taken 
place ; and to him was given the intimation of a 
Recovery. But as the nature of the restitution 
was " a mystery, which was hid from ages and 
generations ;"the Assyrians, having engaged in the 
vain attempt to ascertain it, and having been de- 
termined, in their research after it, by the peculiar 
tendency of their science, naturally fell mto the 
notion of an identical restitution ; in which the 
same persons would be introduced into the scene, 
and the same incidents be repeated, which had 
occurred in the first age of the world. In the 
very nature of the Great Year, by which they 
professed to calculate the period of this change, 
the notion of a restitution was implied;**' on 

*«9 Vid supr. p. 103. 

**" Vid. supr. p. 147- n,"*. Such aa we have seen, in the 
cose of the Chaldee term of 12 years, was the notion implied 
in more hmiled periods, to -which the name of a Great Year was 
given ; vid, supr. p. 94. n.*"*. Even to the shortest term to 
which the name vraa apphed, the same observation is applica- 
ble: Vlin. Nat. Hist II. xlvii. " Omnium quidem si libeat 
lObservare, minimos ambitus, redire easdem vices, quadriennio 
' exacio, Eudoxus pntat, non vcntonim modo, verum et reliqua- 
rum tenipcstatum, et est principium lustri ejus semper interca- 
lari uno die, caniculie ortu." In honor of Eudoxus, it is to be 
observed, that he was one of the earliest of the astronomers, 
"who conceived a just estimate of Ihe Chaldean astrology; 
Cicer. de Div. II Ixxxviiii. " Ad ChaldiBomm mouslra venia- 
inus: de quibus Eudoxus, Platonia auditor, in astrologia, judi- 
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such a notion, as a first principle, the Chaldee 
Astrology was founded ; which was cultivated as a 
science, that professed to ascertain the course of 
future events, from a knowledge of previous oc- 
currences ; the whole tenor of which, as deter- 
mined by the influence of the planets, might be 
divined, from an observance of their revolutions 
and periods.*^^ Such being the instrument which 
this people applied to ascertain the nature and 
determine the period of the Great Restitution ; it 
can be little matter of surprise, that a contempla- 
tion of the uniform motions and periods of those 
luminaries, which they believed to be the causes 
of the regular returns of the seasons, and constitu- 
ted the rulers of human characters actions and 
events,'*^^ should have led them into the notion of 
an identical restitution; the period of which 

cio doctissimorum hominum, facile princeps, sic oppifiatur, id 
quod scriptum reliquit, * Chaldaeis, in praedictione, et in nota- 
tione cuj usque vitae, ex natali die, minime esse credendum." 

*^i Vid. Cicer. uli sup. p. 180. n.392. Stanl. ubi supr. I. il. 
xvii. " Astronomi [Chaldaici] actioties nostras et vitam pende- 
re ex steUis, cum erraticis, turn fixis, humanumque genus multi" 
jdici earum cursu regi putabant : * Cbaldtei dicunt, ait idem 
Scriptor, [Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. Lib. V". init.] septem 
Stellas (planetas) habere rationem causarum agentium in unum- 
quodque eorum, quce in vita accidunt : adjuvare autem partes 
zodiaci.' Existimabant eas esse causas boni et mali, prout bora 
natali dispositae erant, atque ex contemplatione earum natures, 
fatura hominibus posse prcedici." 

*'* Cicer. uti supr. II. Ixxxix. "Cum autem in earn ipsam 
partem orbis [errantia sidera] venerint, in qua sit ortus ejus qui 
nascitur; aut in eam quae conjunctum aliquid babeat, aut con- 
sentiens ; ea triangula illi et quadrata nominant. . . Etenim cum 
tempore anni, tempestatumque emit conversiones, commutationes- 
que tantcejiant accessu stellarum, et recessu, cumque ea vi solis 
efliciantur quae videmus; non verisimile solum, sed etiam verum 
esse censent, perinde utcunque temperatus sit aer, ita pueros 
orientes ani mar i, atque formari, ex eoqiie ingenia, mores, anu 
mum, corpus, actionem vitce, cams cvjusque, eventusque JingV^ 
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might be determined, as the motions on which it 
depended were to be ascertained, by scientiiic 
calculation. 

In forming this arbitrary notion of the return of 
the first happy age, under their great progenitor ; 
though it appears, that they erred as grievously, 
respecting the nature of the restitution, as the 
character of the personage, under whom it would 
be effected : it is not less certain, that they form- 
ed the expectation of a Great Deliverer, and had 
attained some knowledge of the time of his ad- 
vent. Nor does it appear easy to assign any 
plausible reason, for the bride that was prepared, 
and the nuptial bed which v.as decked, at the top 
of the great temple of Belus, in Babylon ;*" if, in 
so extraordinary a custom, no allusion were pre- 
served to the promise which was given of a Deli- 
verer, through the seed of the woman. And the 
confirmation appears not slight, which this con- 
jecture derives, from, the obvious allusion to the 
account of Adam and the Serpent, retained in the 
worship ascribed to Bel and the Dragon ;*** the 
apocryphal account of which, however inadequate 
it may be found to answer the demands of a high- 
er theology, realises every expectation, that may 
he formed of the oriental mythology. Among the 
traditions preserved by this ancient people, it 
must be superfluous further to insist on the know- 
ledge, which they retained of the Conflagration 
and Deluge, and that the periods in which nature 
■ was subject to these great convulsions, was dis- 
tinguished by Grand Conjunctions of the pla- 
nets. 

' Vid. Herodot. I. clxsxi. Conf. Stanl. Or. Phil, I. ii. 
ii. SpW. de DIb Syr. IX. i. p. 109. 
' Vid. Seld. iibi siipr. II, xvii. 
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I shall now venture to conclude, that the Chal- 
dean science, when viewed in a proper light, is so 
far from creating any objection to the conclusion, 
which it is my object to establish, that it may be 
legitimately urged in* its support. Nor is this in- 
ference in the least affected, by the extravagant 
antiquity which the Assyrians claimed for their 
astrology, and pretended to support by early as- 
tronomical observations. The result to which 
every competent inquirer into the subject is now 
led by investigation, puts a negative on these 
pretences ; and leads to the conviction, that astro- 
nomy was not cultivated, by the Chaldees, as a 
science, until a comparatively modem period.*^ 
They were indeed early observers, but very recent 
astronomers.*^ Their science, to judge of it by 

*^ La Lande Astron. Liv. II. § 244. '^ Ftolem6e dans son 
Almageste, le plus ancien ouvrage que nous ayons, emploie 
trois Eclipses de la lune dont la premiere avoit ^ti observ^e k 
Babylone, 720 ans avant notre 6re. II paroit done, que c^est 
vers cette date qu'il faut placer les plus aticiennes observations 
qu' eussent merits d'etre conservees ; tout ce que avoit pr6c6d6 
n'^toit qu*un commencement grossier de connoissances astronomi' 
ques : il se reduisoit k I'observation du Zodiaque, des terns du 
lever et du coucher h^liaque des constellations, et du rdtour des 
places de la lune ; il n*y a point d' apparance que la periode 
de 19 ans, 10 jours, qui ramene k-peu-pr^ les Eclipses dans kt 
m^me ordre ait it€ connue de ces premiers Caldeens, quoique 
on Tait appellee periode Caldaique.'' Comp. yince*s Compl. 
Astron. Vol. II. § 1252. Flamsteed Hist. Coelest. Vol. III. 
Proleg. p. 7. 

4^ La Lande ibid. § 245. ** Parmi les Caldeens Jupiter, 
Belus passoit pour avoir 6t6 le principal inventeur de 1' astro-*- 
nomie, en m^me temps qull avoit et^ le fondateur de Babylone, 
(Plin. YI. xxvi.) U epoque de B61us, est plac^e k Tan 1320 
avant notre ^re. • • .Le temple de Jupiter B61us, que Semiramis 
avoit fait b&tir k Babylone renfermoit une tour immense. • • • 
Diodore de Sicile dit qu^on convient que ce temple ^toit d'iine 
hauteur excessive, et que les Caldeens y avoient parfaitement 
observe les leyers et les couchers des astres, II est donC vrai, 
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its internal evidence, can found no just preten- 
sions to an antiquity, which long precedes the era 
of Nabonasar : which there are strong conclusive 
grounds, for supposing the proper epoch from 
which their astrology should be dated.^^^ Pre- 
viously to the observation of some eclipses at Ba- 
bylon, of which the Greeks have transmitted an 
account, there is no adequate authority for impu- 
ting to them a knowledge of the very rudiments 
of astronomy; and by a singular coincidence 
which confirms the preceding observation on the 
true epoch of their science, these eclipses are 
assigned a date, near the commencement of that ce- 
lebrated era.*^ Influenced by these considerations, 
and certain coincidences of time and circumstance, 
a great practical astronomer has not only dated 
the commencement of the Chaldean astronomy 
from the time of the captivity ; but has ascribed 
its origin to the knowledge which the Jewish cap- 

que plus de 800 ans avant I'^re chretienne, les Babyloniens 
examinolent attentivement les mouvemens celestes; yoyons 
maintenant k quoi ils ^toient parvenus. J'ai dit que leur astro- 
nomie se reduisoit presque k rinvention du Zodiaque, et k la 
division du ciel en constellations.'' &c. The epoch of Belus, 
however, is here brought much too low, for reasons already 
specified ; vid. supr. p. 9, n. i^. p. 148. n. 'ST. 

*ST Vid. supr. p. 196. n. *i9. conf. p. 153. n.^^. p. 126. n.««« 
♦38 The first eclipse noticed by Ptolemy, as observed by the 
Chaldees, is referred to the 29th day of the month Thoth^ An. 
Nabonas. 26. in the first year of Merodac, king or viceroy of 
Babylon ; which corresponds with March 19. An. Jul. Per. 
3993. B. C. 721. vid. Ptol. Magn. Op. IV. vi. It is observed 
by Flamsteed, that the observation of this eclipse occurred 
the year after the deportation of the Israelites into capti- 
vity ; and that in the following year, two eclipses were ob- 
served iii the space of six months, at Babylon ; Hist. Coelest. 
uti supr. p. 5. I have already noticed some remarkable cir- 
cumstances, by which this epoch was distinguished ; vid. supr. 
p. 161. n. 358. 
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tives imparted to their Assyrian conquerors.'*^^ 
In justification of a conclusion, which militates 
against early prescriptive opinion, he judiciously, 
observes, that the Israelites were necessarily Igd, 
by the nature of their festivals, which* depended 
on the lunar conjunctions, to a closer attention to 
the lunar motions, than the Chaldees, whose as- 
trology was founded on the periods and appearan- 
ces of thC; planets. 

It is not to be dissembled, however, that an ex- 
travagant antiquity has been ascribed to the As- 
syrian astronomy, on the ground of positive ob- 
servations ; of which, it has been asserted, that re- 
cords were preserved from the remotest ages.*. 
But when the inducements which existed to ex- 
aggerate, on this subject, are taken into account, 
with the facility with which calculations may be 
proleptically made for any definite period ; they 
will not be thought deserving of serious attention. 

Of such a description is the period of 27000 
years, mentioned by Hipparehus, as ascribed by 
the Assyrians to the reigns of the seven planetary 
rulers.^ So slight is the foundation, however, 

^^9 From a comparison of the dates of the earliest astronomi- 
cal observations, ascribed to the Chaldees and Greeks, with 
the period of the captivity, Flamsteed comes to the following 
conclusion ; Hist. Coel. uti supr. p. 6. " Atque hinc Assyrios, 
Medos, Chaldseos, a captivis Israelitis, Astronomise elementa 
primo didicisse credibile videtur." 

4*0 Vid. Procl. in Tim. uti supr. p. 171. n. sTs. It is of some 
importance to observe, that from the transmission of the account 
of this period, by Hipparehus, it must be inferred, that it 
could have had no connexion with the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and the great period of their revolution, which is now 
termed the Platonic Year ; as the supposition, that Hippar- 
ehus could have derived the knowledge of either, from the As- 
syrians or Chaldeans, is utterly irreconcilablie with the fact of 
his having claimed the merit of the discovery. To this meritj 
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which the Chaldean astrology, finds in this pe- 
riod, to sustain its antiquity, or prove it coeval 
with the world, that it mght be cited in subver- 
sion of the notion of its early origin. As it is an 
express description of seven revolutions of the 
Great Year, it supposes the world to have been so 
often destroyed and renovated :*" so that its age 
being calculated from the last restitution, it was 
virtually ascribed a duration of merely three mil- 
lenniums. 

Of many of those periods, the accounts which 
. have been transmitted to us, vary so materially in 
■ the number of the years assigned to their dura- 
f tion, as to deprive them of every claim to atten- 
tion. In two periods mentioned by Pliny and Be- 
rosus, as fixing the epoch of the Chaldean astro- 
nomy, the question lies between hundreds of years 

however, he expressly laid claim ; having professed to found 
hb discovery on his own obsecvaLions, and ttiose of his pre- 
deceaaor Timocharis. A curiosity to ascertain, how far he 
might have been anticipated, in his invention, by the Assyri- 
■i.aiis, woald naturally induce him to make inquiry, on thesubjecl, 
' 'ftmong the Chaldean astrologers; and the result of his search, 
', u thus probably communicated in the account, which has been 
transmitted by lamblichus ; which bears this internal evidence 
of its troth, that it accords, ia principle, with that which Seneca 
has preserved, as derived from Berosus. The astronomers 
{rf* the middle ages rated th« annual precession of tile equinoxes 
«t aoraething less than 54." 33'", aad reduced the period of their 
revolution to 23730 years : vid. Kicciol. Almag. Lib. VI, xvi. 
It b RowgeneraJly allowed that the annual precession amounts 
to 50" ,'25 the secular to 1". 23'. 45". which rate assigusta 73 
years, 1". though no more was assigned to 100 years, by Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy. On this subject Deiham has observed, 
AstroUieol. B. IV. i. " Tlamstecd agrees Kiccioli's numbers 
to come nearest the truth, viz. 1". 23". 20". in 100 years, or 60" 
ia a year. According to which rate, the motion called the Pla- 
tonic Year is accomplished ia 25920 years ;" which merely 
wants 80 years of 26000. 
*** Vid. supr, p. 182. et n. 
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and hundreds of thousands.**^ The reading which, 
gives the lesser number has the authority of some . 
manuscripts in its favor ; and carries so far an evi- 
dence of its truth, as it refers the earliest recorded . 
observations to the time, from which we have po- 
sitive grounds for dating the origin of the science. 
If tlie testimony of those early writers is thus un- 
derstood, it directly decides against the preten- 
sions of the Chaldeahs. 

We may even adopt the greatest latitude, and' 
^dniit the highest numbers, assigned those dates, 
to be correct ; even on the internal evidence, they 
may be proved the expression of factitious and ar- 
bitrq.ry periods, deduced from remarkable epochs, 
ijipdn a principle of systematic misrepresentation. 
On reducing them to their first elements, by 
reversing this principle, they resolve themselves 
into three the most remarkable dates in the Assyri- 
an annals. Of these periods, one of 720000 years, 
which is mentioned by Epigenes, thus proves, 
nearly identical with the epoch of the foundation 
of the Assyrian empire under Belus.**^ One of 

*^ The lesser number is, I find, adopted by Prof. Vince, 
wbo gives the following account of both the periods noticed 
above : Astron, uti supr. § 1252. ^' Epigenes speaks of Bar 
bylonian observations for the space of 720 years^ Berosus al- 
yitf9 them to have been made 4B0 years, before his time^ whicK 
^4^ies tihem back to 746 A. C. and this is in some measure 
confirmed by the oldest eclipses, which are recorded by Ptole- 
my, one of which is mentioned to have happened 721 years A. 
C, <ipd two 720 A. C." As the numerals in which those dates 
|M^ expressed, are raised to thousands, by having a line drawn 
fHYfr them ; and as this line was liable to be omitted by trans^ 
Thiers, or obliterated by time ; it is probable that the highest 
muviber^ express the true reading of the mss. particularly, a^ ijt 
I4ppeara froo^ Cicero, that the Chaldeans claimed an extra va- 
{XWi antiquity for their astronomical observations. 
. ♦« Vid. Plin. Nat. Hist. VIl. Ivi. The period of 720000. 
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480000, mentioned by Berosus and Critodenms> 
and one of 473000, mentioned by Diodorus and 
Cicero, corresponds witli the time of the accessioa 
of the second dynasty of tlie Assyrian monarchy, 
under Belataras.*" And one of 150000 years, as- 
cribed by Alexander Polyhistor to Berosus, agrees 
with the epoch of its restoration, under the dynas- 
ty of Nabonasar.^'^ As the principle of under- 

days, reduced to astronomical years, of 360 days, amounts to 
2000 years; which sum b«ing deducted from A.J. P. 4383. 
the era of the taking of Bahylon, by Alexander, leaves A. J. 
P. 2383 : which corresponds with the 26th year from the acces- 
sion of Belus, A. J. P. 2357. B. C. 2357. comp. Helvic. 
Tab. Chron. p, a. f Vigool. uti supr. II. p. 636. 

"' Vid. Plin. Ibid. Died. Sic. II. xxKi. Cic. de Divin. I. 
xxsvi. The period of 480000 days, reduced as above, amounts 
to 1333 astronomical years, and 4 months : which deducted 
from A. J. P. 4392, whea Berosus flourished, leaves A, J. P. 
3059. B. C. 1G55. corresponding witb the time of Balataraa' 
accession, the founder of the second dynasty of Assyrian mo- 
narchs : comp. Ilelvic. ibid. Vignol. ibid. p. 638, The period 
of 473040 days reduced as before, amounts to 1314 astronomi- 
cal years; which deducted from A. J. P. 4383. leaves A.J. 
P. 3060. corresponding with the 9th year from the accession 
of Balafras, A. J. P. 3059. B. C. 1655. comp. Helvic. Tab. 
Chron. fi. 16. k. Vignol. ibid. p. 640. 

•** Vid. Syncel. p. 28. Euaeb, Scalig. p. 5. The period of 
160000 days, reduced as before, amounts to 416 years, 8 
months; which, aa Conringius first observed, corresponds pre- 
cisely with the time intervening between the era of Nabona- 
aar, and Alexander: vid. Advers. Chron. ix p. 166. The hint 
has been improved upon by M. dea Vignolles, who carries the 
calculation lo the utmost nicety; shewing that conformably to 
Beros 11 a's statement, 150000 days had intervened, almost to a 
day, between the epoch of Nabonasar, and the day of Alex- 
ander'a entering Asia, in July, An. Nab. 417. To 149760, 
the sum of the days in 416 years, elapsed of this era, — he adds 
40, the days unexpired of the current year of Nabonasar 417, 
which began Nov. 14 : — and 192 the sum of the days from the 
beginning of the year lo July 11th, — which form a total of 
;150000 ; and he shews, from Arrian, that Alexander entered 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, in the month HecatombeoD, 
which began, the same yeai, July 9th. 
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standing days for years, by which these results are 
brought out, is perfectly legitimate ; as founded on 
the idiom of the oriental languages, in which the 
terms year and day were confounded,**^ and on 
the principles of the ancient astrology, in which 
the periods of great years were expressed by the 
days of the lesser cycles :**^ the coincidences 
to which they lead are fully adequate to their es- 
tablishment. That four or five different periods, 
though expressed in round numbers, reported on 
different authorities, and calculated at different 
times, should, by mere accident, coincide so 
nearly, with three the most remarkable epochs of 
the Assyrian annals, is a supposition so repugnant 
to all credibility, as to be inadmissible, even for a 
moment. These periods being thus understood, 
the earliest proves but coeval with the 'epoch of 
the foundation of the Assyrian monarchy ; of 
which I have already spoken, as corresponding, to 
an extraordinary degree, with the date assigned 
that monarchy, in the sacred chronology.*^ 

There are, however, other tests by which the 
accuracy of these calculations may be proved, 
and the age of the Chaldean astrology directly 
established. Callisthenes, who attended Alexan- 
der the Great, in his oriental expedition, having 
taken the pains to inquire into the antiquity of 
the science, sent his grand uncle Aristotle, an 
account of observations which were made for 
1903 years, by the Babylonians.**^ When this 
period is calculated backwards, from the time of 
the entrance of Babylon, by the Macedonian con- 

**6 Vid. supr. p. 183. n. ^97, 

W Vid. ibid. p. 182. n. ^. p. 188. n. ^. 

^ Vid. supr. p. 9. n. i6. 6onf. infr. p. 215. n.^^a. 

^*9 Simplic. in Aristot, de Coel. II. com. 46. 
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queror ; another extraordinary coincidence is the 
result,*^ as we are again led to the epoch which has 
been just mentioned, as confirmed by the chro- 
nology of scripture. 

With these views, in fact, the testimony of 
Aristotle himself fully agrees. So far is the philo- 
sopher from ascribing an antiquity to the Chal- 
dean astrology, extending to several thousand 
years ; that he lowers the date of the Egyptian 
observations to 2000 ^years, and places the epoch 
of the Babylonian not much earlier .*^^ And in the 
period of the Canicular Year, which both naticms 
employed, is implied a decisive proof, that their 
observations are here ascribed the most indulgent 
latitude. As the theory on which that period is 
founded involves a practical error of more than 
thirty six years ;*^^ had their observations con- 
tinued from the beginning to the close of it; 
it is wholly inconceivable that this error should 
have remained undetected. Conformably to the 
principles of that theory, it was conceived, that the 
dog-star by which the beginning of the Great Ca- 
nicular Year was determined, would rise heliacal- 
ly, upon the same day, after 1461 years had ex- 
pired, from the commencement of the cycle.*** 
But from the excess of the* sidereal above the 
civil year, its rising must have anticipated their 

*5o On deducting 1903. the period mentioned by Callis- 
thenes from A. J. P. 4^3. when Alexander took possession 
of Babylon, there remains A. J. P. 2480. B. C. 2234. which 
corresponds with the 18th year of the reign of Semiramis, from 
whence Africanus dates the commencement of the Babylonian 
era ; vid. Scalig. Can. Isag. p. 271. Vignol. uti supr. p. 634. 

*^i Arist. de Coelo. II. xii. § 60. "UKUcra, 5* iyu AiyvmViM «<r- 

*«2 Vid supr. p. 205. n. «5. 

45» Vid. supr. p. 94. n. ^*. p, 202. n. *32. 
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calculations thirty six years ; and at the close of 
the period they would have consequently found a 
difference of nine days, between the opening of 
the new year, and the appearance of the staf, by 
which its beginning should be determined**^ A« 
no greater skill was necessary to bring these prin* 
to the test, than that they should be able to count 
the years of their cycle, and at its expiraticM 
observe, whether the star, which should determine 
its beginning, appeared on the new-year's day, 
before sunrise : it is impossible to account for tii^ 
error, in which they remained, on any othet 
ground, than that their observations had not em*- 
braced the commencement and the close of this 
very limited period.*^ • 

I have engaged in this brief review of the great 
periods, for which it has been asserted, that astri:>- 
nomy was cultivated by the Chaldees, not merely 

*^ As the Sidereal year consists of 365d. ^. 9^ 11''4. aad 
the Egyptian civil year of 365 d. only, it required but 1424 
sidereal years to make up 1425 Egyptian, containiiig respec- 
tively about 520125 days. But 1460 Julian years, or 14^1 
Egyptian, were necessary, to allow the beginning of the year 
to retrograde 365 days, in order to make up for the loss of a 
day every fourth year, on account of the neglect of the inter- 
calation. When 1425 of this period, of course, had expircfd^ 
the sidereal year was completea ; and at the end erf 1461 years^ 
the sum of more than 6 hours,{acGumulating yearly, for 36 yeart^ 
amounted to 9 days ; by which the beginning of the great year^ 
and that of the sidereal year were of course separated. 

^^ Beyond the terms in which La Lande has expressed him- 
self, on the subject of the Canicular Year, it seems almost txie^ 
less to look for any proof, that the ancieirts could nevet h^t 
observed the beginning and end of such a period. '^ The an- 
cients," he observes, " were in error, in the calculation oC it, 
above thirty six years : ^ ,. »the period was not such as wa^ be- 
lieved ; the civil year neither agreed, at the end of 1460 years^ 
with the tropieal year, nor the sidereal :" vid. snpr. p. 187. n,^* 
How, it may be then asked, is it possible, it coula havefaUon 
under their observation ? 
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with the view of removing any objection, they, 
may create to the presumption, that the Assyrians, 
who had formed the expectation of a Great Deliver-, 
er, were not unacquainted with the time of his 
advent. From the positive results to which these 
periods lead, when resolved into their first princi- 
ples, in the application of which the Chaldeans 
were versed, above all the ancients: I conceive 
we may deduce a confirmation of the position. 
From the facility which these periods afforded the 
least practiced calculators, to compute the time 
elapsed, from the old and new era of Babylon; 
which marked the epochs of the foundation and 
restitution of the Assyrian monarchy, under Belus 
and Nabonasar ; no«difficulty could have ppposed 
the computation of the time of the Great Restitu- 
tion, with which, it has been shewn, both epochs 
were, in some measure connected.*^ The period 
for which the Assyrian and Median empire had 
lasted, was too well known to be mistaken : the 
origin of the Persian monarchy was not less cer- 
tain, nor less easy to ascertain ;^^ and the time of 
its subversion being identified with that of Alex- 
ander's entrance into Babylon, which was the 
great epoch from which those calculations were 
generally made ; the utmost facility was conse- 
quently afforded the computer, to connect the 
earliest epoch of the Assyrian annals, with the 
time when he flourished. So compact and con- 
nected are the links, by which the chronological 
chain is held together, that even at the present 

^^ Vid. sup. p. 148. seq. 

^ Petavius thus easily ascertains the time of the foundation 
of the Assyrian monarchy, by a calculation built upon the dif- 
ferent epochs of the Assyrian, Median, and Persian empire* 
Rat. Temp. P. II, Lib. II. iii. • , 
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day, chronologists find little difficulty in ascending 
by its aid, and measuring the distance between 
their own age, and the foundation of the first 
monarchy, within a few years of the deluge.^ 

- *^ The proofs establishing the epoch of the Assyrian mo-* 
narchy, are compressed by Helvicus within a short compass, 
to whom the reader may be referred ; vid. Theatr. Hist. Chron. 
p. 5. f. Having premised that the calculation of this epoch 
should be made a posteriori, from the fall of Sardanapalus, 
last king of Assyria, and the rise of Arbaces, first king of the 
Medes; and having stated, after Justin, following Trogus Pom- 
peius, the time of the duration of the Assyrian monarchy, he 
fixes the epoch of its foundation at the commencement of the 
Babylonian era, A. J. P, 2482. B. C. 2232. and shews its 
correspondence with scripture. He then produces the follow- 
ing authorities, in confirmation of his computation ; from which 
it may be collected, how easily the beginning of the Babylo- 
nian era might be determined, Ibid. '' Ad hoc Justini seu Tro- 
gi testimonium confirmandum *' &c. ^' It contributes greatly to 
confirm this testimony of Justin, or Trogus, that the computa- 
of Diodorus Siculus, adopted from Ctesias, agrees with it, in an 
extraordinary degree ; who declares the Assyrian empire lasted 
1360 years to the fall of Sardanapalus. Count backwards 
1360 years, from the fall of Sardanapalus, and you will cdme 
to the head of the Babylonian era, and at the same time, to the 
beginning of the reign of Belus. But the Babylonian era was 
unfolded by Callisthenes, who inforqied Aristotle, from the 
Babylonian archives, that Babylon was taken by Alexander in 
the year 1903 of the era of the Chaldees, as is stated in Sim- 
plicius. Which notation accurately accords with the computa^ 
tion of Diodorus. For from the fall of Sardanapalus, 543 
years are numbered to the capture of Babylon, by Alexander : 
to which, if you add the 1360 years, occurring between the 
foundation of the empire and the fall of Sardanapalus, you will 
come to the year 1903 of the era of Babylon. Besides this, 
from Velleius Paterculus, the same number of years, as are 
'stated by Justin, is collected, though by a different hypotheeus ; 
namely 1300 from Ninus to the fall of Sardanapalus, and the 
accession of Arbaces. Vid Seal. Can. p. 313. et Lips. Not. in 
Yelleium. So much for the foundation of the Assyrian em- 
pire. The beginning of the monarchy, all historians, as well 
ethnic as christian, refer to Ninus. Vid. Diodor. Justin. Dionya. 
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Nor let it Idc objected, that insuperable obsta-^ 
cles arise, to embarrass the computation of this 
early period of the history of mankind, from the 
obscurity in which the antediluvian ages are invol- 
ved; or the uncertainty introduced into the an- 
cient chronology, by the contradictory ealcuha- 
tions of the Hebrews, Greeks and Samaritans.' 
Xt is not necessary, in meeting this objection, to 
have recourse to the plea, that in proportion as 
our inquiries are carried up, these difficulties, 
wjiich merely arise from the imperfect views, or 
fijilpe representations of later ages, must disap^ 
pear : and that a period existed in the annals of 
our race, in which the scattered traditions of man^ 
kind, however widely dispersed, made up one 
yniform and consistent testimony. On limiting 
our views even to the most obscure periods, and 
remote nations, some proof of the existence of such 
an age, may be deduced, from the uniformity 
V^ith which, even in them, the leading events in 
the general history are attested. Nor are the 
proofs of their veracity deducible merely from the 
accuracy with which some remarkable dates are 
feed> or the fidelity with which the general tenor 
oS incidents is recorded : but from the clue which 
18 furnished, for unravelling the perplexities, and 
clearing up the misrepresentations of later ages, 
gmd reconciling their inconsistencies with the 
common voice of antiquity. 

Oro9. Hieron. But most qhronologera, investigate tbe com- 
sieBeeweQt of the Assyrian monarohy, not from the beginning 
of Cyax ares' but the end of Astyages's reign, the last of the 
kings of the M edes, to whom they attribute 3d years, afteir 
Herodotus, connecting the beginning, of his reign with the end 
(rf that of Cyrus. By these means, they antiqipate my cod|l-» 
{Hitation about five years; in the choice between which the 
reader is left to his own discretion." 
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In confirmation of these principles, reference 
might be mgde to the most prominent incidents of 
the sacred annals which have received the fullest 
attestation of their truth, from those ethnic writers, 
who have compiled the history of the eastern 
continent. Of the deluge and dispersion of man- 
kind, of the call of Abraham, and the legation of 
Moses, their accounts, are generally circumstan- 
tial, and accurate ; allowance being made . for 
their peculiar views, and prejudices, as pagans.*^ 
As I am immediately engaged with the opinions 
and tenets of the Assyrians, the first of those 
events, especially that connected with the erec- 
tion of the tower of Babel, claims particular at- 
tention : as from this occurrence, that nation, 
which took the lead in the polity of the east, da- 
ted the epoch of its empire. 
• When this period is carefully determined, with 
reference to the chronological series, which is de- 
ducible from the Mosaic history;*^® I cannot 

♦*9 The testimony of those writers has been collected by Jo- 
sephus and Eusebius ; and may be seen in the Praeparatio 
Evangelica of the latter writer ; Lib. IX. xi. seq. 

*^ I have already had occasion to mention the era of Ba- 
bylon; and, when it is computed from the statement of the 
highest authorities, its coincidence with Scripture; vid. supr. p. 
215. n. ^^^. A computation, made like that of Helvicus, d 
posteriori, is alone calculated to put us in possession of the 
truth ; as the reigns of the Persians and Macedonians are accu- 
rately known,' whereas the accession of the elder monarchs, on 
which Africanus and his followers build, is involved in uncer- 
tainty and error. The foundation of the computation being 
once firmly laid ; the concurrent testimony of such authorities 
as Callisthenes, Ctesia<t, Diodorus, Trogus, and Justin, must be 
considered definitive, as to the duration of the monarchy. On 
their authority, Helvicus appears to have most accurately fixed 
it, A. J. P. 2482 ;'^which reduced to Abp. Ussher's calculation 
of the time of the Creation and Nativity answers to A . Ml 
1772. B. C. 2232. Or correcting Helvicus, who after Scali- 
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discover any difference between the sacred and 
profane account which will justify a denial of 
their perfect identity. The inspired historian, 
mentioning in general terms, the dispersion, at 
the building of the tower of Babel, fixes that 
event "in the days" of Peleg: whose birth is 
placed by him, in the year of the world 1757, 
just thirteen yeai-s before the era of Babylon.**' 
If we suppose the Assyrians dated the origin of 
their empire from the foundation of the tower, and 
dispersion of mankind ; there is nothing in the 
supposition which militates against the account of 
Peleg's birth, who must have been consequently 
thirteen years old, at the time the city of Babylon 
was founded. 

From the indefinite manner in which the date 
of the deluge is fixed, by native Assyrian writers ; 
a Chaldean measure of time being used in com- 
puting it, on the length of which different opinions 
are held ; advantage might be taken to assert its 
identity with the epoch assigned to the flood, by 
the scripture chronology. According to the 

ger miscalculates the nativity two years; the epoch may be de- 
termined, by the account of Callisthenes, uti supr. p. 212. n.*^^. 
still more accurately A. J. P. 2480. A. M. 1770. B. C. 2234. 
I shall here take occasion to observe, that Semiramis haviag 
founded the great temple of Belva at Babylon ; the misconcep- 
tion thence probably oiiginated, that the tower of Babel, of the 
destruction of which, accounts are given by Abydenus, Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Eupolemus, and Artapanus, was built in her 
reign ; vid. supr. p. 205. n. "6, p. 212. n. *M. It should be, 
however, observed, as Helvicus has intimated, that there were 
two epochs of the Assyrian monaichy; one dated from Ninus, 
and marking the commencement of the historical period, the 
other from Belus, about lOO years earlier, and marking that of 
. the fabulous. 

**i Helvicus, collecting the several ages ascribed to the pa- 
triarchs, remarks. Tab. Chron. p. 4. H. ad A. M. 1757. " Pe- 
leg naacitur aimo Mvndi 1767. Eberi 34. Gcd, ni. 16." 
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scheme followed in the Septuagint translation of 
the scriptures, which differs ftom tlie Hebrew ori- 
ginal, 686 years, this hypothesis might be easily 
maintained, and justified by ancient authority. 
But as there is no reason to doubt, that the chro- 
nological scheme of this ancient version, which is 
now very generally abandoned for that of the origi- 
nal, is systematically corrupted : the aflSnity be- 
tween it and the Chaldee, can have no other ef- 
fect than to involve the latter in its discredit. The 
subject, however, merits some closer attention ; 
not merely on account of the extraordinary confir- 
mation, which the Chaldee computation of time 
receives from the Egyptian;^ but from the clue, 
which it affords for reconciling the Samaritan and 
Greek schemes of chronology with the Hebrew.: 

When the dates ascribed by the Chaldees to 
the events of the antediluvian history, are internal- 
ly considered, little doubt can be entertained, that 
the system of their chronology has been accom- 
modated to the principles of a favorite science. 
While they agree with the Hebrews, in supposing 
ten princes reigned before the Deluge, which 
have been identified with the ten patriarchs, men- 
tioned by Moses ;^ they assign the space of 120 
sari, to their collective reigns,"*^* by which period, 

*^ Vid. Syncel. Chronogr. p, 17. Referring to this chrono- 
loger, it is accordingly observed by the authors of the Ant. Hist. 
B. I. ch. i. Vol. I. p. 272. " The Egyptians, who would give 
place to no one nation in point of antiquity, have also a series 
of kings, who, as is pretended, reigned in Egypt before the 
fiood : 8Uid to be even with the Chaldees, began their account 
ike very same year that their's does, according to Berosus." 

463 Vid. infr. p. 223. comp. 224. n.4«. 

*^ The admirable Bp. Pearson, improving upon Scaliger, 
while remarking on the exorbitant length of the reigns, ascribed 
to the Egyptian kings, thus expresses himself: Exp. of Creed. 
Vol, II. p. 68. " As Diodorus Siculus takes notide of the E- 

Ff 2 
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of course, the distance of time intervening be- 
tween the deluge and the creation is determined. 
Bespectiiig the length of the Chaldean saros, 
different opinions are maintained : according to 
which, this interval is variously estimated ; some 
computing it at 432000 years, some at 1200, and 
some at 2220.*" These different conjectures, on 
the nature and value of this ancient measure of 
time are exposed to the direct objection, that they 
were wholly unnoticed by a writer who has minute- 
ly described the Chaldean astrology, has profes- 
sedly undertaken to determine the different cycles 
received among the ancients, and has expressly 
ascribed one, consisting ot 12 years, to the Chal- 
dees."" That this period gives the true value to 
the saros, employed by Berosus, in fixing the 
date of the Deluge, a single consideration, out of 

se (en Jirat kingt 

; Ix-oMt ilnaai." He subsequeatly lulds 
B this the accuuDt ODly of 



ffSptians, and Abydenus of the Chaldeans, who 
reigned 120 Sari, 'ilf rwt ■ 



in explEuning the Saros : " neilher ^ 
Abydenus, but alsu of Berosus." 

*'* Three interpretationa are givei 
Polyhistor, and after him .l^uscbius 
course 120 Sari amount to 432000 years. Two monlts, Ania- 
nus and Panodorus, by substituting (/ny» for years, reduced this 
account to 1183 years, 6 months, and 25 days ; estimating the 
Saros at J> years, lO months, and a half. Thus far Scaliger ; 
whose Btateruent is repeated by Bp. Pearson ; but M, des Vig- 
solles, adopting the ancient year of 360d. makes the Saros 10 
years, or 120months: the sum of 120 Sari, of course, 1200 
years. Bp. Pearson offers a third interpretation of the Saros, 
from Suidas, in which it is made 222 months : or 18 years 6 
months : hence the sum of 120 Sari amounts to 2220 years. 
But Halley made it appear, that the period of the lunar Saros, 
which is mentioned by Pliny, was 223 months : and mss. hare 
been found to confirm his conjecture of this being the true rea- 
ding in Pliny, as well as to confirm that of Pearson, who has 
corrected the number in Suidas. 

*^ Vid, Censorln. de Die \atal, cap, xiii. conf. supr. p. 84. 
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many that might be advanced, seems very fully 
to establish. When the length of the ten reigns 
antecedent to the Deluge, is computed by this 
period, they collectively form the sum of 1440 
years, which has been already mentioned as the 
Great Year of the Chaldees.^ That this result 
is not merely accidental, is an assumption, which 
is borne out, not merely by the great improbability 
implied in the supposition, that the product of 
ten sums, casually taken, like the sums ascribed 
to the reigns of those ten princes, should exactly 
coincide with this remarkable cycle. Without in- 
sisting on the force of the term, saros, the chance 
of error to which the ancients were liable, in ex- 
plaining the term, and to which we are exposed in 
understanding their expositions :*^ one considera- 

^ Vid. infr. p. 223. comp. supr. p. 157. n. ^53, The cycle 
however existed previously to the discovery of the method of 
intercalating by months : and preceded the Egyptian cycle of 
1460 years, to which it gave rise, as Sir J. Marsham has shewn : 
Can. Chron. p. 296. It originated in the old astronomical year 
of 360 da3'S, the beginning of which retrograded through the sea-, 
sons in 72 revolutions ; 20 of which formed an Annus M aximus 
of 1440 years. The same period arises, on multiplying 120, the 
number of sari ascribed to the antediluvian reigns ; by 12, the 
number of years ascribed by Censorinus, to the Annus Magnus 
of the Chaldeans. 

*^ The term saros has been deduced from the Syriac iia\, 
ten ; and has been accordingly understood as meaning a decad : 
vid. Allin, Disc, or Anc. Year. p. 165. But I believe it may 
be derived with greater probability from ^j^jc, . to perfect, and 
that it was rather analogous to a period, or cycle. This deri- 
yation accords with the best authenticated description of the 
Ohaldee saros, which we have received ; in which it is repre- 
sented as a lunar cycle of 223 months^ which is wholly uncon- 
nected with a decad. vid. supr. p. 120. n,^*. The period of 12 
years, to which I would extend the term, consisted of a Great 
Year, in which every month was equal to a year ; and was 
supposed to bring round a perfect vicissitude of the seasons. 
This period, as constituted of 12 ancient years, consisted of 432Q 
days; which might easily give rise to the. extravagant pejriod of 
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tion seems to place the point beyond all reasona- 
ble exception. The great conversions of nature, 
between which we find the period of a Chaldee 
Great Year thus placed, as interposed between the 
Creation and Deluge, are precisely those chan- 
ges which the Great Year was conceived to bring 
round, by its revolution.'*-' I cannot think, it will 
be thought necessary, that more time should be 
consumed in investigating the length of 120 
sari ; or in proving, that the Chaldees computed 
the period of 1440 years, between the Creation 
and Deluge ; and that in the preference shewn by 
them to this period, a blind submission was paid to 
their science, to the demands of which, they sacri- 
ficed the accuracy of their chronology. 

From the principles thus unfolded, I will now 
venture to assert, that a solution may be drawn, 
not merely of the difficulties in which the Chaldee 
computation of the earliest epochs is embarrassed ; 
but a clue may be found, to unravel the intricacies 
in which the Samaritan and Septuagint calcula- 
tions are involved, and to account for their devia- 
tions from the Hebrew. For this purpose, I 
shall exhibit a comparative view of the periods 
ascribed to the antediluvian patriarchs, or princes 

432000 years, assigned by Aliydenus to the antediluvian princes : 
as the letters by which numbers are distinguished in the Syriac, 
and other oriental languages, are raised in value merely by 
points and lines, placed over and under them ; and asthe term 
year and day were in those languages convertible. Thus the cha- 
racter I, which expre3ses4, acquires from the annexed points the 
following values; J40, >4000, . 40000, > 40000000. Thus it is 
not impossible, that Abydenus, by whom the most extravagant 
length is ascribed to the saros, might have been deceived or im* 
posed upon ; and that, if divested of wilful or accidental error, 
his statement would differ immaterially, from that which I have 
hazarded, as to the true length of the saros. 

Vid.supr. p. 04. n, =^. p. 147, n. "*. p. 171. n. "» 
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according to the sacred and profane chronology ;^^ 
annexing to the former the different dates at 
which their sons were born, according to the He^ 
brew Samaritan and Septuagint computation ; and 
to the latter, the number of years into which I 
conceive the sari should be interpreted. 



CHALDEE PRINCES. 

Sari. Years. 

Alorns reigned . . 10 or 120 

Alasparus • 3.. 86 

Amelon 13., 156 

Amenon 12. , 144 

Megalaras • • • • . 18. • 216 

Daonus 10. • 120 

Euedorachus ... 18. . 216 

Amphis 10.. 120 

Otiartes 8. • 96 

Xisuthrus 18. • 216 



Deluge 120- .1440 

Oii^persion 1770 



PATRIARCHS. 

Heb. Sam. Sept. 

Adam 130. .130. .230 

Seth 106.. 105. .205 

Enos 90.. 90. .190 

Cainan.... 70.. 70.. 170 
Mahaleel.. 65.. 65.. 165 

Jared 162.. 62.. 162 

Enoch 65.. 65.. 165 

Methuselahl87.. 67.. 187 
Lamech...l82 . 53.. 188 
Noah 600.. 600.. 600 



Deluge . . 1656. .1307. .2262 
Dispers. ..1770. .1721. .2787 



The epoch of the dispersion is here calculated 
from the age of Peleg, by adding 13 years to the 
time assigned to his birth, in the accounts of the 
Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint. 

As the particular object on which I am engaged 
is very different from that of tracing the affinities, 

^^ The line of Chaldee princes is taken from the lists pre* 
senred, by Syncellus, Chron. p. 18. 38. 39. from Abydenu9» 
ApoUodorus, and Afiricanus. The terms of their reigns arel 
generally given from Africaiius, the list of Abydenus being 
imperfect at the beginning, and that of ApoUodorus at the la- 
ter end. On the authority of the two last^ 10 sari are aacrib^ 
to the reign of Daonus ; such being the number necessary to 
complete the sum of 120 sari, during which those princes reigned, 
according to the uniform testimony of Berosus, Abydenus, ^Lod; 
ApoUodorus. 
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, between the Chaldee traditions and sacred histo- 
I ry; I shall merely observe incidentally, that no 
doubt can be enterlained, that the persona, directly 
opposed in these lists, and assigned a supremacy 
over the antediluvian world, must be identical."' 
My business is more immediately with the annex- 
ed dates, as affording a test of the accuracy of the 
Chaldees, in their chronological computations. 

*'"■ The identity of the tea Chaldee princes, and Aotedilu- 
rian patriarchs, is not merely evident, from the general confor- 
mity which we are assuied existed between the early accounts 
of the Hebrews and Chaldees, which is expressly attested by 
Tbeophilus Antiochen : p. 139. d. andOrigencoDtr. Gels. I.xiv. 
Their identity ia expressly asserted by Cyril Alexandr. contr. 
Jul. I. viii. and Cosmas Indicopl. XII. i. iii. By this last 
mentioned writer, it is declared ; Ibid. °E» Taf; Xa>.Sa'UaTs y^ifi- 
futiri' Buj^ffH i^j. " tn the Chaldee history of Berosus and others, 
it is thus stated ; that ten kings reigned among them, 2242 my- 
riads of years : and that under the tenth king, Xisiithrus, as he 
is called, a great deluge occured, hut that Xisuthrus, warned 
by God, entered a vessel, with his wife and relations, and ani- 
mals, and was saved npon the mountains of Armenia ; that 
after the deluge he offered eucharisttc sacrifices to the gods ; in 
which account, the entire history of Moses is exhibited in a dif- 
ferent form. For mankind having continued for ten genera- 
tions in the former world, during 2242 years; in the tenth 
generation, the deluge happening under Noah, they were car- 
ried hither by the ark. Tliis Noah they call Xisuthrus." A 
little lower down, he proceeds to identify each of the Chaldee 
princes with one of the patriarchs. Of the first of the line, he 

observes, Ibid. iii. ittvihaCa'Ta i^' atToi Jskh ^Ba-iWj, irap" ainit 

$aa-t\iiQtmat . . . ,S> i orjiTOf 'a>.u;o(, THTt'rn AJafi, And how- 
ever the patriarch is disguised iu this representaUon, it is not 
unpossibie to recognise him, even under this title. This prince 
is evidently identical with the "fipo;, who appears at the head of 
the line af antediluvian monarcha, which are placed by the E- 
gyptians, at the commencement of their anuals. By this title, 
he will be easily identified vrith the Baal of the Orientalists ; 

Suid. Lex. VOC. n^iawm;- TO iiyitAfHt tu n^iaroa, Ts'SlfU Tap' 'Ai- 
•yii'riiitti, atSpuirooSi; tnaiSQit xji. The remainder of the offensive 
description, will be found supr. p. 89. n.'9^, and its interpreta- 
tion ibid. p. 104. se<]. 
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In order to establish this test, it is necessary that 
the authority of the Hebrew account should be 
vindicated; as by a calculation founded exclu- 
sively upon it, those four ages are found to inter- 
vene, between the Creation of the world and that 
restitution, which the Orientalists considered a 
Regeneration.*^^ And even at the first view, ap- 
pearances seem to decide in favor of the Hebrew 
chronology. The differences of the computations, 
in the four schemes, when comparatively viewed, 
may be most easily accounted for, on the assump- 
tion of its accuracy. 

The sum of the several years ascribed to the 
Chaldee princes, not only constitutes a complete 
cycle, as amounting to 1440 years; but as forming 
the Chaldee Great Year, constitutes the most re- 
markable period acknowledged by that people. 
As it falls short of the correspondent period 
1656, in the Hebrew, just 216 years; the date 
which it marks, is consequently removed precisely 
three revolutions of the ancient Cycle of 72 years ; 
which was not less a remarkable period, as fur- 
nishing the element, out of which the Great 
Year was constructed.*^^ Here there are plain 
indications, that artifice has been employed ; and 
obviously not employed, on the side of the He- 
brew. 

From the manner in which the sacred history 
recounts the patriarchs' ages, whatever be the 
edition by which they are computed ; it is obvious, 
that the differences between their computations, 
are not to be accounted for, on the grounds of in- 
advertence, or accidental alteration. As it divides 
the period of their lives into two parts, and adds 
the sum of each portion ; though it is very possi- 

472 Vid. supr. p. 172. n. ^K ^73 yid. supr. p. 221. n.'*«7. 

G g 
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ble, that the three numbers expressing each of 
these periods, might be changed by a handy- 
scribe ; the error must have united in its com- 
position, something of a miracle, by which they 
could be so transubstantiated, as to leave the com- 
putation consistent, when this triple blunder was 
committed.*^* Whatever be the principle, which 

474 F, Tournemine, having perceived the facility with v^hich 
the first figure might be inadvertently dropped, in three dates 
of the Samaritan ; thence conceived his project for reducing it at 
once to the Hebrew ; which would have rendered the case of 
the Septuagint hopeless, as having two to one against it. And 
without doubt, the knot might have been thus speedily cut, and 
the contest, on the subject of their chronology, ended ; had not 
the Samaritans, both in their text and version, perversely accom- 
modated the remnant of Jared, Methuselah and Lamech's lives, 
which alone differ from the Hebrew, to those dates expressing 
their earlier yeajs, which the reverend father had so easily re- 
duced to accidental errors. Thus while the Hebrew ascribes 
to the earlier days of Jared 162 years, and to the latter 800, 
it rounds the whole into the sum of 962. And it deals in the 
same manner by Methuselah, and Lamech ; noting the different 
periods of the life of the former, under the numbers 187, 782, 
and the sum 969 ; and of the latter, under 182, 595, and the 
sum 777. But what is more unlucky, the Samaritan, unfortu- 
nately, besides dropping a century, in numbering 62 years, as 
Jared's earlier days, adds 785 years, as the remainder of his 
days, and sums up his years as 847 : and in like manner, expres- 
ses the age of Methuselah under the numbers 67, and 653, ga- 
thered in the sum 720 ; and that of Lamech under the numbers 
53, 600, and collected also in the sum 653. Now, though it 
may be granted, that the sums, 162, 187, 182, which express, in 
the Hebrew, the earlier days of the three patriarchs, might 
respectively migrate into 62, 87, 82, or even into 65, 67, 53, 
which give the present reading of the Samaritan copies : it is 
drawing rather largely on our faith, to require us to admit, that 
800, 782, 595, which express their latter days, could, by a 
mere slip of the pen, respectively change into 785, 653, 600. 
"Whatever the testimony of St. Jerome may decide, as to cer- 
tain copies which he inspected ; the consideration of the last 
numbers will, I believe, fully prove, that the notion of an acci- 
dental error, in transcription; is wholly inadequate to solve the 
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was followed, and as the alteration was systematic, 
some principle must have existed ; to the deve- 
lopement of that, by which the revisers of the 
different editions were guided, the direct course 
appears to lie, in an investigation of the internal 
evidence. 

In pursuing this course, if a glance is cast 
along the two columns, expressing the patriarchs' 
ages, in the Septuagint and the Samaritan; the 
uniformity with which they depart from the He- 
brew is not less striking than that which has 
been pointed out in the Chaldee : both deviating 
from it in the ratio of a century ; which is added 
to the dates of the Septuagint, and subducted 
from those of the Samaritan. Yet though thus 
differing from it, when they are estimated sepa- 
rately ; when their testimony is taken conjointly, 
they afford it the fullest confirmation ; as there is 
but one date of the Hebrew which is not confirm- 
ed by the concurrent authority, either of the 
Septuagint, or the Samaritan; its first numbers 
agreeing with the one, and its last with the other. 
And this is an advantage, which, it may be ob- 
served, is shared in common with it, neither by 
the Septuagint, nor the Samaritan. 

The whole of the presumptions, arising from 
the internal evidence, consequently decide as 
strongly, in favor of the Hebrew computation, as 
against that of the Septuagint and Samaritan. 
If, from the influence, which the Chaldee might 
have hady upon the chronological schemes of the 

difficulties of the question before us : and that the Reverend 
Jesuit's principle goes but a short way towards reconciling 
the Samaritan with the Hebrew chronology ; — to any mind 
which is not constructed to admit a transmutation, as probable, 
as that inculcated, by the infallibility of his Mother Church, 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

G g 2 
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latter, a principle can be deduced, by which these- 
contrary elements may be reconciled ; there can 
be little reason to doubt, that the difficulties in 
which this intricate subject is involved, will find, 
in it, the true solution. The persons by whom 
the Samaritan copies were preserved, and the 
Samaritan version was formed, as Babylonian 
colonists by descent, naturally inherited the pre- 
judices of Chaldees.*'^^ Whatever controversy 

*75 The account'of the colonisation of Samaria, yrom Babylon 
and Persia, is given, 2 King xvii. 24. seq. and particular men- 
tion made of the superstitious attachment with which the new 
settlers adhered to their paternal traditions. The sacred his- 
torian observes of them. Ibid. 33, 34. 40, 41. " They feared 
the Lord, and served their own gods after the manner of the na- 
tions, whom they carried away from thence. Unto this day 
they do after the former manner : they fear not the Lord nei- 
ther, do they after their statutes, or after their ordinances, or 
after the law and commandment, which the Lord commanded 
the children of Jacob, whom he named Israel. • ..Howbeit 
they did not hearken, but they did after their former manner. 
So these nations feared the Lord, and served their graven ima- 
ges, both their children, and their children's children ; as did 
their fathers, so do they/' Particular accounts of the remains 
of this extraordinary people, are given in a letter addressed by 
them to Scaliger, and published in Antiq. Eccles. Orient. 
Morin. p. 122. Lond. 1688. and in separate Dissertations, by 
Keland. de Samarit. Lobstein. Comment, de Samar. Helig. 
M. de Sacy M^m. sur les Samar. &c. This last writer, and 
great ornament of the present age, p. 14, 15. gives the history 
of the copy of their version of ihe Pentateuch from which our 
printed text is descended. Scaliger having expressed a wish 
tor it, Pietro della Valle procured one, which he presented to 
M. de Sancy, then French ambassador at the Porte, by whom 
it was presented to the Rev. Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Oratory, called Saint-Honor6. And one of the members, 
P. Morin, thence published it in the Polyglott of le Jaye. 
That distinguished ornament and munificent patron of learning, 
Abp.Ussher. to have some of whose blood circulating in my own 
veins is no small boast, lays claim to the merit of having had 
ihe first copies of the Samaritan edition of the Hebrew Text 
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kas been moved, respecting the origin of the 
Septuagint version ; it admits of no dispute, that 
it was intended for the use of Jewish proselytes, 
and was composed with a view to its circulation 
among the heathen .^''^^ The person, who of all an- 
tiquity, was best qualified, from his critical attain- 
ments, to pronounce upon the merits of this work ; 
has given the authors of it the credit, of having 
accommodated their trqpslation to the prejudices 
of the ethnic reader ; and the Jews themselves have 
pleaded guilty to this imputation.'*^'^ In the vin- 

brought into Europe, of which he presented copies to Oxford, 
Ley den, and Sir Rob. Cotton : see his Dissert, on the Septua- 
gint. Ra vis's Dedic. to his Disc, on the Orient. Tongues. Todd's 
Life of Walt. Vol. I. p. 184. n. o. 

476 The account of Aristeas, though generally received 
among the Jews, and early Christians, and partially admitted 
by Aristobulus, Philo Judaeus and Josephus, as well as Justin, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenaeus, Cyrillus Hieoros. Eusubius 
and Epiphanius ; That the Greek version was made by seventy 
Jews, for Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the suggestion of his libra- 
rian, Demetrius Phalareus, is now given up, by the learned, 
as a fable. The credit of the story of Aristeas, was attacked 
by St. Jerome, with his accustomed zeal and spirit ; and the 
merit of the version itself reduced to its proper level, in the 
controversal writings of that learned father. The question is 
diffusively handled, by Abp. Ussher, Dr. Hody and others; the 
substance of it may be seen in Dr. Holmes's Prolegomena to 
the Septuagint, and Mt. Faucon's Praeliminaria to the Hexa- 
pla. Judging from the internal evidence of the version, it was 
obviously made by different hands, and most probably at diffe- 
rent periods. 

*77 St. Jerome, speaking of this version, observes, Praef. in 
Pentateuch. " In quibus multa de veteri Testamento legimus, 
quae in nostris codicibus non habentur. . • .Causas erroris non 
estmeum exponere, Judcei prudenti factum dicunt esse consilio: 
Be Ptolemaeus unius Dei cultor, etiam apud Hebraeos duplicem 
divinitatem deprehenderet. Quod maxime idcirco faciebant 
quia in Platonis dogma cadere videbatur. Denique ubicumque 
sacratum aliquid Scriptura testa tur de Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
^ancto, aut aliter interpretati sunt, aut omnino tacuerunt, ut et 
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dication, likewise, which they have offered for 
the unwarrantable licence that they have taken 
with the inspired text, it is fully implied, that 
as they had violated its integrity, on points of doc- 
trine, when a particular object was in view ; they 
would not much respect it, in matters of chrono- 
logy, when a like end was to be answered. Such 
causes having operated in prepossessing the Sa- 
maritans in favor of theirohereditary chronology ; 
and inducing the Hellenists to conciliate the eth- 
nic prejudices, on the side of their national histo- 
ry : it may be now left to the internal evidence to 
decide, how far the sacred chronology may have 
suffered in its integrity, from the predominant 
influence of the Chaldee science. 

The saros, by which the Chaldees computed 
the period elapsed between the creation and de- 
luge, has been already mentioned, as a term 
equivocal in its sense, and capable of different 
values. Of the different lengths assigned to this 
ancient measure of time, two have been noticed 
in which it has been converted into periods of 
months and days : and according to the former, the 
space of time, computed by the Chaldees, between 
the creation and deluge, has been estimated at 2222 
years, and according to the latter at 1200.*''^^ 

regi satisfacerent, et arcanum fidei non vulgarent. Et nescio 
quis primus auctor Septuagiata cellulas Alexandriae mendacio 
suo extruxerit, quibus divisi script! tarunt : cum Aristaeas ejus- 
dem Ptolemsei viriqcco-mrvi^f et multo post tempore Josephus, 
nil tale retulerint, sed in una basilica congregatos contulisse 
scribant non prophetasse.'* 

4T8 Vid. supr. p. 220. n. ^^. Bp* Pearson, in claiming a 
third sense for the term saros, supplies a defect in the printed 
copies of Suidas, by the following passage, from a ms. in the 

Vatican ; ** o* ya^^yf a-a^oi 9rot£a»v gv»at/I«? ^o-k^, xar» ttiv XaX^aiuv 
'^ri(poi>, Blvip cra^o? vottT fAVivocq QtXioviatKcay (rap ^ o» yivoyrot,^ iif{ Inctvrot 

xj jiA^jvg? »|." which he thus translates, ** Saros, according to the 
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When these numbers are compared with the 
correspondent dates 2242 and 1307 ascribed to 
the same interval, in the Septuagint and Sama- 
ritan; without making any allowance for the 
possibility of an error in the numbers/''^^ the coin- 
cidence must be admitted to amount to a very 
strong presumption, that the Septuagint and the 
Samaritan, in their deviations from the Hebrew, 
have suffered from the influence of the Chaldee. 

The case of the Septuagint can merit little fur- 
ther attention ; as we find the ancients, who had 
no suspicion of an error in that version, so fully 
impressed with the identity of the sums in the 
Greek and Chaldee account, that they express 
them by the same denomination.^ It is perfectly 

Chaldee account, comprehends 222 months, which come to 18 
years and 6 months ; therefore 120 saroi make 2220 [2222] 
years :' and therefore for paa^f I read, leaving out the last j3, 
fia-K, that is, 2220." But this emendation will not cure the 
passage, since it appears, the octodecennial cycle of the Chal- 
dees fell short of the decemnovennial of Meton, but 12 luna- 
tions, and of course, consisted of 223 months ; and as the con- 
text is constant in retaining /?, the last unit, I cannot acquiesce 
in the expediency of this correction. The ancient Fathers, who 
knew less of the Chaldee lunar saros than ourselves, were not 
infallible in their computations ; and are constant in adding the 
2 years to the saros, which are cut off by this emendation. 

^79 It must be however observed, that I have adopted 2242, 
as the proper computation of the Septuagint ; this being the 
number which is given by the ancient Fathers : thus Theophilus 
Antiochenus, ol]»erves, uti supr. p. 138. avo xlia-su^ koo-ijm tuq 
xaloi,K><v<rfjt.d, lyevo^o trn ^cfA^i * from the creation of the world to 
the deluge there were 2242 years.' And the same remark may 
be made of the vrriters before us ; as of Suidas, voc. 'A^a/^. and 
Cosmas, uti supr. p. 224. n.'*^!. The authors of the Ancient 
History,' Vol. I. p. 223. in their comparison of the Hebrew and 
Septuagint chronology, follow Cappel, in admitting this to be 
the scripture number. 

*^ Thus Cosmas, who devotes a large portion of his work 
to astronomical subjects, gives 2242 as the common expression 
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insignificant, as to the result of these observations, 
whether the Hellenic authors of the Septuagint, 
and the Fathers of the Church were right in their 
computations. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
that those who possessed the greatest astronomi- 
cal and chronological skill, were agreed upon 
the identity of the numbers, which were employed 
in the Greek and Chaldee ;^^ and what is of the 
last importance to the establishment of that 
result, have so far admitted the influence of 
the latter, as they have established their mm 
accuracy, by an appeal to its authority. 

The case of the Samaritans appears to me to be 
not less clear and decisive. Finding the period 
of 120 sariy ascribed to the ten reigns of the ante- 
diluvian princes ; and deriving the Chaldee term 
from *\^v, signifying ten, in their vernacular, or 
from ;jai, with the same signification, in their pa- 
ternal language ; they might deduce the product of 
1200 by a simpler process, than it is effected in 

of the Greek and Chaldee sum ; admitting the substitution of 
years for days in the computations of the latter, while he raises 
them to myriads ; Opin. de Mund. uti supr. p. 340. roiq rifji.epaq 

^vcocyloc^ rag i Quo'iXuq stmot* uTrep o Mu'vani ocmo Aoscfjt, euq m xcilot' 

iiXva-(jL5 TOW NoJg Pa-f/L^ etti vi^i^fjLifia-iv I * but changing days into 
years, they said the ten kings lived 2242 myriads of years ; 
as Moses numbered 2242 years from Adam to the deluge of 
Noah.' 

**i This, it has been shewn was the case of Cosmjis, whose as- 
tronomical information, was atleast equal to any of the primi- 
tive Fathers. And the same may be said of Theophilus, a con- 
vert from Paganism, and bishop of Antioch, whose chronologi- 
cal attainments, were not surpassed, by any of his contempora- 
ries or predecessors. While he computes the interval between 
the creation and deluge, at 2242 years, he asserts the perfect 
coincidence of his calculations, ana those of Berosus ; Lib. III., 

ad fin. oT( ^c 'TTspl [uv (pafxiv ^povuv QwuSn x^ BvipuQoq, ma^a, XoX- 
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Our arithmetic ; their notation merely requiring a 
point over the character, while ours requires the 
addition of a cypher.'*®^ We have now, there- 
fore, only to compare this computation of the 
length of the ten antediluvian princes' reignsy 
with that ascribed to the ten patriarchs in their 
scheme of chronology, to be convinced of their 
extraordinary coincidence. If the period ascribed 
to Noah, be calculated, strictly after the analogy 
oithe ten Chaldee princes y or after that of the nine 
preceding Patriarchs — from the time of his becoming 
a father ; 100 years must be subducted, from the 
period when he entered the Ark, and of course 
from the epoch of the deluge. For, according to 
the text and version of the Samaritans them- 
selves ;*^ " Noah w^s^ve hundred years old ; and 
he begat Shem, Ham and Japhet : . . .And Noah 
was sia:' hundred years old, when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth." On deducting this 

*** Thus the numerals in the phrase, yo . ;m\ y expressing 
120 decads, are raised to 1200, by merely putting a point over 

the characters, y^ expressing 1200. These numbers it may be 
be observed, facilitated the change which was thus made, from . 
the duodecimal computation of the Chaldees, who made the 
saros 12 years, to the decimal, in which, as here, it is merely 

wade 10 years : .«^^ 12 being raised by points to 40-», 120 ; 
which equally expresses ten times 12, or twelve times 10. 

*^ The age of Noah at the birth of Japhet, in perfect con- 
formity with the Hebrew, Gen. v. 32. mm ni«o »Dn p, * a 
son oijive hundred years ;' is expressed in the Hebraeo-Samaii- 

tan text, ^^*** A'KMii ^^^SS*^ t^a, and Samaritan version, 

^A^ l^A^tea *»*iS^ ^a, with the same sense. His age, at 
the beginning of the deluge, in like manner, is given in the He- 
brew, lb. vii. 6. r\W ni«o mm tl, * a son of «ia: hundred years ;* 

in the Hebraeo-Samaritan, ^"V^ A'tiV'a *«*** ia ; and the Sa- 
maritan version, ^A*** ^iV*?^ A A *\a, with the same signifi- 
cation. Nor is there any variation from these dates in the 
other oriental versions. 

H h 
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sum, from the 1307 years, computed by their 
chronology to the deluge ; their remains 1207, 
which differs but seven years, from the 1200, de- 
duced by their interpretation, from the 120 sari 
of the Chaldee computation. 

Nor is this view of their mode of computing 
merely hypothetical ; but founded, like the pre- 
ceding, on the express authority of the ancients. 
If the number 432000,^^ which they have assigned 
to the length of 120 sari, be taken, as they pre- 
scribe, in the sense of days instead of years,^ and 
the term of the ancient year be adopted in the 
computation ; 1200 years will prove the precise 
sum ascribed by the Chaldees,'^ to their antedilu- 

^^ T have already shewn, how it is possible, the number, 
432000 days, (from which 1200 years have been deduced, as 
below, n. ^^) might have originated in the 4B20 days, which 
constitute the proper Chaldee saros of 12 years : vid. supr. p. 

222. n. *6®. Thus the characters, .*^\ / . expressing 4320, by 
a very slight variation of the points, become .^\ /^ 432000 : 

vid.Michael. Gram. Syr. § iv. p. 12. Snthat. -<-n\ / ^i^o., by 
simply varying the points, might be equally employed to ex- 
press 4320 days, or 432000 years. By the latter expre^ion, 
Alexander Folyhistor might have been imposed upon ; from 
whom the error is adopted by Eusebius. 

485 I shall again refer, on this subject, to the learned Bp. of 
Chester : following Scaliger, he observes, Exp. of Creed, uti 
supr. p. 68. " In the fragment of Abydenus, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, Ea^o? ^e Ir**' l|«xocr»« kJ Tpjap^fxia £t»» ; * every saros is 
3600 years ;' and consequently the 120 sarpi, belonging to the 
reign of the ten kings, 432'000 years. . .neither was this the in- 
terpretation only of Eusebius, but also of Alexander Polyhis^ 
tor, who likewise expresseth, rov ^ovov rvtq 0»Qi\siccq avruv aa^a^ 

This seemed so highly incredible, that two ancient monks, 
Anianus and Pandorus, interpreted those Chaldean years to 
be days, so that every saros should consist of 3600 days," &c. 
4^ I shall give the application of the preceding interpreta- 
tion, in the words of M. de VignoUes, uti supr. p. 629. <* A 
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vian princes' reigns ; as 1207 is that ascribed, by 
the Samaritans, to the antediluvian patriarchs' 
ages, at the birth of Japhet, the first son of Noah. 
As far, therefore, as a coincidence between the 
Chaldee and Samaritan rate of computing the age 
of the ten personages, who preceded the deluge, 
implies a proof of the one having had an influence 
upon the other ; I cannot see on what reasonable 
principle it is possible to disj)ute it. 

It would be an abuse of time to employ any 
further arguments in proving, that, in the terms 
2242 and 1200 years, deduced from the 120 sari, 
which the Chaldees assigned to the reigns of their 
antediluvian princes, originated the periods of 
2242 years computed by the. Septuagint, from the 
creation; and of 1207 years, ascribed by the 
Samaritans to the patriarchal ages, by which 
the course of time was calculated to the deluge. 
And to the two leading dates, which were 
thus fixed, it may be now summarily observed, 
the entire chronological scheme of both systems 
has been obviously accommodated. 
, The Septuagint having brought down the epoch 
of the deluge nearly 1000 years ; as the interval 
from the creation was divided, by the lives of the 
patriarchs into ten parts; the period was thus 
easily filled up, by a century added to each of 
their ages. But the great age of Methuselah, 
which terminated in the year of the flood, was of 
an extent too unmanageable, to be thus moulded 
at the will of the undertaker. By the period, for 

360 jours, qui selon moi font une annee juste, ajo6tez simple* 
ment un zero, vous aurez 3600 jours, qui valent un sare, ^gal 
k 10 annees precisement. Enfin si vous multipliez ecz deux 
nombres par 120 sares; vous aurez pour Ic dernier nombre 
432'00>0 joMTs, dont on avoit voulii faire autant d'aunees ; quoi- 
que ils nef assent qtie 1200 annees justes," 

Hh 2 
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which it was prolonged, it was unluckily extended 
fourteen years beyond the time of the deluge ;*" 
in which the whole earth, except Noah and his 
family, were, even on its own authority, stated to 
have perished.*™ And thus the contrivers of this 
system were drawn into an error, which would 
be sufficient to demolish the credit of their work, 
were it exposed to no other objection. 

The Samaritans, it would appear, went more 
cautiously to work. "With the life of Noah, as so 
well known, it became wholly unsafe to tamper: 
in the various innovations of the different chrono- 
logical systems, it has accordingly escaped unal- 
tered. But in following their Chaldee progeni- 
tors, they fixed the birth of Japhet, Noah's first 
son, 1207 years from the creation ; hence, as the 
deluge occurred, 100 years after his nativity,"" 
1307 became its epoch, in the system of their 
chronology. It was thus antedated above 300 
years ; and we accordingly find this sum subduct- 
ed from the lives of the three first patriarchs, 
preceding the flood, which admitted of reduction : 

*' Though some of the copies of the Septuagint have been 
cu}iTected from the Ucxaplar Hebrew ; there is not the least 
ground of doubt, that this blunder is coeviil with the date of 
the veision. St. Jerome tbus delivers himself, on the subject. 
QuKst. in Genes, v. III. p. 453. " Faruosa qusestjo, et dispu- 
tal^one omnium ecckssiarum ventilata, quod, juxta diligentem 
supputatJonem, gvatuordecim onntM post diluvium Mathusela 
visisse referatur. , . . Sesceatesimo autem anno vitie Noe dilu- 
vium factum est, ac per hoc, habita supputatione per partes, 
nongeutesimo quinquagesimo quinto eddo Mathusala, diluvium 
fuisse conviacitiir. Cum autem supra nougcntis ses agin tan ovem 
annis vixisse sit dictus, aulli dubium eat tjuatuordeeim eunt an- 
noi vixi$se poat dilumum, et quo modo verum est, quod octo 
tantum animse in area salvee factte sunt? Conf. Euseb. Chron. 
Grxc. p. 4. 

vii. 4. 21, 22. «e Vid. supr. p. 233. n.*". 
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some Other arrangements being made, apparently 
with the view of making the life of Methuselah 
terminate at the deluge. 

The chronological schemes of the Septuagint 
and Samaritan, must be, of course, abandoned, as 
of no authority ; having palpably suffered from the 
influence of the Chaldee science. Nor can any 
use be made of either system, in calculating the 
period computed by the Chaldees, between the 
deluge and Babylonian era ; as the principles, on 
which they have been altered, are arbitrary and 
uncertain. The confirmation which they afford 
the Hebrew, in respectively bearing testimony to 
the accuracy of its dates, has been already no- 
ticed ;^ and mention has been incidentally made 
of the corroboration, which the latter system 
equally receives from the Chaldee chronology, in 
the determination of the epoch of the Assyrian 
empire. ^^ Of this system, it is however observa- 
ble, that though it derives no support from the 
Egyptian computation, in the epoch which it as- 
signs to the deluge ;^ it has fully established its 
consistency, as a system, in referring that epoch 
to an earlier period, than it is assigned in the 
Hebrew. To the dates which are assigned to its 
earliest monarchs, who reigned after the flood, it 
has been objected, that they precede the period 
when it really happened.*^^ But this is only true, 

^ Vid. supr. p. 227. ^^ Ibid. p. 218. 

*9« Vid. supr, p. 219. n. ^ The coincidence stated by Be- 
rosus, to have subsisted between the Chaldee and Egyptian 
computations of the period before the deluge, is strictly confined 
to the year at which they began their respective calculations. 
Though it thus clearly appears, that they agreed in fixing the 
epoch of the creation ; nothing b determined as to their coinci-. 
dence respecting the date of the deluge. 

593 By Helyicus, whose views on the subject were more j nut 
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when its epoch is computed, according to the He- 
brew system : though the line of Assyrian princes 
precedes the epoch of the deluge, by 11 yeairs, 
according to this scheme, it comes 207 years 
lower than that assigned it in the Chaldee. The 
Septuagint and the Samaritan schemes are equal- 
ly unaffected by this objection ; both antedating 
the deluge to the accession of Belus, the earliest 
monarch.^^ And I am wholly mistaken, or we 

tban those of his predecessors^ this objection is thus stated : 
Tab. Chron. uti supr. p. 5. g. '' Nos e muitis duas potissimum 
diyersas supputationes proposuimus. Una est Africani, qui 
omnesreges Assyriacos e veteribus autoribus recenset, quamvis 
series ilia supra Diluvium excurrat, Eum Scaliger quoque se- 
cutus est." It has been however objected to Scaliger, that he 
aggravates the evil, by adding 25 years to the reigns of those 
kings, above the period assigned to them, in his author : vid. 
Vignol. uti supr. Lib. IV. ch. iv. § 3. p. 166. Following Afri- 
canus, this last mentioned chronologist, ib. p, 163. places the 
accession of Belus, A. J. P. 2355. corresponding to A. M. 
1645, which precedes the epoch of the deluge, A. M. 1656. 
just 11 years. In the tables of Helvicus, his accession is 
brought two years lower. 

*94 The earliest epoch of the Assyrian empire, like their first 
monarch, is purely fabulous ; and, I am of opinion, like the date 
of the deluge, was founded on the doctrine of the Great Year : 
yid. supr. p. 148. The line is drawn between the fabulous and 
the historical period by Castor, who is followed by Eusebius : 
vid.. Syncel. p. 206. He places Belus at the head of the cata- 
logue of the Assyrian kings ; but declares his ignorance of the 
length of his reign, and expressly commences his chronology 
from Ninus. The manner in which the fabulous period has 
been grafted on the historical, and the whole rounded into a 
period of 1460 years, may be learned from the following speci- 
men of the course pursued by Justin ; Yignol. uti supr. p. 194. 
" Justin finit son extrait par ces paroles ; * Imperiuoti Assyrii, 
qui postea Syri dicti sunt, mille trecentis annis tenuere.* Con- 
ringinus citant ce passage dit que Troge Pompee s^accordoit » 
avec Ctesias ; * mais que son abbreviateur, Justin, n'^crivoit 
que le nombre rond de 1300, en negligent les 60'.,. . . Or comme 
Justin ne park pas de Belus: et ne marque ni le terns o\X Ninus 
fut maitre de 1' Orient, ni la duree de son r^gne ; si on Vy joint 
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thus arrive at the true cause, by which the con- 
structers of those systems were influenced, in de- 
ranging the entire system of the sacred chronolo- 
gy : the epoch assigned the deluge, in the He- 
brew scheme, having been irreconcilable with the 
learly reigns ascribed the first Assyrian monarchs, 
it was deemed necessary to correct it by the 
Chaldee account,; from which the epoch con- 
ceived to be true, was accordingly adopted. 

Though the entire scheme of the Septuagint and 
Samaritan chronology must be consequently given 
up, and the computation of the Chaldees resigned, 
as far as respects the epoch of the deluge ; yet 
even, in regard to this date, the credit of their 
calculations is, in a great measure redeemed, by 
one consideration. I have already observed, on 
the testimony of Berosus, that they implicitly 
agreed with the Egyptians, in fixing the epoch of 
the creation ; it is now to be observed, that how- 
ever they might have differed both from them 
and the Hebrews, as to the year in which the 
deluge occurred ; it appears, that they were no 
strangers, as to the day, from whence the com- 
mencement of it was to be computed. The 
tradition which they preserved on this subject, 
and which is recorded by Berosus and Abydenus, 
the most highly reputed of the Assyrian and 
Chaldee historians,^ is the more valuable from a 

avec ceUe de BeJus, sonp^re, on aura une durie de plus de 1460 



ans" 



^ Whiston, following Langius de Ann. Christ, p. 255. ob- 
serves, Theor. of the Earth. B. III. ch. iv. § xlix. ** This vast 
fall of waters, or forty days rain, began on Ihe sixth day of the 
week, on Friday the 2Sth of November, being the seventeenth 
day of the 2nd month from the autumnal equinox* • . • [Gen. vii. 
xi.] ' In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
numth, the seventeenth day of the month, . • .the windows of hea- 
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slight discrepancy which is discoverable between 
it, and that transmitted by the Egyptians and He- 
brews, between whose accounts there was a per- 
fect conformity. For upon this difference, between 
their testimony and that of those early nations, 
they may be convicted, not merely of having an- 
tedated the epoch of the deluge, but for the inter- 
Tal precisely, that it was put back, according to 
the computation of the Hebrew chronology. 

The Babylonian era being fixed in the year of 
the world 1770, and the deluge referred, to the 
year 1440 ; these dates are separated by an inter- 
val of 330 years. This period, however, was per- 
formed by the ancient year, in four revolutions of 
the cycle of 72 years, and 42 years, precisely. 
Now as the beginning of the ancient year, from 
the annual loss of five days, retrograded, in 42 

Ten were opened, and the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights.' Thus Abydenus and Berosus say it began 
on the Ibth day of Desius, the second mmith from the vernal 
equinox ; which if the mistake, (arising, 'tis probable, from the 
ignorance of the change in the beginning of the year, at the Ex- 
odua'out of Egypt, or perhaps from the copiers alone, by putting 
Desitu instead of Dins, which was the lecond month from the 
autumnal equinox) be but corrected, it is ■within a day or two, 
agreeable to the itarratioii of Moses, and so exceedingly con- 
firms the same. Tlius also, what is still more remarkable, 
Plutarch tells ub, that Osiris, or Noah, went into the Ark, 
^XAcAyontheYithdayofthemonthAthyr, in which the sun 
passes through the sign Scorpius, on tlie very same \1th day of 
the second month from the autumnal equinox, which we here 
assign, and which the sacred history asserts; as we have already 
seen." Ibid. B. IV. § Isxvi. " So wonderful is the method of 
the Diviue AVisdom, in its seasonable attestations aiForded 
to the Sacred Scriptures ! That not only the very day, as we 
have seen, when the Flood began, assigned by Moses, may 
still, after more than four thousand years, be proved, not only 
from Plutarch's express testimony, but from astronomy itself, 
to have been the trve one ; which the learned are chiefly capabi* 
of judging of, and being primarily influenced by." 
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years, exactly 210 days, which form 7 months ; 
hence the days of the months of A. M. 1770, 
must have fallen 7 months earlier in the year, than 
the correspondent days of A. M. 1440. As in 
the order of the Macedonic year, Dius precedes 
Desius so many months ;^^ the 15th day of the 
former months at the earlier epoch, fell precisely on 
the same day of the year, as the 15th of the latter 
month, at the later epoch. If therefore, Dius 15th 
marked the proper day, according to the Mace- 
donian calendar, on which the deluge commenced ; 
Desius 15th must have equally marked the proper 
day, according to the ancient form of moveable 
year, which was in use, at the era of the deluge. 
Between the Assyrian account of Berosus and 
Abydenus, who have dated the deluge from this 
day, and the Egyptian, preserved by Plutarch, 
there is consequently no real difference, as to the 

^ The Dames and length of the Macedonic months, which 
the Greeks introduced into the East, and the number of days 
ascribed to each, when reduced to Julian time, may be here sta- 
ted from the Rodulphine Tables of Kepler : 1. Divs, 30 ; 2. Ap- 
pellaeus, 30 ; 3. Audunaeus, 31 ; 4. Peritius, 30 ; 5. Dystrus, 30 ; 
6. Xanthicus, 31 ; 7. Artemisius, 31 ; 8. DcBsius. 30 ; 9. Pane- 
mus, 31 ; 10/Loiis, 30 ; 11. Gorpiaeus, 31 ; 12. Hyperberetaeus, 
30. >If to the 15 unexpired days of Dius, be — added 183d. the 
sum of the days of the six following months, from Apellaeus to 
Artemisius inclusive — and 15 days of Dcesius : — ^the amount of 
the whole will be 213 days. But on reducing each of those 
months to 30 days, the length of the months in the year of 360 
days ; the number of days between Dius 15th, and D<esiu8 Vbth^ 
amounts precisely to 210 ; or 7 fnomths of 30 days. Daesius be- 
ing the second month, Artemesius is the first, and as it has 31 
days, if the last is computed, Daesius 15th will be the 16th day 
of the second month ; which, allowing for a difference of com- 
puting from night and morning, may be identified with Moses's 
" 17th day of the 2nd month." vid. infr. p. 242. n. *9T. On 
the form of the year, see Allin, Diss, on Anc. Year. p. 144. 
Vignol. Dissert, touch. TAn. Anc. p. 623. Whiston, Theor, 
B. II. p. 202. Ussher. Diss, de An, Maced. 
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daif of the year; nor more than the accidental 
difference, arising from the form of year, by which 
they have respectively computed.^ Wliile the 
transfer of the date in the Chaldee account, seven 
months later in the year, conveys so far a proof, 
that they antedated the deluge 330 years, to the 
Babylonian epoch ; as the 15th day of the second 
month from the autumnal equinox, at which the 
year began, after four revolutions of the cycle of 
72 years, retrograded, in that time, 210 days, 
and so passed from the 15th of Dius to the 15th 
of Desius.*^ 

^^ As Berosus and Abydenus flourished, after the era of 
Nabooasar was a<Ioptetl by the Chaldeea ; they obviously, not 
less than Plutarch, used the equated year of 365 days, which 
was exclusively employed in that era : vid. supr. p. 197. n. **". 
Mr. Allin, Telerring to Syncellus, observes; uti supr. p. 144, 
" The additional live days, even among the Egyptians, one of 
the most ancient and learned nations of the world, were not 
added to the 360 days, or 12 months of 30 days apiece, of 
which their year consisted, but were introduced about a thou- 
sand yean after the Deluge : so that till that time their ancient 
year appears to have had no laoro than 360 days. This argn- 
ment, from the later introduction of the Jive additional dayg, 
receives some conlirmatioo from the place they always posses- 
sed in the year, after they were introduced in the Egyptian, 
and tlience in the Nabonasarean form." Though the new form 
of year was thus recently introduced ; the period of 1460 years, 
which is its proper cycle, and from whence the Babylonian 
epoch was dated, sufficiently proves, that latterly the Assyrians 
employed this form of year, in computing from the early epoch 
of their empire : vid. supr. p. 148. n. '"*. et ^'T. lu detcmtining 
a date, like tliat of the deluge, previms to that epoch, the amba- 
latory year of 380 days was properly used by Berosus ; thou^ 
us writing; in Greek, he naturally adopted the names given 
to the months by the Macedonians, from whom the Orien- 
talists received the calendar, with the knowledge of the lan- 
guage in which he expressed himself. 

«* This argument may be more familiarly illustrated. The 
difference of the time interving between the epoch of the de- 
luge 1440, and the Babylonian era, 1770, as fixed by the 
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But it is further deserving of remark, that while 
they thus antedated the year of the deluge, they 
still preserved the tradition oi the day on which it 
really commenced. For the fictitious epoch ha- 
ving been put back, precisely three revolutions of 
the cycle of 72, years, from the true date; both 
years had their days ordered precisely alike, as the 
proper order is restored, at each revolution of 
the cycle. *^ The caution with which all these 
points were thus nicely adjusted, is therefore, a 
sufficient evidence of the artifice, which was em- 
ployed ; as so much care would have been wholly 
superfluous had no change been attempted. For 
the Chaldees, not less than the Egyptians, could 
have determined the epoch of the deluge, by the 

Chaldees, amounted to 330 years. This period when divided 
by 72, the number of years in a cycle of the ancient year, con- 
sisting of 360 days, leaves a remainder of 42 years, above 288, 
the sum of the years of 4 cycles. If this remainder is multipli- 
ed by 5, the number of days which were lost every year, and 
which, of course, the beginning of the year went back annually, 
until the cycle was completed : the product 210 will express 
the number of days which it retrograded in 42 years from its 
commencement. And this produipt divided by 30, the number 
of days in an ancient month, gives the quotient 7, expressing 
the number of months, which the beginning of the year retro- 
graded in 330 years, or 4 cycles and 42 years, of the civil year, 
in use at the time of the deluge. 

*W The Deluge, according to the Chaldee computation, wa^ 
antedated 216 years, to the epoch assigned it in the Hebrew 
chronology ; which period is completed in three revolutions <)f 
the cycle of 72 years ; vid. supr. p. 225. The epoch, A. Mi 
1656, to which it was thus referred in the Hebrew, was ;dis- 
tent from the Babylonian epoch, A. M. 1770, just 114' years: 
which was completed in one revolution of^ the. cycle,. and' 42 
years. As in 42 years, the b^ginmng of the year retrQg«adedi 
210 days, or 7 months ; such must have been the diifereqCe be-, 
tween the days of the months, in A. M. 1656, and A. IVT. 
1770 : so that, if computed by the ancient form of year, Dasitis 
l&tk, in the one, must have expressed the same day of ihe year, 
as Dius 15tk in the other. 
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proper day of the ordinary year; had not the 
transfer of it, to an earlier period, required that 
every circumstance should be accurately accom- 
modated to an intentional alteration. For that 
they put it back, unquestionably appears from 
the line of their early monarchs, which ranged 
some years above the true epoch. It is therefore 
almost needless to enter a protest against the 
supposition, which may possibly arise; that the 
year which they accommodated with so accurate 
a date, was that in which the deluge really hap- 
pened. 

However therefore it might have been requisite 
to the purposes of the Chaldee science, that the 
deluge should be placed at the distance of a Great 
Year from the creation ; it is not the less apparent, 
that they computed the interval right that inter- 
vened between the earlier epoch and the Babylo- 
nian era. In the relative knowledge which we 
may possess of any period of time, our positive 
ignorance of the date of any event, by no means 
implies, that we are the less acquainted with the 
interval, within which the series of occurrences is 
included, of which it is an incident. To borrow 
a familiar illustration from our own lives, there are 
few persons who do not exactly know the period, 
elapsed since the year of their birth ; and perhaps 
as few, who without referring to collateral evi- 
dence, could directly trace, even the important 
incidents of any year, to the precise date, on 
which they happened. But the Chaldees could 
not have been ignorant of the true epoch of the 
deluge. The remembrance of that great catastro- 
phe was impressed by the most powerful associa- 
tions, upon the memory of the primitive world : and 
its derangement, in the Chaldee chronology, is ob- 
viously not to be imputed to the effect of igno- 
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tance, or inadvertence, but of principle and system. 
Their ignorance, of the true year in which it 
happened, if, in fact, it were reconcilable with their 
knowledge of the day, on which it occurred, 
would not be easily reconciled with the characters 
impressed by them, on the fictitious epoch, to 
which they transferred it; all of which were 
peculiarly accommodated to the interval, to which 
it appears it was removed, from the proper epoch. 

Having thus far disengaged this intricate sub- 
ject, from the embarrassment, in which it is invol- 
ved ; and acquired a just notion of the leading e- 
pochs of Chaldee chronology, as well as ascertain- 
ed an accurate scale by which it may be measur- 
ed ; we have now little difficulty to encounter, in 
bringing it to bear upon the subject. 

The object to which I am engaged, requires 
it to be proved, that the Assyrians, who formed 
the expectation of a Great Deliverer, had attained 
the knowledge, that he would appear, at the time 
distinguished by our Lord's advent. And so sim- 
ple and efficacious is the measure of time, which 
they have established, in the old and new era of 
Babylon ; by which they computed the interval 
elapsed, from the foundation of their empire under 
Ninus, and its restitution under Nabonasar : that 
no skill is required, in accomplishing that end, by 
so simple and adequate an instrument. At the 
equally remarkable epoch, distinguished by the 
subversion of the Persian, and foundation of the 
Macedonian empire, we find the chain united, by 
whidh the time of the surrender of Babylon, after 
the battle of Arbela, is connected, on the one 
«ide, with the epoch of the foundation of the As- 
syrian empire ; and on the other, with the period 
of the capture of Alexandria, after the battle of 
Actium. And by a very few links, this period 
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may be connected with the epoch, which it i: 
object of these researches to investigate. 

On the accuracy of the scale, which is tlms sup- 
plied, by the old and new era of Babylon, for meas- 
uring tliis period, it will be sufficient to observe, that 
every part of it is connected with the astronomi- 
cal observations of the nation, which first devoted 
itself to the cultivation of that science. The ac- 
count of these observations, obtained at Babylon 
by Callisthenes, is the great mean by which we 
are enabled to ascertain the epoch of the early 
era, and compute the time elapsed between the 
rise of the Assyrian, and fall of the Persian em- 
pire. The later era, termed from Nabonasar, by 
which we are enabled to compute tlie distance 
from that epoch, to the time of our Lord's advent, 
from having been employed in registering the an- 
cient eclipses, has its correctness determined by 
those astronomical characters, which leave no 
doubt of its accuracy. And this conclusion re- 
ceives a practical proof, in the extraordinary cor- 
rectness, with which we find several dates, some 
of the remotest antiquity, fixed to the day; of 
which so striking an example has been furnished, 
in the epoch of the deluge, and of Alexander's 
entrance into Babylon ;*™ two dates, the determi- 

*» Vid. Bupr. p. 210. ii. ^. p. 242. n, «T. As these two 
periods have been apparently computed, by the ancient year, 
though the equable year wb.s in use in the age of the computers, 
and even appliod to those epochs, as I have already had occa- 
sion to obserro ; it ia highly probable, that this form of year was 
comraoaly adopted by the Cfaaldces, in calculating the ficti- 
tious epochs, which they introduced into their ciironolgy. In 
the preference ahewn by them to the ancient year, they were 
probably decided, by the facilities which it atTordcd to long caV- 
culations : and very convincing evidence is brought out, by Mr. 
Allin's inquiry into the nature of the ancient year, that they 
were guided by such a preference. Even of the equable year, 
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nation of which, is of the last importance t6 the 
final result of the computation which engages me.^ 
Although the astonishment which may be ex- 
cited, and possibly, the incredulity which may 
be raised, at a degree of accuracy so extraordina^ 
ry, must subside, when the method, employed in 
reducing those periods to days, is taken into ac- 
count ; as a simple arithmetical process enabled 
an indifferent calculator, by the facilities which 
were furnished^ to an extraordinary degree, by 
their numerical notation, to ascertain the precise 
date erf any incident. 

Nor is the accuracy of the scale, by which we 
are enabled to measure this immense period of 
time, more astonishing, than the extraordinary 
facility of its application. To compute the disr 
tance elapsed between the foundation of the Asr 
Syrian empire, and the year in which the incarna- 
tion of the expected Deliverer occurred, we re- 
quire merely to know, in what year of the new 
era, the city of Babylon, from which it derived its 
name, surrendered to the arms of the Macedonian 
conqueror. And this year we find marked, with 
the utmost precision, in the Canon ' of that 6ra, 

and the people by whom it was discoreredy it is observed, by 
that learned writer ; ubi supr. p. 145. ** From an ancient tra- 
dition in Plutarch. • .it appears, that the ancient Egyptian year 
was no more than 360 days, and that the 5 epagomeiuB were 
not lookeijt upcn as proper parts, either of the year or any Ojf its 
months ; but as ds^ys jbelonging to the nativities of five several 
Egyptian, deities, who, as this ancient piece of mythology sup- 
poses, were to be born neither in any year, iwr in any month.'^' 
Whether, as Mr. Whiston observes, Theor. p. 209. this ob- 
servation is applicable to the prophetical calculations also, and 
that'' Daniel's pr(^hetic Year consisted of 960 days/' is a 
point which will be no doubt decided, when public expedition 
is gratified^ with th& aip^pearance of the learned and acute' Abp. 
of JDiulti^'^ investigation o{4jiat delicate and difficult subjddt. 
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which contains a catalogue of the monarchs, 
through whom the imperial authority was trans- 
mitted ; from the accession of Nabonasar, under 
whom the Great Year of the Babylonians com- 
menced, to the death of Antoninus, in whose reign 
the Great Canicular Cycle of the Egyptians 
ended. As the date of this era, to which the 
Canon refers this remarkable event, coincides 
with its 416th year ;^^ we are thus supplied with 
the means of completing the calculation of the 
four millenniums, which the constant tradition of 
the east has computed, between the period of the 
Creation of the world, and its Regeneration. The 
different epochs recognised by the Assyrians, as 
composing this period, may be now exhibited at 
a view ; 

From the Creation to the Deluge ^^ 1440 

From the Deluge to the Babylonian era ^^. . . . 330 
From the era to the capture of Babylon ^ . . .1903 
From the capture of Babylon to the 7 ^m 

Great Restitution. 3 

From the Creation to the Regeneration^*. • • .4000 

^^ In the Canon of the era of Nabonasar, of which I have 
already spoken, supr. p. 151. n. 3*^, the end of Darius's reign 
and the commencement of the sovereignty of Alexander oyer 
the East, is thus noticed : under the titfe, Tlipa-Sv pota-iXeT^. Aa- 
pBiti, S, wir. ' Ay^s^oiv^cti MiKs^ovoq, r. t;x5. *' Persian Kings. Da- 
rius, 4 [years]. 416th: Alexander the Macedonian, 8, 424th." 
of which numbers, the first marks the length of the reign, the 
second, the year of the era of Nabonasar, in which it ended. 
Having'already determined the year of the Julian period, 3967, 
in which the era of Nabonasar commenced, supr. p. 147. n.^^^j 
the epoch of Alexander's accession and entry into Babylon, is 
atonce reduced to it, by adding 416, which gives A. J. P. 
4383. Of this epoch use has been already made, in determi- 
ning the epoch of the old Babylonian era, by the testimony of 
Callisthenes ; supr. p. 212. n. *^^. 217. n. *^. 

«>2 Vid. supr. p. 222. ^^ Ibid. p. 242. 

^^ lb. p. 211. comp. p. 218. n. ^. ^^ lb, p. 172. n.^^ 
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The very touchstone of the probability of this 
investigation consequently lies, in the accuracy of 
the result ; whether, the Chaldees, by numbering 
327 years, from that most remarkable epoch, the 
year in which Alexander took possession of Baby- 
lon, would be led, at the close of the fourth mil- 
lennium, to the true ye^r of the advent of our 
Lord. And this- demonstrably appears to be the 
ease, from the computations of the ablest chrono- 
logists; by whom the nativity is placed at this 
identical epoch.^^ Thus, consequently it appears, 

506 Having already cited the authority of Petavius, on the 
reduction of the first year of the era of Nabonasar, to the pro^ 
per year of the Julian period ; I shall again refer to his autho- 
rity in determining the true year of the Nativity. In a pas- 
sage, in which he not only declares his preference for a pecu- 
liar year, but justifies it, by the application of an argument of 
Scaliger's, which appears to me to amount to a demonstratioa 
of its truth ; he thus expresses himself. De Doctr. Temp. Lib* 
XII. vii. " Suniatur ex diversis de vero Christ! natali senten- 
tiis, ea quam ceteris anteponendam judicamus, ut anno Juliano 
41, qui est per JuL 4709 natus sit" After adding the demon- 
stration, which I shall reserve to be produced at a more suitable 
opportunity, he concludes, lb. '■' qtio eodem anno, natus est 
Dominus JDecembris 25." In the accuracy of which date, Abp. 
Ussher acquiesces : Chron. Sacr. p. 9. who places the true 
epoch in the 4th year before the vulgar era. As we do not 
compute our years from the Nativity and Christmas day, but 
seven days later, from the Circumcision and New-year's day ; 
the true year of the Christian era, by this rule, is Jan. 1st. A. 
J. P. 4710. 3 years 7 days preceding the vulgar era, which 
^all chronologists identify with A. J. P. 4714. The same date 
may be established, on the same authority, by a computation 
founded on the era of Nabonasar and vulgar Christian era. 
The first year of the former, Petavius identifies, supr. p. 147. 
u^335, ^it^ the vulgar year, B. C. 747. Of the year of Alex- 
ander's accession to the empire of the east, he likewise ob- 
serves; Hat. Temp. I. Lib. III. xiv. ''Quocirca annus.. •• 
ante Ckristianam (Bram 331.. ..cladem Persarum ad Arbela 
.. ..tum Persici finem imperii, et Macedonici, sive Graeci in 
oriente primordium attulit.' If, of those years, 331 be sub- 
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that to determine the precise year, in which the 
Expected Deliverer would make his appearance ; 
they had merely to mmiber, for 327 years, the 
succession of years, from the date 1903, which 
they gave up to Caliisthenes, as the epoch of their 
empire, until the sum amounted to the extraordi- 
nary number 2230 : and when the grand period of 
four millenniums was thus compleated, conclude 
that the period of the Great Restitution hadarrived. 
Even beyond this ; in the extraordinary inter- 
val of 2230 years, which, as it appears on the ir- 
refragable grounds of scientific calculation, thus 
precisely intervened, between the epochs which 
they accommodated to the foundation of their 
empire, and the time of tlie great consumma- 
tion ; we have additional proof of the validity of 
the preceding deductions, and of the accuracy of 
the computation, which comprises the whole of 
their calculations within the limits of four millen- 
niums. The interval of 2230 years, at which we 
find the arbitrary epoch they assigned their em- 
pire placed, from the true year of the Great Resti- 
tution, is surely not to be considered merely acci- 
dental. For this period contains the remarkable 
sum of 120 sari, according to the lunar computa- 

ducted from 747 ; the remainder 416, expresses the year of Na- 
bonasar, in which Alexander succeeded to the sovereigaty, a* 
stated in the Canon. If 4, the error la the vulgar Christian 
era, be subducted from the same year 331 ; t/ic remainder 327f 
expresses the number of yean, to the true era of Christ, whic^ 
were necessary to complete four mUleniumt of tite Chaidee 
computation, of that epoch, brought down to the same year 
of Alexander's entrance into Babylon. The accuracy of (he 
date, assigned to this event, it may be necessary to observe, is 
fully confirmed by Abp. Ugsher, who fixes it, A. J. P. 4363. 
Annal.p. 314. al. 175 ; to which, if the above remainder, 327, be 
added : it gives A. J. P. 4710 ; which constitutes, accoiding to 
his computation, the true epoch of the nalivt/y. 
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tion ;*^ the identical interval which they assigned 
to their ten antediluvian kings, and computed be- 
tween the creation and deluge, by which they 
ccmceived the world was destroyed and regenera- 
ted.^* If in consistency with the previous deduc- 
tions, we conceive them acquainted with the pe- 
riod elapsed from the creation, and apprised of 
the time, at which the great consummation would 
b^ effected ; every diflSculty in the subject admits 
of a simple and adequate solution. They would 
then find it merely necessary to deduct this pe-* 
riod of 2230 years, by which they believed a re- 
volution in their monarchy would be effected, 
from the 4000 years, in which the great mundane 

*^ Vid. supr. p. 219.n.*^*. I have already noticed the lunar 
saros, mentioned by Pliny, Nat. Hist. II. xiii. whose text was 
restored, previously to its establishment by the authority of 
mss. and the earlier e^ditions, by the conjecture of Dr. Halley, 
who determined the length of this lunar cycle to be 223 months : 
see Phil. Trans, for 1691. p. 537. To the reigns of their ear- 
liest monarchs, the Chaldees ascribed 120 sari, which have been 
computed by this period^ though on a false estimation of its 
length : vid. supr. p. 230. n. ^ss. The just number of months, 
223» multiplied by 120, gives a product of 26760, which divided 
by 12 gives a quotient of 2230 lunar years ; to find which pe- 
riod^ the sum of the fractional numbers 1903 and 327, that are 
before us, cannot surely be deemed accidental. I shall here 
take occasion to reply to a cavil of M. des Vignolles on the. 

f massage of Suidas alledged supr. p. 230. n. ^78. by which this 
unar cycle is identified as a Chaldee saros : Chronol. Lib. VI. 
ill. p. 625. '* J' ajoAte que le mot de lunaires (<rtXn»M»xa>v) est 
untile, dans ce passage et ins6r^ mal-^propos, on par Suidas 
m^me, ou par qnelque autre.". .Not altogether ; as the author 
is speaking of a Great Year, which had months adapted to its 
length. Servius, observing upon Virgil, after distinguishing 
the different kinds of year, remarks, in like manner, in jQn.III. 
284.— -' magnum sol circumvolvitur annam.\ . • .Bene ergo nunc 
' magnum ' addidit, ne lunarem intelligeremus : bene * solis ' no- 
men ne quia ' magnum ' dixerat, ilium planetarium acciperemus.''' 
fw Vid. supr. p. 171. n.379. 

Kk 2 
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restitution would occur ; and the remainder 1770, 
would form the epoch of an empire, which they 
might not irrationally suppose, was constituted to 
continue with the duration of the world .^ On 
this principle, every difficulty in this subject di- 
rectly vanishes; which, when regarded in any 
other light, is wholly inexplicable. 

Under this view, the Chaldee computation of 
the period of the Great Restitution may be resta- 
ted, in a form, still more adapted to their theo- 
retical systems; as calculated to illustrate the 
principles by which they were guided, in vainly 
endeavoring to raise their paternal traditions, of 
the time of the Creation and Regeneration, to the 
dignity of science, while they were really deba- 
sing them to the level of their superstition and 
ignorance. 

YEARS. 

From the Creation to the Deluge, 120 7 ^^j^ 

solar sari ; J 

From the Deluge to the foundation of) qqtv 

theirEmpire; 5 "^ 

From the foundation of their Empire, to 7 2230 

the Great Restitution, 120 lunar sari ; 3 "^^ 

From the Creation to the Regeneration 4000 

In these arbitrary dates, formed by calculations 
made from both extremes of the great period of 
4000 years, the most remarkable circumstance is 
the transition, which is observable, in the first and 
last epoch, from the solar to the lunar mode of 
computation. And this change is rendered more 

W No doubt the divisers of the old and new epoch, building 
on a different foundation, in the Egyptian GreatYear, rid. supr. 
p, 160. p. 238. n.^^. conceived themselves improving upon this 
antequated doctrine, which they received from their ancestors, 
and possibly which they despised, from finding it among the 
Jews. 
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remarkable, as it constitutes the essential differ- 
ence between the different principles, on which 
the Samaritan and Septuagint computation of the 
earlier epoch has been accommodated to the Assy- 
rian chronology. The use to which this observa- 
tion may be turned, in fixing the date of a consid- 
erable revolution which took place in the Chaldee- 
science, and which fully reconciles the paradox in 
their computations, which brought out accurate 
results, from the most erroneous calculations, it 
is the business of another part of this work to 
unfold. To account for the number 120, which 
was made the term of both the great periods, into 
which they thus distributed the four millenniums, 
it is merely necessary to observe, that it seems to 
have been deduced from the tripartite division of 
the great circle, by which the planetary motions 
were measured. At intervals consisting of so 
many degrees, they found those points were dis- 
tant, in which the planets were conjoined, at the 
great conversions of nature ; and which the sun 
reached, in the interval between the conception 
and birth of the human fetus. ^^° For these were 
the analogies, from which they apparently derived 

*io Vid. supr* p. 181. ii.'9*. Censorin. de die Nat. cap. viii. 
** Sol ergo cum in proximum signum ascendit locum ilium con- 
ceptionis aut imbecillo Wdetconspectu, aut etiam non conspicit. 
• • . • Cum autem in quinto est, tribus interjacentibus mediis, 
xara rplyuvov adspicit. Nam tertiam signiferi partem visus ille ' 
metitur, quae duse yisiones rBlpuyum, r^iymot, jperquam efficaces 
incrementum partus muUum adminiculant. • • .Ita septimo zo- 
dio, quod est contrarium, plenissimus potentissimusque conspec- 
tus, quosdam jam maturos infantes educit, qui septemmestres 
adpellantur, quia septimo mense nascuntur. At si intra hoc 
spatium maturescere uterus non potuerit, octavo mense non edi- 
tur. • . .sed yel nono mense vel decimo. Sol enim a nxmo zodio 
particulam eonceptiqnis rursus conspicit hoctm rp^yuvot, et a deci- 
mo netrx rd^iyuvov : qui conspectus, ut supra jam dictum est, 
perquam efficaces sunt J* 
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a coloring of truth, for the vain art, by which they 
pretended not only to calculate the fortunes of 
men, but the destiny of the world ; from observing 
the planetary aspects, at the time of the nati- 
vity, which they equally assigned them.^" 

To pass from these unimportant, though not in- 
curious observations, to the direct object of our re- 
searches : we cannot fail, in viewing their systems, 
tobestruck with the tendency, which, in seeking to 
combine the doctrine of the Great Year with the 
decline and mutation of empires, they manifest to 
the great period of four millenniums."'' In pro- 
s'' Vid. 9Upr. p. 172. n.w2. 

*'« On the period of 720'000 years, ascribed, by Epigenes, 
to the Babylonian observations; vid, supr. p. 20!). n. *". it is 
observed by VignoUes, Cticon. VI. iii, | 4.—" 720 mille joura 
^taot divisBZ par 36l> donnent un quotient de 2000 am jv»les, 
sans aucune traction. Ce dernier nombre surpasse de pres de 
cent ana celui de Callisthene ; et il sera facile de tes accotder, 
en Bupposant qu'Epig^ne a v^cfi sous le III Ftolem6e, surnom- 
m6 Everggte, ou le Bienfes-ant; c'est ^ dire environ cent ana 
aprea Alexandre le Grand." But on the supposition of his being 
contemporary with Berosus, he continues. Ibid, — " prenons 
pour nfitre point fixe, comme nous avonsdeja fait, le terns auquel 
Alexandre le Grand se reitdit maitre de Babyhne, c'est a dire, 
r an de la P. J. 4383. Si de cette annee nous retrancUons lea 
2000 ans, que nous venons de trouver, nous arriverons, en re- 
montant, QB terns de Belm, jn-emier roi des Aisyrient." &c. On 
the 480'000 years ascribed to their observations by Berosus and. 
and Critodemus, supr. p. 2L0. n.***. Vignolles observes; after 
reducing it to 1333 years, 4 mouths; Ibid. § 5. " Ce nombre 
n'est pas rond, comme la plupart des pr^cedans, mais c'eit jus- 
lement le tiers de 4000, nombre qu'on pent appeller parfaitemeat 
rond .... Enfin si nous prenons pour dernier terme de ces 1333 
ans ct un tiers, I'an P. J. 4;i92 qui suivit celui de la mort d* 
Alexandre, sous qui Berose fleurissoit ; et que nous en retran- 
chions les 1333 ans ; nous trouverous Tan P. J. 3050, auquel 
la couronne d' Assyriepasia des descendans de SSmiramh, k une 
seconde famille." These observations fall casually from the au- 
thor; whose views tended in a totally different direction, from 
that of the subject which they are now adduced tojHi^^J^ 
comp. supr. p. 175. 'v^^^m 
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portion as the early traditions, on this subject, 
which were transmitted from the highest and 
purest source, were deserted, for the speculations 
of a spurious science, the result proved illusory 
and abortive. Such to an extraordinary degree, 
proved the vain attempt, when the foundation of 
the Assyrian empire was laid anew, to fix an epoch 
for measuring its duration in the Great Year, 
which was devised by the Egyptians."^ And 
there is every reason to suspect, that in assigning 
the early monarchy a duration, for the same peri- 
od, the epoch was calculated backwards from the 
time of its dissolution ;^^* as the period to which 
the date of the deluge had been put back, in com- 
pliance with the principles of their science, had 
created a void in meir early history, which it be- 
came necessary to fill up with fabulous reigns, 
and fictitious monarchs. On casting a glance 
firom these remote periods, to the date of the esta- 
blishment of the Macedonian monarchy ; the bro- 
ken number by which the interval is computed, froni 
the foundation of the Assyrian, and the subversion 
of the Persian empire, is strikingly contrasted, 
with the round sum of four millenniums, in which 
the various antecedent dates are gathered. 

Though no instance appears, in which they at- 
tained to a fortunate anticipation of the future ; 
notwithstanding the ingenuity which they em- 
ployed, in bending and perverting every circum- 
stance, to the purposes of a system; the con- 
nexion which they gave their visionary schemes, 
with the great periods by which they professed to 
compute the restitution, was attended with one 
manifest advantag:e. They thus applied a gradua- 

*" Vid. Bopr. p. 160. 

^w Ibid. p. 238, u.*9*, conf. infr, p, 627. nfi^9. 
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ted scale to the fugitive course of time, by which 
the degree of its advancement might be estimated^ 
and the period of the great consummation readily 
computed.^^* It was besides wonderfully contri- 
ved, that the imperfect form of year, of which 
their great cycles were constituted, should be not 
only equatea, so as to fit it for becoming a just 
measure of time, but by festivals, in which the fall 
and the recovery were preserved in lasting re- 
membrance. But the consideration of this sub- 
ject must be reserved, until the proper opportu- 

**5 The facility, with which the periods of 120 solar and lunar 
sari might be computed, according to which the great period of 
four miileniums was distributed, is particularly deserving of no- 
tice. The solar saros, as composed of 12 years of 12 months 
each, consisted of 144 months; and the lunar saros was, by com- 
putation, 223 months: by any species of decimal notation, these 
sums might be raised by the simple process of numeration, to 
the great periods 1440 years, and 2230 years. In the Syriac 
mode of expressing numbers, it is effected simply by putting 
a point over, the character : in the European, by merely adding 
a cypher. This consideration will satisfy the requisitions of 
those who may think the Chaldee saros derived its name from 
the numeral ^ja:^, rather than *Vfy> . I must however still de- 
clare my sentence, in favor of the latter derivation, and the 
duodecimal value, as conveying the true sense of the term, ^m 
the prevalence of this number in all their periods. The solar 
year consisted of 12 months ; the great solar year, of 12 years ; 
the great lunar year, of 12 years, and its half; the great cycle 
of 72 years, of six times 12 years, t. e. the great solar year. It 
is even deserving of note, that the addition of the Chaldee great 
year, 12 years, which might be added in an intercalation, raises 
the pioper period of 120 sari, or 2230 years used by the Chal- 
dees, to the period of 2242 years, adopted by the Septuagint 
in computing the sum of the lives of the ten patriarchs prece- 
ding the deluge ; this sum, however it was obtained, being 
without doubt considered necessary to equate the lunar com- 
putation to the solar, vid. supr. p. 231. n.^79. A like excess^ 
of a sabbatical year, probably added with the same object, is 
found appended to the Samaritan computation of the samo pe« 
riod. vid. supr. p. 234. 
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nity ai'rives, for discussing the great periods em- 
ployed by the Egyptians, in computing the inter- 
nal which engages our attention, to which they 
ascribed the same date as the Chaldees/^^ In 
tohfirmation of the assertion, which is now ha- 
i:arded on the anniversaries, employed by the 
Babylonians in equating their time ; I have only 
fd refer to the Sachean days, of which I have spo- 
ken; as introduced into the East by the Egyp- 
tians,^*^ from whose institutions they bear internal 
marks of having descended. As this festival, of 
which I have had occasion to speak, as instituted 
in Commemoration of the fall and recovery ,^^® con- 
sisted of five days, observed at the close of the 
ancient year of 360 days ; it thus served the purpo- 
ses of an intercalation, as keeping the beginning of 
thte civil year, near the time of the equinox, from 
which there can be no doubt its commencement 
was computed. Of this festival, it has been justly 
observed, that it is referred in the Assyrian annals, 
to the earliest date of the monarchy. In perfect 
consistency with the principles on which its be- 
ginning was carried back, to complete the period 
of an Egyptian Great Year,^^^ they antedated the 
festival which was necessary to its just computa- 
tion ;^ had not this precaution been taken, the 

516 Vid.:supr. p. 219. n.^^s. 517 Vid. supr. p. 144. 

«i^ Ibid. p. 145. 5^9 Vid. supr. p. 238. n. *94. 

^^ In this consideration, the objection of the learned Selden 
to the institution of this festival by Sesach, wholly vanishes : 
he observes; De Dis^Syr. II. xiii. p. 346. ** Quae ad Sesach 
non possunt refer ri, quippe quod Cyro antiquius est nomen in 
sacris litteris. Verum ex Assy riorum sen Babylon iorum an- 
ttquissimis ritibus originem Sacaeorum dierum et Cyro longe 
Tetustiorem petendam esse, ipsis Beroso et Ctesia autoribus, 
niihi est persuasisimum. Inde colligo, quod non modo Berosvs 
librp primo, ubi scilicet de reconditissimis Bahyloniorum moni-' 
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adoption of the new epoch would have been use- 
less or nugatory. As the Chaldees, in putting 
back the epoch of their empire, carried it beyond 
the deluge ;'-' cousequenlly, no doubt can be 
raised, that the equable year was employed by 
them in computing the whole of the time, from 
that great catastrophe, to the end of the new era, 
dated from the accession of Nabotiasar. Respec- 
ting tlie antecedent period, extending back to the 
creation, no question can be reasonably moved ; 
as it has been proved, to a demonstration, that 
not only the solar and civil year then coincided, 
but that they agreed with the lunar also ;*** so that 

tnenlii eijH, ens collocasset, sed etiam Ctesias diu anteqaam ad 
Cyri imperiuni aut res Persicas deveaerat, iotcr Babylooiacas 
et Asayriacas eaamerasset. Ex hujus enim quinto citatur quod 
babet Atheoxiis. Ceterum nihil de Cyro ille, uihil de Saoi, 
de Persia nihil, in prioribus sex libris scrlpsit, sed tantummodo 
ea quK Persicum imperium prxcesserunt. ..Liqnido mihi hioc 
coDstare ridctur, 'Laxiai ^/xi'^a; et Shi^/h Cyro multis seculis, si 
fides hisce sciiptoiibus vetustiora." It \a indisputable, however, 
tliat the reduction of the ancient oriental Saturnalia of seven 
days vid. Lucian. supr. p. 133. n.^ to five, and the affixing 
of them, as appendages, to the end of the year, originated with 
the Egyptians, long subsequently to the foundation of the As- 
syrian monarchy; vid. Allin, uti supr. p. 242. n.*"'. Vignol. 
de I'An. Anc. p. 667. The argument of Selden, of conse- 
quence, striking wide of its aim, contains an extraordinary con- 
firmation of the assumption, that this people not only put bock 
the epoch of their empire, but sought to accommodate the period 
of its duration to the Great Year of the Egyptians : mA. supr. 
p. 238. n. ^*. For this period could be only calculated by 
that form of year, which had ihnse five days appended to it, tfant 
were observed in the Sesachean festival : vid. infr. n. *-'. 

Ml Vid. supr. p. 237. n.M'. conf. supr. n,5'9. 

M! The following is the hypothesis laid down, and I think 
demonstrated in Mr. Allin's very able discussion: Whiston. 
Theor. B. II. p. 141. " Eirat, 1 shall endeavor to prove, that 
the most ancient year, ire civil use, almost throughout the 
world, for several ages after the deluge, contained exactly 3110 
days, or 12 months of 30 days apiece, Secondly, that ,befort 
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but one form of year, and that perfect and equa- 
ble, could have been employed in computing that 
primeval period. 

' To persons occupied in casting nativities and 
prognosticating future events, some expedient for 
accommodating the time to the incident, if the 
incident would not accommodate itself to the 
time, was not only convenient but necessary. 
With abundant facilities of this description, the 
predictor appears to have been supplied in the 
Chaldean methods of equating and computing. 
By legitimate mutations of names and numbers, 
any given period might be thus converted into 
another ; and the accomplishment of a prediction, 
as suited the interest or credit of the calculator, 
be either hastened to an hour, or protracted for 
ages. It was even possible to make any species 
of year, the basis of the computation ; and by a 
simple contrivance, then convert the lunar into the 
solar, or the moveable into the equated .*^^ We are 

Hke deluge, not only the civil year, but also the tropical solar 
year, wherein the sun passes through the ecliptic to the same 
point from whence it began ; and likewise the lunar year, con- 
sisting of 12 synodical months, each from new-moon to new- 
moon, or from full-moon, to full-moon, were severally just 360 
ilays long, and consequently that the lunar month was exactly 
30 days." I must, however observe, that the antecedent propo- 
sition can be only admitted with limitations; this leained wri- 
ter, as well as M. des Vignolles, having produced abundant 
evidence, that the ancient and the equable year were perfectly 
compatible, in the use ; the former having been retained in 
computing, when the latter was applied to civil purposes ; vid. 
supr. p. 246. n. ^^. In fact, the views of neither of these wri- 
ters embraced the festivals, by which it is clear to me, the be- 
ginning of the year was kept near the equinoxes ; though the 
days thus added to it, were without civil effect ; vid. supr. p. 
133. n.^^\ 

*23 The Sosos and Neros, two Chaldee measures of time, ap. 
Syncel. Chron, p. 17. were apparently contrived for the purpo- 

l1 2 
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not tlierefore, to feel surprised, that a like ambi- 
guity should have introduced itself into the cal- 
culation which is before us ; and that the com* 
plement of 2230 years, in the four millenniums, 
should be expressed by a lunar cycle, while the 
commencement of the period is computed by a so- 
lar : nor are we, in consequence of this transition, 
to conceive the validity of the consequences de- 
duced from such principles uncertain and eirro- 
neous. If, in the broken number of 1903 years, 
which the Chaldees gave up to Callisthenes,. with 
an implied remainder of 327 yesars, this ambiguity 
did not disappear ; the sum of .4000 years, being 
recognised as the period of the restitution, the po- 
pular sense would determine the signification in 
which it was to be received, against tihe capricious 
and arbitrary sentence of the theorist and compu-/ 
tor. 



Such was the character of the Chaldean astrolo- 
gy. And but one method seems to have remained, 
by which a system, that exercised so tyrannous and 
debasing an influence over the human mind, could 
be defeated; which aimed at subjecting the freedom 
of man to a blind fatality, and submitting the 
providence of God, to the laws which he proscri- 
bed to matter and motion. And in that merciful 
condescension, which left no means unapplied, 
that were calculated to operate for the benefit of 

ses of thus reducing the civil and equinoctial y^ar, to the com- 
puted and astronomical, or contrariwise. Thus we find tke Sa- 
ras, consisting of 4320 days, or 12 ancient years, atonce raised 
by the S08O8, containing 60 days or 2 months, to 12 equaUe 
or Egyptian years, containing 4380 days. And in like man- 
ner, Uie period of 10 Sari of the ancient year, consisting of 
43200 days, was at once raised by the Nei'os, which contained 
10 Sosi, or 600 days, to 10 Sari of the Egyptian year, consis- 
ting of 43800 days ; which changes were probably effected^ by 
pointing the character. 
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a race, which employed the freedom with which 
they were endowed, but in frustrating or abusing 
the divine dispensations, this expedient was wisely 
and graciously adopted. The great agent, in this 
degrading superstition having been the sun, by 
whose influence the course of nature was govern-* 
ed, and by whose motions it was computed ;^* a 
visible controul exercised over his functions, served 
atonce to vindicate the superintending providence 
of God, and to refute in principle, the derogatory 
system opposed to his supremacy, and to baffle it 
in the application. And this object was in an ex- 
traordinary manner accomplished, by the great 
public miracles, which distinguished the settlement 
of the chosen people, in their promised inheritance, 
and their removal from it, into captivity. At the 
first of these remarkable periods,^^ "the sun" 
was commanded to " stand still, and the moon in 
the valley of Ajalon,.. .and the sun stood still, in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down^ 
about a whole day . . .for the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man." And at the last,^ "Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lord ; and he brought 
the shadow " of the sun, " ten degrees. backward, 
by which it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz." 
Nor does the time chosen for this display of om- 
nipotent power, derive its character of fitness, 
more from its connexion with the circumstances 
of sacred than profane history. The miraculous 
suspension of the celestial mechanism, under 
Joshua, was not more remarkable for its accom- 
panying the establishment of the Hebrew Repub- 
lic in Canaan, than the subversion of the Con- 
federacy of idolatrous princes, to which that 

^^4 Vid. supr. p. 198. n. 425. et seq. 

^ Josh. X. 12, 13, 14, ^y 2 King. xx. 11. Is. xxxviii. 8. 
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country was subject.*^' And the inversion of 
the solar motions, under Hezekiah, is even less dis- 
tinguished by its association with the deportation 
and captivity of the Jews, than witli the extinc- 
tion of the splendor of the Assyrian nation, in the 
destruction of her last vainglorious monarch.*^ 
Nor is the time more striking, which demanded 
this extraordinary display of divine power, than 
the particular occasions in which it was exerted. 
It was a part of the vain science, which called 
for a refutation, thus pubhc and signal, not only 
to predict the fate of empires, but to foretell the 
destiny of monarchs. Such was its predominance, 
that without consulting the seer who could read 
in the stars the character of every event, whether 
it would prove favorable or adverse, no public 
measure was enterprised, nor private affair un- 
dertaken. Not to insist further on the suitable- 
ness of the occasion, for suspending the course, or 
reversing the order of nature, when a great national 
revolution was effected, in the states of Canaan, 
and empire of Assyria ; every imagination must 
be struck with the fitness and propriety of the 
crisis chosen for recovering the Jewish monarch, 
and prolonging his life, beyond the destiny, which 

fl" Vid. Josh. V. 1. is. 1. X. 1. 

'^ St. Jerome, foIlowiDg Euaebius, remarks upon this sub- 
ject; Comment in Is. xxxix. "Supra legimus quartodecimo 
anno regU £~echice ascendisse Sennacherib regera Assyriorum 
super omnes ciTitates Judae munitas : et cepisse eas, et poatea 
obsedisse Lachis, transbse Lobnam, misisse Hierusalem partem 
exercitus sui : casatpte per angelum centum oclogintaguinqve 
millia exercitun ejvs, et ipsum fugisse Ninevea inferfectumque 
afihU in fano Dei mi, et regnasse pro eo Asaraddon iilium 
ejus ; mgrotatse Ezechiam, et recepisse prophets nuncio sospi- 
tatem ; factum signum incredibile ut sol decern horarum tpaciit 
reverlereter ad ortum sumn, et pene duplex dies lieret." Conf, 
Euseb. Com. in Hes, xxxix. p. 605. via. supr. p. 160. n. ^. 
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was supposed to be fixed at his nativity. Oa the 
ethnics, it accordingly appears, that this miracle 
was not without its effect ; for*^ " the princes of 
Babylon sent unto him to inquire of the wonder 
that was done in the land :" having no knowledge 
of the cause, however accurate observers they had 
been of the effects, which had been wrought in 
their science.^ Nor is the observation either in- 
curious in itself, or irrelevant from the subject of 
this inquiry, that there is reason to believe, the 
monarch, by whom this investigation was made^ 
into the cause of the sun's retrocession, was num-^ 
bered among those personages, in whom the ex- 
pectation of a promised Deliverer was thought to 
be accomplished : as we find his name enrolled, 

6^ 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. comp. Is. xxix. 1. 

^^ St. Jerome, in continuation of the observation in the pre- 
ceding note, adds ; Ibid. ** Nunc legimus, quod in tempore illo, 
hoc est eodem anno, quo haec gesta sunt omnia, miseret Mero- 
dach Baladan, filius Baladan rex Babyloniae, libros et munera 
ad Ezechiam, non Asaraddon, qui Sennacherib patri apud As- 
syrios in regnum successerat ; de cujus seu morte seu vita scrip- 
tura conticuit. Ex quo perspicuum est aliud fuisse tunc reg- 
num Assyriorum, et aliud Babyloniorum. Denique Samariam, 
id est, decern trilms cepere AssyriL Judam autem et Jerusalem 
postea legimus cepUse Chaldasos, quorum rex Nebuchadonosor 
fuit. Et quia apud eos astrorum observantia est, stellarumque 
eursus longo usu et exercitatione cognitiis, quod in Domini nati- 
yitate monstratur, intellexerunt solem reversum, diei spacia du- 
plicata, servire ei quem solum Deum putabant. Cumque causas 
hujus miraculi, rationemque perquirerent ;f9m2L^eT omnes gentes 
Tolitante, didicerunt propter iBgratationem regis Judae, etiam 
cursum signi clarissimi commutatum." To the same purpose, 
Eusebius, citing the authority of a Jew. Ibid. (jt,ri y»^ >M^uvrUro 

[to C'^iAUoti^ Tov( BaQv>MH8if ^f (y&f oilaq <arepi r^y rut ar^w¥ Biupiav, 
x^ imBtSfi rov iMo» ^tovoTspli^, avutaop uq vvro xpetVIoyo; vs^t7i»i^^fi ilq 
T^via-u ^vvciixBui' rnrs %«^(y inov l^-ffnaai ro r«T« Of^ol'rl? atliov* iTt* 
fvi »^q wohvm^a.yiMtiia'ailiq tyvuv top ruv Ep^etiuit Qshv {/.iyeit tltai, row 
x^ rS 'mavloi Koa^ ^)}/Ampyoy« • • »ravrcc i^h o "Ep^aTou 
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by the infatuated spirit of the age in which he 
lived, among the titles of the national deities.**^ 

If I have not wholly failed, in the preceding 
induction, it may be now summarily concluded, 
that the Assyrians, who had derived from prophe- 
tical sources, the expectation of a Great Deliver- 
er, had attained a perfect knowledge^ that the 
time of his advent was fixed at the close of the 
fourth millennium from the creation,^^ at which our 

^'^ As it is observable, that the prophecy of Balaam was 
carried partially into effect, when Merodach was king or viceroy 
of Babylon; it is curious to remark, that the name of th^ 
prince, as well as that of Sesac, is ascribed to one of the Ba- 
bylonian idols, and equally joined with Bel, their chief national 
god, by the prophet Jeremiah; ch. 1. v. 2. '< say Babylon is tn* 
ken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces ;" comp. 
Jer. li. 44. uti supr, p. 141. The reader, who reverts to the 
custom of the Orientalists, noticed supr. p. 169. n.***. naay de- 
termine for himself, how far it is probable this coiilcndence of 
circumstances may account for the introduction at this epoch 
of a new god, among the Babylonian idob. It is atleast ob-* 
vious, that whatever circumstances conspired to advance Se- 
sac among the national divinities might have contribnted to 
enroll Merodach in the number. In favor of the origin which 
is here ascribed to the Babylonian deity, it remains to be obser- 
ved, that he appears to have attained to diving honors between 
the times of Isaiah and Jeremiah, as he is solely noticed by the 
latter: and that the prince to whom his title has been traced, 
came to the throne ^ at that remarkable period. 

*'^ Such precisely is the period, as computed by the series of 
the Hebrew chronology, at which the Creation is placed from 
the Nativity, by the highest chronological authorities : accor- 
ding to Kepler, Ussher, Cappel, &c. the epoch, of the world vs 
fixed, A. J. P. 710. B. C. 4004; of course, allowing for the 
error in the vulgar era, before the nativity 4000 years. A 
brief view of the historical computation may be seen in Whis- 
ton, Theor. B. II. p. 142. Kepler, who was one of the earliest 
aud most successful vindicators of the true epoch declares. 
Tab. Rud. cap. viii. p. 51. " Ann. 4000 ante Christum.. mo- 
dus est cetatis rmmdancB, apud plerosque chronographonim ho- 
diernorum : a^equiturque situm aliquem planetarum, in sn» 
eccentricis, consentaneum initio rerum, nullL aliiper, plurima 
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Lord made his appearance on earth. Much of 
the information which they retained on the subr 
ject, was professedly derived from their great pro- 
genitor, and coeval with the foundation of the 
first eastern monarchy .^^ But the ancient tradi- 

saecula deinceps, comparanda." In the table which he sub- 
joins, of .the main longitude of the planets, their apogee and 
nodes, at this remarkable epoch, he identifies, the place of the 
ap(^ee with the vernal equinoctial point : a similar remark has 
been made of M. la Place, by the learned and ingenious pre- 
late, who now adorns the See of Dublin. A like argument, 
has been also adduced, from the place of the perihelion, at the 
time of the deluge, in favor of the epoch assigned that great 
catastrophe of the old world, in the Hebrew chronology, by 
Whiston, Ibid. B. II. hyp. xi. 3. p. 201. comp. p. 129. 

^25 It may not be inexpedient to explain here, that although it 
is necessary for the purposes of calculation, to assign a fixed 
date to the Dispersion, the great qrisis of which took place, 
when the tower of Babel was destroyed, with the foundation 
of which, I would identify that of the city of Babylon ; I am 
decidedly of opinion, the event of dispersing the inhabitants of 
Shinar was carried into effect not instantaneously or promis- 
cuously, but in a gradual and orderly manner ; the daring and en- 
terprising organisers of tue apostacy were probably driven from 
the scene of their impiety, but the patriarchal families retiring, 
as they required space, to the countries which they were res- 
pectively alotted, and which lay contiguous to the place of 
their first settlement after the deluge. This view of the subject 
I conceive to be not only that which consists best with the 
reason of the case, but with the purport of the sacred narrative ; 
Gen. X. 5 — 32. An absurd preconception of the necessity of 
assembling a population fit for the occupation of the globe in 
the plains of Shinar, has led some chronologists into calcula- 
tions, no doubt, as amusing to themselves, as to some of their rea- 
ders, of the probable increase of mankind in this period of pri- 
meval fecundity. It niay be well conceived, the dull progress of 
the historian is little calculated to keep pace with the rapid 
advances of the computer ; and thus, as the sacred chronology 
affords no time for the production of the ideal multitudes, 
which hepreates at pleasure, he votes the original text system- 
atically corrupt, and supereeies or mends it from a bye edition 
or a translation. It is in vain to inquire of such speculatists, 
what may be the value of an instrument, of which it appears, 
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tions which they inherited, were originally ob- 
scure, and impaired by oral transmission. It 
■was through Abraham, the promise was given,^ 
"that in Isaac, his seed should be called ; that in 
his seed all the nations of the earth should be bles- 
^^ed ;" and it seems difficult to conceive, in wliat 
sense, the terms of it could be fulfilled to the con- 
temporary nations, if they were wholly excluded 
from the privileges to which the father of the 
faithful was admitted. And from the whole of 
the preceding observations, it appears that from 
his immediate posterity, the oriental populatioDt 
chiefly derived the knowledge and expecta- 
tion which they possessed of a Deliverer. In the 
prophecy of Jacob, the advent of the Divine Per- 
sonage was not only foretold : but it was de- 
clared, that^^ " he would be the expectation of the 
nations," The popular superstitions of the Assy- 
rians bore but too faithful testimony, that from a 
knowledge of this prediction, the great national 
deity derived his imaginary existence, and his ti- 
tle."** And as far as the views opened into futu- 
rity, by Balaam's prophecy, embraced the same 
subject, and proclaimed the advent of the expect- 
ed Personage, it was merely a republication of 
Jacob's prediction.^^'' Nor did the knowledge, to 
which those nations were thus graciously admit- 
ted, consist in vague intimations of some distant 
good, under a future and common benefactor. If 
we even suppose it confined to that solitary pre- 

that all its dales are systemLiticaUy corrupted. We may how- 
ever, in respect for their own consistency, require of them to 
gratify IIS with the solution of one difficulty, and ioform us, 
when they have thus assembled the population of the globe, by 
what process of calculation, they are provided with loom to 
contain them, not to speak of the means of subsistence. 

"* Gen. xxi. 12. isii. 18. "" Vid. aupr. p. 110. 

"8 Vid. snpr. p. 108. 111. "^ Ibid. p. 118. 
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diction ; the course was thus opened, and the way 
pointed out, which, if followed up, would eventu- 
ally lead the inquirer to a higher measure of infor- 
mation. As this prophecy of Jacob, in declaring 
that ^^ " a lawgiver should not cease in Judah,** 
proclaimed thie perpetuity of a line of expositors, 
among the Hebrews ; it thus apprised the nations 
who were desirous of being informed, whither 
they were to apply for instruction. By the later 
prediction of Balaam, they were not merely di- 
rected to the proper object of divine worship, but 
warned against a criminal devotion to the na- 
tional superstitions, in hearing the judgments de- 
nounced against the national idols. ^^^ The patri- 
arch; in declaring the perpetuity of the sceptre, 
in the tribe of Judah, until the Great Deliverer 
should come ;^ and the prophet in denouncing the 
instability of the monarchies, in which the sove- 
reignty of the east would descend ;^" equally con- 
tributed to direct the attention of the oriental popu- 
lation, to the Divine Person, who was the proper 
object of the general expectation. While the 
knowledge of the Redeemer was thus conveyed 
exclusively through prophecy ; the Assyrians were 
admitted to the privileges of receiving it, at a pe- 
riod not less early than it was imparted to the 
Hebrews. The prophecy of Jacob was delivered 
to his sons, when, confined to a few families, they 
were aliens and vassals in Egypt ; when they had 
grown into a nation, and left that country, to take 
possession of Palestine, it was republished in the 
prediction of Balaam, in a form, adapted to the 
views and prepossessions of the nations. 

Thus even through the darkness of age, and the 

5S8 Ibid. p. 109. 113.. ^59 Vid. supr. p. 96. seq. 

**o Ibid. p. 109. 541 Ibid. p. 68. seq. 

M m 2 
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clouds of superstition, some glimmerings of the 
truth remained, and by occasional radiations, gave 
evidence of its original. Thus amid the grossness 
of their errors, the Assyrians bore witness, in the 
Expectations which they formed of a Great Delive- 
rer, of the DIVINE VOCATION OF ABRAHAM. Of 

the pure worship which the patriarchal family were 
instrumental in disseminating through the eastern 
continent, the Bethulia, formed after the model of 
the pillar raised and anointed by Jacob, were 
signal and lasting monuments. But so ancient 
and seductive was the prevailing superstition to 
which it was opposed, and which referred its ori- 
gin to the antediluvian world,^® that there is every 

5*2 Seld. de Dls. Syr. Proleg. p. 45. " Quin si Enochi A- 
pocrypha in testium classem admitteremus, daemoniorum cultum 
etiam hmgh ante diluvium non immeritd assereremus. In apoc- 
ryphis illis narratur, ly^yo^tf?, id est, angelos sen dcemonia, lee- 
tissimas fceminas sibi in uxores junxisse, atque ab eis quam plu- 
rima humanum genus, conciliante muliercularum libidine, bene- 

iicia accepisse, artes item didicisse Commentum illud de 

Angelis ex historia de iiliis Dei in sexto Genesis capite mal^ 
intellecta ortum est, et veteres aliquot magni nominis fefellit. 
Sed melius et verisimilius est, quod alii de Sethi filiis afferunt, 
qui Caini posterorumque ejus Jilios hominum filios ibi vocari 
tradunt. Quod de ea re habent Cedrenus et Chronici Alex- 
drini autor, consulas, si placet, lector. Illis assentit pervestus, 
• . codex Arabicus ms. in quo narratur Sethi familias posteros- 
que montis occupasse cacumen in quo Adam sepultus est; 
Caini, vallem in qua Abel ad eo occisus. Pbsteros item Sethi, 
ob easdem, quae Cedreno ex AiTrroyina-u memorantur, rationes, 
filios Dei dictos, et ob Abelem adeo Caino infeQsos ejusque ne- 
potibus, ut solemni se juramento bbstringerent per sanguinem 

Abelis, ■_^^;lA ^jvj [ita enim se verba habent] in yalem se 

nequaquam seu (^ JsXIt — Vx«^H ^^ k monte sacro descensuros. 
• • Ceterum et idolorum cultores ex Enochi scriptis, ita dictis, 
tradit Tertullianus libro de Idololatria capite quarto, neque re- 
centiora idololatriae initia facit. Enochus autem in terris desiit 
esse circa 700 annos ante diluviums. Etiam ipsa idoloram no- 
mina, qua ante diluvium culta, eaque satb portentosaj habes 
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reason to believe, it was soon undistinguishably 
involved in the mass of general and inveterate error. 
In the age immediately preceding the birth 
of the great patriarch, this superstition was re- 
vived,^^ which unfortunately recommended itself 
by stronger attractions, than those which arose 
from the sense of its remote antiquity. In the 
short period intervening between the descent of 
Jacob into Egypt, and the emancipation of his 
immediate posterity from their bondage, the mo- 
numents which he had raised and dedicated to 
religious purposes, were perverted to the grossest 
idolatry. From having been long viewed with ve- 
neration, they were atlength regarded with super- 
stition, and finally became objects of religious 
worship. Nor is it wonderful, when the peculiar 

apud Alcorani autorem Azoara 81. . . Qaid sibi porro velint 
hsec, viderint qui operas pretium fore duxerint. Adde Elavil 
Josephi libri prioii caput iv. ubi alienum cultum homines in- 
vasisse diu ante Noachum innuit, dum usque ad septem genera-* 
tiones eos Deum Opt. Max. ^icmdrl-ny Jyat ruv ot^uv sensisse ; dein- 
ceps vero 1% ruv 'metr^Jjuv l^io'^/t.uv degener^sse scribit. 

^^^ Seld. uti supr. p. 47. **Po$t diluvium autem (ut obvia 
sunt apud Eusebium m Praeparatione Evangelica, Clementem, 
Theodoretum, Epiphanium, sexcentos alios, testimonia) redm" 
teg rata est idohlatria, Sheruchi et Tkaras secuh. Addimus^ 
autem quod de ea re habet Said, quem diximus, Aben-Batricb. 
' In immensum,^ ait ille, * Seruchi sevo errslrunt homines, et inyar 
luit Idololatria, et immolabant filios suos et filias suas Daemo-^ 
niis. Immisit Deus in illos ventum ptocellosum ; et fuit Typhan 

L Jyli^Jo] ventus. Et confregit ventos idola omnia et diruit Tem-r 

pla Idolorum usquedum in tumulos pulveri^ redacta fuerint : et 
tumuli nil etiamnum remanent. ' Cert6 subversam esse im- 
manem illam substructionem,quam turrim Tocant Babylonicam ; 
procellarum yi,legiturapud Josephum lib. I. c. v. Eusebium de 
Paeparatione Evangelica, 1. IX. c. iv. Cedrenum : etin Sibylli- 
norum oraculorum tertio.^.Atqui ab ebdem san^ seculo, quo 
diruta turris ilia, et linguae confusae sunt, Phalegi scilicet asvo, 
Oraecorum numina petunt nonnuUi." 
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character of tiie supeiotition is considered, of 
which they now became a part, that the corrupted 
religion, which arose from this mixture of false- 
hood and error, should have taken the form which 
it assumed among the Moabites, in the age of 
Balak and Balaam. The prophecy of Jacob ha- 
ving been associated with the monuments which 
were raised in the scene of his rehgious wor- 
ship; in the misconception incident to tradition, 
and the error propagated by superstition, those 
confused notions arose with the process of time, 
in which the description of the prophecy was 
transferred in emblems to the idol.'^' In the an- 
tediluvian superstition, for which the nations re- 
tained a hereditary prejudice, a perfect remem- 
brance was preserved of the fall, and some inti- 
mation given of the recovery. However perverse 
and fatal the error which ensued, it was not un- 
natural, that the new revelation should be inter- 
preted by the ancient tradition ; and the promise 

■5** Vid. supr. p. 111. The probability of the course wbJch 
is thus pointed out, derives not merely illustration by authority, 
from the following remark of the learned person, from whose 
treasures I have drawn so copiously, in unravelling; the per- 
plexities of this obscure and intricate subject. Seld, uti aupr. 
p. 33. " In Hasmonxorum hbro cap, iii. comm. 48, editioni- 
bus, Romana, Drusiaoa, atque aliis ita legitur ; xa) l^iwClturai 

avTwt. DeJudieis verba sunt, quicum Juda Machabxo, post 
nefuidam Antiochi Epiphanis in Sacra Hierosolymitaoa ra- 
biein,adcultuni Teri Dei insLauraDdum in Mispach convcnerant; 
fort^ autia St^\ia; aut -te^i a potius legend urn. Sed de ea re 
non disputarous ; Gentes iuquit scriptor ille, de libro kgit icru- 
tabantur effigies idolorum morum, haul satis capio; nisi tunc 
temporit idola lua non sine norma aliqna & «acr» Uterii de- 
prompta formari mluerint., Yerum in Hispancia editione ali- 
ter se verba ilia habent : Scilicet ii,t^tiiut tb ifii^ « liny^i^ut iV 
eut5» ri ifiowiiara. &c. ct in plerisque Codd. Vett, ita leg! ad- 
notatur in ora edilionis Bomanx. 
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of a restitution having been understood in the 
most hteral sense, that it should be expected the 
common parent of mankind would be the res- 
torer of the happiness which had been enjoyed 
and forfeited in Eden. In the opposition which 
the antediluvian history presented between the 
state of innocence and of guilt, the propensities 
entailed by the fall unfortunately decided the re- 
vivers of the old superstition to make a bad 
election between good and evil. The licentious 
character which the superstition assumed, drew 
every thing within the circle of its seducements; 
and as the patriarch's imagery had been per^■ert- 
ed, the divine object of his prophecy was con- 
founded with the first victim of sin, whom they 
had degraded to the level of their own vileness 
and debasement/** 

Such was the depraved state to which this su- 
perstition had sunk in the age of Moses and Ba- 
laam ; and though grossly degenerated from its first 
state, the marks of its patriarchal original were 
even at this time not wholly obliterated. In the 
summons which Balaam received from Balak, he is 
required "to curse Jacob, and defy Israel:" and 
in the benediction whidh the seer of Pethor con- 
sequently utters, the prophecy of the patriarch is 
expressly quoted. Thus indeed was the occasion 
presented to the Mesopotamian Diviner to pro- 

34S Instances of such confusion in this vile superstition hare 
been already frequently pointed out; vid. supr. p. 90. 94. 
Amid this confusion and error, some intimations were preser- 
ved of the opposition which was marked between the state of 
innocence and of Hin, and still more stronB;ly in the fall and re- 
covery. As the West had its Priapus and Saturn, the East 
had its Feor and Ghemosh ; this last title is thus derived by 
Lensden, Philol. Hebr. Mist. XIV. p. 311. " Alii a kjm ab- 
STxmdidif, unde ones, h. «. Satumus, abtoonditut" conf, supr. 
p. 137. et n. 
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claim the advent of the Expected Deliverer, as the 
imagery was suggested in which he delivers his 
prediction ; the idols against which he denounces 
judgment', having assumed the emblematical cha* 
racters, and usurped the divine honors of the Per- 
sonage whose advent was predicted by Jacob. 
From the error and the depravity of this deba- 
sing superstition, the Hebrew was by birthright 
exempt : for to him *' the oracles of God were 
committed." And in them he learned, that '^ Bel 
should bow down, and Nebo be prostrated :" that 
*' the nations should not flow any more unto him, 
but the wall of Babylon should fall, and judgment 
be done upon the graven images of Babylon." 
He was there taught, that the affairs of this lower 
world, were not bound up by a law of necessity, 
and dependent on the celestial influences; but 
ruled by the superintending providence of God ; 
for there he read, that *' the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of a man, and the sun stood still, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon ;" that *^ the prophet 
cried unto the Lord, and he brought the shadow 
of the sun ten degrees backward." In refutation 
of the ethnic doctrine, that by purgations of fire 
and water, the world would be perpetually des- 
troyed and renovated ; he was assured, that there 
should not be " any more a flood to destroy the 
earth." Compared to these and the other glori- 
ous privileges of the Hebrew, the light imparted 
to the Gentiles was darkness ; still it was suflS- 
cient to vindicate the ways of God, and leave man 
without excuse. 



